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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


One oi the leading research organizations of 
the country has just come forward with another 
of those “long looks ahead.” It seems to be chiefly 
interested in guessing what things will be like 
in 1960, but to be certain of catching the public’s 
eye it takes a sort of a glance at 2055, in these 
words: “American productivity, the average out- 
put per hour of work, is increasing so rapidly 
that, if present rates continue, in another century 
we sha!! be able to produce as much in one seven- 
hour day as now in the forty-hour week.” 


We have no doubt at all that the economists 
responsible for this statement understand quite 
well what it means, and quite probably what its 
implications are and what its implications are 
not. Uniortunately, however, just such utterances 
as these are distressingly often employed by the 
ill-informed and the propagandists to bolster de- 
mands of all sorts. The statement merely asserts 
that if the output of the average man working 
one hour were to continue to increase in the 
future as it is increasing now, one man on the 
average could a century hence produce as much 
in one day as he can or does now in a week. 





Obvicusly, if population continues to increase 
as it has been in recent years many times what 
we now produce would be necessary to keep our 
plane of living where it is now. It would there- 
fore be quite absurd to suppose that the present 
labor force could serve the population of 2055 
by working only one day in seven. At most the 
figures cited could mean that in order to keep 
our level of living at about what it is now we 
might have to work no more than about one day 
a week. But such a conjecture need not excite 


Continued on page 68 







DEALERS 





Is the Stock Market Too High? 


By ROBERT S. BYFIELD 
Member New York Stock Exchange 


Mr. Byfield cites as important causes of recent stock 
rises: growth in our economy and productivity, return- 
ing confidence, cumulative inflation effects, and the 
Capital Gains Tax, and holds that these qualitative 
factors make it impossible to fix a market ceiling. Stat- 
ing that overall status has been obscured by some con- 
fusing excesses, concludes most stocks’ performance has 
been warranted by sound criteria. Suggests Administra- 
tion’s speculative brakes now warrant heightened caution 


Fortunately, there is no Iron Curtain around the stock 
ticker, nor are quotations given to the public by means 
of a press release. It continues to report exactly what 
has happened; namely, the operation of the greatest 
of all free markets. The most pow- 
erful impact is provided not only by 
bloodless statistics and abstract eco- 
nomic facts but even more by the 
interplay of human emotions. There 
is no altimeter by which the height 
of the market may be read. There- 
fore, it is not possible to know 
whether the present level is too high 
and whether it constitutes a peak. 

The ascent from the preceding 
valley has been steep and almost 
unbroken, but perhaps that valley 
itself was too deep and too wide. 
We have long suspected that the ex- 
cessive gloom and over-discounting 
of bad news during the period 1946- 
1950 was unwarranted. The renewed 
inflation which came with Korea brought the end of a 
stalemate. Furthermore, the 1952 elections released new 
economic, social and political forces and resulted in 
much new legislation having a direct bearing upon the 
investment climate in the United States. 









Robert S. Byfield 


Causes of the Rise 
Among the principal causes of the substantial rise in 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


Investment opportunities inherent in securities available 

only in the Over-the-Counter Market discussed. Com- 

pletely revised tabulation of unlisted common stocks of 

companies that have paid cash dividends from 5 to 170 

consecutive years presented. How the Over-the-Counter 
Market functions explained. 


Slowly but steadily the Over-the-Counter Mar- 
ket gets, day-by-day, the larger measure of public 
appreciation to which it is entitled. This is not to 
quarrel contentiously with certain recent public 
relations releases of the New York Stock Ex- 
change seeming to imply that all, or most, of the 
financial boons, bounties and blessings available 
to investors are to be gleaned within the verdant 
gardens of NYSE or its membership. Rather we 
propose to say again, what we have said on many 
earlier occasions, that the Over-the-Counter Mar- 
ket is the world’s largest market; and from vast 
municipal and government issues, down to the 
promotional shares of new born ventures, values 
and stable markets are ever available. No intelli- 
gent buyer, whether an individual just making 
his first security purchase, or a financial institu- 
tion boasting a billion in assets can maximize his 
or her or their efforts without entering, and 
employing, the Over-the-Counter Markets. 

Let’s start at the top. The largest outstanding 
issues in America are U. S. Government obliga- 
tions. A number of these issues are listed in the 
bond section of the New York Stock Exchange. 
But for every bond sold in that mart, 50 bonds 
trade over-the-counter. The world’s largest mar- 
ket does, by far, the biggest business in govern- 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


H. T. BIRR, JR. 
President, First California Company 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Bank of America N. T. & S. A. 


Bank of America continues to 
be “The Security I Like Best.” 
Bank of America is unique. 
Founded in 1904 it has grown so 
it is now the 
largest private 
enterprise 
bank in the 
world. This 
remarkable 
record of 
expansion is 
the result of 
sound aggres- 
sive business 
operations ina 
tremendously 
rich and de- 
veloping area. 
The farsighted 
philosophy of 
founder A. P. 
Giannini of believing in and serv- 
ing the small depositor as well 
as the large customers with com- 
plete banking services was an 
original, successful and progres- 
sive banking innovation. This 
philosophy was so soundly based 
that it remains the underlying 
principle of present banking 
operations. As California de- 
veloped, the number of bank 
branches increased, so virtually 
the entire state is being served 
with the complete services of a 
large bank. Bank of America and 
California grew and expanded one 
with the other, each needing the 





i. Bo Meret, Be 


other for continuing progress. 
California’s climate, topography 
and natural resources attracted 
people; the Bank served these 
people and at the same _ time 
helped provide the financial re- 
sources to develop the state’s 


economy. 


Population Growth 

Population growth has had a 
tremendous impact on the state’s 
economy. California, for example, 
is first in new construction, first 
in farm cash income and first in 
auto registrations. Every month 
30,000 new people become resi- 
dents of California. This means 
that each and every month: 

California must find 9,900 units 
of housing for these people. 

20,800 more motor vehicles are 
on the highways. 

12.501 new students 
new classrooms. 

There is a need for 430 new re- 
tail outlets. 

It is estimated that by 1975 
California will rank first in the 
nation with a population of 
21,000,000. 


need 416 


Complete Banking Facilities 

The continuing population 
growth also means there is a need 
for complete banking service, not 
only to serve the people, but to 
aid in the development of the 
California economy. 

Bank of America is most favor- 
ably situated to fulfill this need. 
The statewide branc h-banking 
system offers several distinct ad- 
vantages. Every branch has local 
management, coupled with the 
large resources and credit reser- 
voir of the entire institution. The 
548 branches serve 330 communi- 
ties with complete banking serv- 
ice. The extent of the Bank’s serv- 
ice territory becomes more strik- 
ing when it is realized it has 
branches covering small agricul- 
tural areas as well as numerous 
branch banks serving San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, the two 
largest cities in California. Each 
and every branch provides 52 





banking services in its community. 
With such complete and thorough 
service throughout the state, it is 
easy to understand why Bank of 
America leads other California 
banks in such services as FHA 
loans, auto loans and deposit ac- 
counts. The Bank is prepared to 
serve those who need its many 
services, 
Expansion 

Rank of America’s aggressive 
management has undertaken a 
comprehensive building program 
to meet the demand for more and 
better banking facilities in ever- 
growing California. Since 1946, 
the Bank has added 48 banking 
offices. In 1954, 30 new bank build- 
ings were completed, 44 major 
jobs of remodeling and expansion 
were finished and 40 properties 
acquired for future buildings and 
parking lots. Permits have been 
received for nine additional 
branches that will open in 1955. 


Bank of America as an 


Investment 
The growth and expansion of 
both California and Bank of 


America naturally has benefited 
the investor who realized tnat: 
first, bank stocks offer excellent 
investment opportunities, and sec- 
ondly, selected banks that serve a 
growth territory are doubly at- 
tractive. For example, 100 shares 
purchased Jan. 1, 1945 at a cost 
of $5,300 would have equaled 400 
shares as a result of stock divi- 
dencds and splits, with a value of 
$15,800 as of Dec. 31, 1954. In ad- 
dition, $5,045 would have been re- 
ceived in dividend payments in 
this ten-year period. Bank of 
America, effectively servicing the 
entire state and continually ex- 
panding its branch banking system: 
and services to meet the demands 
of the expanding area stands as an 
outstanding single investment to 
share in the continuing growth of 
California. Its shares are traded 
in the over-the-counter market 
and the current quotation is 38%. 


A. J. CORTESE 

Market Analyst, A. M. Kidder & Co. 
New York City 

Members New York Stock 


American Cyanamid 


Throughout this great bull mar- 
ket, American Cyanamid has had 
an indifferent market perform- 
ance. But that is one of the rea- 

sons it is still 


Exchange 


a good buy. 
A good time 
to buy high- 


grade issues is 
after 
have 
long 


hada 
decline 
(for some 
passing rea- 
son) and when 
they are still 
unpopular. 
The ethical 
drug stocks 
were in this 
position last 
fall, when the 
writer recommended them on the 
same general principles he now 
recommends American Cyanamid 
for long-term investment. I know 
of no comparable growth bluc 
chip that has risen so little from 
its 1953 low. 

American Cyanamid is the sixth 
largest of the major, diversified 
chemical companies. Operating, 
through 10 divisions, more than 
40 plants, mines and _ research 
laboratories at home and abroad, 
the company produces through its 
Lederle Division, antibiotics, sulfa 
drugs, vitamin products, vaccines 
and other pharmaceuticals for 


A. J. Cortese 


they- 
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human and veterinary use: 
through its Organic Chemicals Di- 
vision, acrylonitrile, a basic inter- 
mediate used in making synthetic 
rubber, fibers and plastics, dyes 
used in the textile, paper, leather, 
plastics and other industries, in- 
dustrial explosives and _ textile 
resins; througn its Industrial 
Chemicals Division, many synthe- 
tics used by a large number of 
industries, including synthetic 
cracking catalysts for the petro- 
leum industry and resins for the 
paper industry; through its Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Division, terti- 
lizer materials, insecticides and 
defoliants; through its Fine Chem- 
icals Division, animal feed sunple- 
ments, medicinal chemicals and 
antibiotics sold in bulk to other 
manufacturers; through its Plas- 
tics and Resins Division, synthetic 


materials used by the aircraft, 
woodworking and paint indus- 


tries; through its Pigments Divi- 
sion, organic and inorganic pig- 
ments used in paints, lacquers, 


printing inks, coated fabrics, etc., 
including titanium dioxide; through 
its subsidiary, Davis & Geck, sur- 
gical sutures and specialty prod- 
ucts; and through its subsidiary, 
Chemical Construction Corpora- 
tion, it offers design, engineering 
and construction services for the 
heavy chemical industry. 

In point of sales and profit mar- 
gins, the Lederle Division is the 
110St important, accounting tor 
approximately 25% of total sales. 
It is an important producer of 
broad-spectrum antibiotics—those 
used to treat a wide range of 
diseases—its newest one being 
Achromycin (tetracycline), which 
is replacing its Aureomycin 
(chlortetracycline), which, how- 
ever, continues in use. Patent in- 
terferences on tetracycline and 


chlortetracycline have led to 
cross-licensing arrangements be- 
tween American Cyanamid and 


Charles Pfizer & Co. In addition, 
Cyanamid has granted to Bristol 
Laboratories, Inc. a license for the 
manutacture of tetracycline. For 
several years, Lederle has been 
working on an anti-polio vaccine, 
using the live virus. At the pres- 
ent time, no one can tell whether 
the Salk vaccine, which uses a 
killed virus, will be the perma- 
nent answer to polio or whether 
this type will be replaced eventu- 
ally with a vaccine using a live 
virus. 

3ecause of its emphasis on 
pharmaceuticals, Cyanamid’s ratio 
of research expenditures to sales 
is much higher than it is for the 
other major chemical companies. 
Last year, it amounted to 5.3%. 
Over 50% of the company’s pres- 
ent sales volume is derived from 
new products and processes de- 
veloped in its research labora- 
tories and put into production 
during the past 15 years. 

After rising from $1.45 per 
share in 1946 to $4.50 in 1950, 
earnings, as a result of competition 
in antibiotics, general business 
conditions and strikes, declined to 
$2.95 in 1954. In the first quarter 
of this year they rose to $1.02 per 
share, as compared with 87 cents 
in the first quarter of last year, 
but it seems unlikely that this 
rate will be maintained for the 
whole of 1955. Long-term debt 
amounts to $110.9 million; there 


are 613.6 thousand shares of con- 
preferred stock and 8.7 
Continued on page 9 
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Europe’s Impending 
Dollar Shortage 


By MELCHIOR PALYI 


After asserting the bloom is off Europe’s boom, Dr. Palyi 

comments on what he calls the “Halfway Convertibility” of 

sterling and other currencies. Sees insidious inflation in pres- 

ent monetary policies and exchange controls. Concludes this 

inflationary trend throughout free Europe, accompanied by 

turbulent wage demands, industrial strife, and lack of disci- 
pline, is a short step to dollar shortage. 


For nearly two years, coinci- 
dentally with the American reces- 
sion, Europe has enjoyed record 
levels of national output, con- 
sumption and 
investment. 
They were re- 
flected in an 
unprecedented 
rise of the 
stock markets, 
from London 
to Vienna and 
from Stock- 
holm to Rome, 
which have 
awakened out 


— 





of along 
slumber, try- 
ing to catch 


Dr. 


ub, as it were, 
with the post- 
war inflation of commodity prices. 

Of course, in an inflation com- 
mon stocks usually lag behind 
commodities. After the last war, 
in Europe, the lag has been ex- 
traordinary due to tax burdens 
and socialistic policies. These im- 
pediments were combined with 
the fact that the capital markets 


Melchior Palyi 


were being pre-empted by the 
governments for the benefit of 
nationalized and directed indus- 


tries, thereby styming risk invest- 
ment. 

Europe’s latest, and greatest, 
boom got underway when a num- 
ber of countries, following the 
German example, started in earn- 
est relaxing on exchange controls; 
liberalizing quantitative trade re- 
strictions, to some extent (in Ger- 
many and Holland, in particular) 
in favor of dollar-imports;: 
opening up international com- 
modity markets; simplifying the 
messy currency systems: and so 
forth. The discovery that the 
multi-billion dollar handouts will 
continue, Republicans or no Re- 
publicans, helped, too. So did the 
spreading conviction of Russia’s 
inherent “peacefulness.” 

3ritain’s belated progress was 
most spectacular. She remains an 
over-regulateqd Welfare State in 
which the government is the dis- 
penser of welfare; that is the Con- 
servative program as well as La- 
bor’s. But differences in degree 
are important; even more impor- 
tant are differences in the trend 
of things to come. And the trend 
was clearly toward less socialism, 
less “dirigism” and more conver- 
tibility. 

In Britain, liberalization ol 
de-bureaucratization — measures 
bore rich fruits. As confidence in 
her ability to hold the pound be- 


even 


gan to return, the capital flight 
ebbed, soon to be reversed. The 
consequent improvement of Lon- 
don’s gold (dollar) reserves 
brought about a complete turn- 
about of the capital flow; this 


progress was instrumental in 
bringing the blocked pound close 
to parity. Extending the “trans- 
ferable” system to most countries 
outside the Dollar Area, even for 
capital transactions, and opening 
uv the chief commodity markets 
for international trading, dealt a 
blow to the triangular “shunting” 
transactions, which used to take 
the dollar proceeds of British ex- 
ports out of the authorities grip. 
Internally, the stimulus even of a 
mild “conservatism” showed up 
in more savings, enhanced entre- 
preneurial activity, perhaps even 
in higher labor productivity—all 
of which boosted exports. 

By last summer, the world was 
convinced of an early return to 
convertibility by the pound, also 
the Belgian franc, the Dutch 
gulden and the German mark. The 
Stone Age of Planning—and of 
Bilateralism—seemed to come to 
an end. 

The short period 1952-54 may 
go down as a most prosperous one 
in Britain’s history. The London 
Stock Exchange registered it ac- 
cordingly. Stock quotations rose 
in the 13 months to the end of 
January from 130 to over 199; 
similarly, their counterparts in 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam (by 
77% in 1954), Stockholm, Rome, 
to say nothing of Frankfurt. An 
amazing optimism was spreading 
all over Western Europe—prema- 
turely. It has not died down as 
yet: but the bloom is off the boom. 
Almost everywhere, measures are 
being taken, or discussed, to stop 
an impending Dollar Crisis, the 
worsening of the dollar-trade bal- 


ance. It has already reached the 
painfully acute stage near-dis- 
appearance of all monetary re- 


serves—in two countries, at least: 
Denmark and Norway, both most 
“advanced” along socialistic lines, 
to say nothing of Turkey. 


The Fiasco of Halfway 
Convertibility 
The trend is shown by Britain’s 
balance of payments results (in- 
cluding American aid): 


Million 

Pound 

Sterling 
1952 259 
1953 217 
1954 (‘first half 172 
1954 ‘second half) 12 

The nominal 2% deterioration 


in the United Kingdom’s over-all 


foreign trade meant in reality a 
10% deterioration in its dollar 
trade. Since the New Year, Brit- 


ain is running an appreciable def- 
icit on its international accounts. 
In February alone, her gold and 
dollar holdings fell by $82 million; 


March brought another $14 mil- 
lion decline. This may not seem 
much in view of the $1,300 mil- 


Continued on page 29 
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Life Over-the-Counter 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Enterprise Economist 


A Spring look at a distinguished type of security, gaining in 
popularity as more investors learn about it—the capital stock 
of life insurance companies. 


Nineteen fifty-four was, among 
other things, notable for greatly 
expanded investor interest in, and 
enthusiasm for, life insurance 
stocks. In a 
year which 
also witnessed 
1 mad specula- 
tive scramble 
to hop aboard 
almost any 10c 
uranium stock 
that emerged, 
there was at 
the same time 
a parallel en- 
thusiasm for 
the high grade, 
highly under- 
estimated, and 
oftenvery 
high priced 
life equities. And, strange to say, 
these life stocks (one of which 
sells above $2,000 a share) have 
turned in a pertectly remarkable 
market performance. 

For example, Standard of New 
Jersey rose from its lowest point 
in 1954, 71°%4, to 110% at Dec. 31, 
a gain of 54.2%: similarly, West- 
inghouse rose from 50'% to 8014, 
gaining 60.8%; and General Mo- 
tors from 58*%4 to 97% at the year- 
end, a plus of 66.5%. These are 
surely representative enough 
market leaders on the NYSE. 
Now let’s look at some of our 
over-the-counter life entries. From 
Dec. 31, 1953 to Dec. 31, 1954, 
Aetna Life swung from 93% to 
17812, up 91%; Travelers from 841 
to 1,985, 135%: and Lincoln Na- 
tional from 193 to 378, about 97%. 

All this forward motion did not 
occur just as part of a fortunate 
trading swing. Rather it’s part of 
a long-range pattern based upon 
the expanding sales and premium 
income in this fabulous industry. 
For life insurance today is by far 
the most important thrift form in 
America, and getting bigger with 
each passing day. There are more 
life policy holders than owners of 
savings accounts. At the end of 
1954, 93 million policy holders 
held $339 billion in insurance, and 
assets of all life companies hit 
an all-time high of $84.2 billion, 
a gain for the year of over 7%. 
This growth stems from many 
reasons: (1) Great expansion of 
group life policies; (2) Growth in 
population; (3) Need for cash pro- 
vision for estate inheritance taxes; 
(4) Inflation of the past 20 years 


increasing by 60% the amount 
needed to maintain purchasing 
power; and (5) Postwar increase 
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in the birthrate, making larger 
family coverage necessary. 

Because of (1) these dynamic 
growth factors, (2) the fact that 
life companies deal in money 
which never seems to grow out of 
style (or have to be traded in for 
a new model), (3) marvelous and 
professionally managed income 
bearing investment portfolios, (4) 
actuarial skill, and (5) the con- 
stantly lengthening life span, life 
companies have been able to do a 
wonderful job in adding to stock- 
holders’ equity, year by year. 
These additions to equity are, in 
due course, translated, with patent 
logic, into higher share prices. 

From a potential shareholder’s 
viewpoint, it’s too bad you can’t 
buy stock in Equitable, Metropoli- 
tan, John Hancock or some of the 
other renowned mutuals. But you 
can’t since these (and all mutuals) 
are owned by their policy holders 
with no publicly held stock at all. 
70% of all life insurance is writ- 
ten mutually, which narrows, ac- 
cordingly, investor entry into life 
stocks. 

Fortunately, however, among the 
“stock” companies, which do 30% 
of the business, there are some 
sensationally fine companies; and 
all of their stocks are (appro- 
priately for this edition of the 
“Chronicle” ) traded over the coun- 
ter. The biggest are Travelers 
with over $2'% billion in assets 
and $15'% billion of life in force; 
Aetna with $2.6 billion in assets 
and $15 billion life in force; Con- 
necticut General with $1.3 billion 
of assets and $6.2 billion of life in 
force; and Lincoln National Life 
with over $1 billion in assets and 
$6.9 billion of life in force. These 
are the so-called “big four” stock 
companies, all above the billion 
dollar asset market. 

A number of market experts in 
this field, who have stood by 
smilingly as the market motion of 
these majors has made their ear- 
lier predictions come true, now 
seem to be peering about among 
some of the smaller, lesser-known 
companies for bargains. The same 
principles apply among the big, 
the middle and the small. The key 
things to look for are (1) rate of 
growth in assets and insurance in 
force; (2) insurance in force in 
relation to total market price of 
company’s outstanding stock; (3) 
annual increase in per share book 
value; (4) rate of return on in- 
vestment portfolio; and (5) num- 
ber of shares outstanding. Of the 


above, item No. 2 is particularly 
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useful as a guide in deciding, as 
between two different issues, 
which is the more attractively 
priced. 

You'll note above we don’t talk 
much about dividends. That’s be- 
cause here, as in the case of most 
stocks bought for growth, the cur- 
rent cash dividend should be an 
incidental consideration. Most life 
stocks yield somewhere between 
1% and 2% but the nice thing to 
remember is that, in most cases, 
when a life stock is split, say two 
for one, the old dividend rate is 
continued in the new shares. Thus, 
if a stock splits, your income dou- 
bles: and the whole history of life 
insurance shares is replete with 
splits and stock dividends, That’s 
why people buy ’em. 

Among sound and well regarded 
life equities which might appear 
to offer, currently, elements of 
undervaluation, we suggest you 
look into Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance. Here’s a nice tight little 
capitalization, only 40,000 shares 
quoted at the moment at 1,250 and 
paying (you'll be surprised) $5 a 
year! Company has over $1 billion 
of insurance in force and writes 
now only on a non-participating 
basis. In the last six years, about 
$400 per share has been “plowed 
back.” Kansas City wrote over 
$110 million of new business in 
1954. Here’s a stock that will be 
roundly snubbed by all buyers for 
yield; but that looks like a fine 
candidate for a stock split if one 
is patient enough. Don’t know 
where you'll find a safer dividend 
than the $5 on Kansas City Life! 

Another rather unheralded life 
equity is Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co. with 220,000 
shares outstanding quoted at 79. 
Here’s a kind of reverse. North- 
western National started out as a 
mutual (1885) but in 1927 became 
a stock company. Insurance in 
force here is now about $1.4 bil- 
lion and increased by $200 million 
in 1954 alone. Northwestern Na- 
tional has doubled its assets in the 
past ten years; but new manage- 
ment, which entered here three 
years ago, has visibly increased 
scales velocity. Northwestern Na- 
tional is definitely a live life com- 
pany. 

Other values you might wish to 
inspect are Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia around 115, California 
Western States Life at 90, Conti- 
nental Assurance at 140, and Co- 
lonial at 110, 


We don’t know how close these 
notes on life stocks will come to 
making you a share buyer, but we 
would venture the statement that 
life shares are an _ important, 
worthy and expanding section of 
the over-the-counter market. With 
patience and indifference to in- 
come, you may thrive on life stock. 


With J. H. Goddard Co. 


(Special to Tue FINaNnctiaL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Clifford H. 
Johnson has joined the staff of 
J. H. Goddard & Co. Inc., 85 
Devonshire Street, members of 
the Boston Stock Exchange. 


With Investors Planning 
(Special to THe FrnanctraL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Joseph B. Lit 
is now with Investors Planning 
Corporation of New England Inc., 
68 Devonshire Street. 


With Interstate Secs. 


(Special to Tue FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Margaret 
S. Sherrill has joined the staff 
of Interstate Securities Corpora- 
tion, Commercial National Bank 
Building. 


Forms Curtis Merkel Co. 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. — J. 
Curtis Merkel is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
601 First Avenue North under the 
firm name of Curtis Merkel Com- 
pany. 
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Food Price Index 


Auto Production 
Business Failures 

A slight increase took place in total industrial production for 

the country as a whole in the period ended on Wednesdavw of last 

week. Activity was at or close to peak levels in some lines of 

manufacturing for the week with total output markedly above 
the like period one year ago. : 





A high level of employment was sustained and unemploy- 
ment remained lower than a year ago, according to reports. In- 
creases in construction, quarrying and agricultural pursuits helped 


to offset seasonal layoffs in the textile, apparel and some other 
industries. 


Idle workers drawing unemployment compensation fell for 
the tenth straight week, decreasing to 1,518,000 in the week ended 
April 2, off 458,000 from the late January level. The total a year 
ago was 2,147,000. 


Although they were 6% less numerous than in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, March, 1955, failures rose 12% from 
the preceding month’s level to 1,038, the highest toll in a year. 
Casualties were higher only once, in March, 1954, in the entire 
postwar period, But there were fewer failures this March than 


in the same month in prewar 1940 when 1,197 casualties were 
reported. 


Businesses failed at the rate of 41 for each 10,000 enterprises 
listed in the Dun & Bradstreet Reference Book, according to 
Dun’s failure index. This rate edged upward from 39 in Feb- 
ruary, but remained below the 44 a year ago and the prewar rate 
of 61 in 1940. The index projects monthly failures to an annual 
rate and is adjusted for seasonal variation. 


In the steel industry this week consumer pressure centinues 
to mount, states “The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly. 


The industry is up against a deadly combination of strong 
current demand, consumer attempts to rebuild inventories, hedg- 
ing against a probable rise in steet prices in mid-year, and some 
hedging against steel labor trouble. 

Export demand, already strong, will get stronger, it adds. 
Great Britain has lifted tariff duties on steel imports of urgently- 
needed products for the first time since Korea. Other Eurepean 
countries are in similar straits, and they are buying every pound 
United States mills can spare. 


Steel producers are now using so-called defense-reserve 
facilities to bolster output. These high cost melt shops are breught 
into play only when mills are hard-pressed to satisfy customer 
demand. 

Although contending that consumer pressure is not so great 
as in 1953, even conservative steel sales executives now admit that 
the market is good through August on the basis of orders on the 
books and the outlook for consuming industries. 


In continuing, “The Iron Age” observes that it would not take 
much to convert the market into one that could be classed as run- 
away. The railroads might be the deciding factor, since their steel 
ordering already has picked up and their business is good. 

Producers already have fallen considerably behind on their 
deliveries. Originally, it was flat-rolled, but the lag in deliveries 
has extended itself to include a broad list of products. This means 
that sooner or later the mills must refuse orders for a long enough 
period to bring deliveries into line with promises, declares this 
trade authority. 


If production schedules are met this week, the industry may 
shatter the all-time record of 2,324,000 tons established in March, 
1953. The estimated rate of operation is 96% capacity, which 
would be just 8,000 tons below the record. Oftentimes, mills ex- 
ceed estimated production, and it would take just a slight nudge 
to set a new mark, concludes this trade journal. 

In the automotive industry the past week the completion of 
the 3,000,000th United States car or truck of 1955 was marked 
by new weekly car and car-truck production records, 

“Ward’s Automotive Reports” estimated the April 18-23 week’s 
car-truck output at 216,390 units, or 4.9% better than the previ- 
ous peak of 205,262 hit March 28-April 2. Cars alone were 
pegged at 185,500, or 4.2% over the record 178,068 scored in the 
March 21-26 week. 

Some 30,890 truck erections were on tap last week to bring 
the 1955 cumulative total ahead of that for a year ago for the 


Continued on page 70 
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Getting Government 


Out of Business 


By HON. ROWLAND R. HUGHES* 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 


Stressing the motive of getting Government out of most of its 
hundred-odd business activities to the maximum extent possi- 
ble, Budget Director Hughes enumerates the unessential busi- 
nesses in which the Federal Government is now engaged. Says 
philosophy of Eisenhower Administration is based on: (1) that 
gevernment should not compete with or interfere with private 
enierprise; (2) that government in commercial or industrial 
activities is costly to taxpayers, and (3) the sale of govern- 
ment commercial-type enterprises would bring in billions of 
dollars to the Treasury. Reviews recent Federal moves to get 
government out of business, and concludes that the best inter- 
esis of the nation are to end unwarranted competition 
with business. 


The Federal Government, in re- 
cent years, has been engaged in 
over a hundred business-type ac- 
tivities. These have included such 
diverse pro- 
grams as the 
manufacture 
of fertilizer, 
helium, rub- 
ber, lumber, 
electric power, 
sleeping bags, 
false teeth, 
spectacles ice 
cream, maps, 
flags, paint, 
ammunition, 
clothing, mag- 
nesium, furni- 
ture, ships, 
rail, air, and 
marine trans- 
port, trucking, blueprinting, in- 
Surance, warehousing, the opera- 
tion of hotels and laundries, scrap 
processing, tire retreading, coffee 
roasting, garbage collection, bak- 
ing, furniture and typewriter re- 
pair, window washing, dry clean- 
ing, banking, salvage, and fur 
sealing. Indeed, the Government 
is, among other things, the largest 
electric 
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power producer in the 
country, the largest insurer, the 
largest lender and the largest 


borrower, the largest landlord and 
the largest 


tenant, the largest 
holder of grazing land and the 
largest holder of timberland, the 


largest owner of grain, the largest 
warehouse operator, the largest 
shipowner, and the largest truck- 
fleet operator. 

~ For a nation which is the cita- 
del and the world’s principal ex- 
ponent of private enterprise and 
individual initiative, this is a 
rather amazing list. What I would 
like to do today is to describe in 
some detail the actual situation 


of the Government in business, 





*An address by Mr. Hughes before the 
29th Arnua! Convention of the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce, Longview, 
Texas, Aprii 15, 1955. 


how we arrived where we are to- 
day, and what the present Admin- 
istration ‘is trying to do about it. 


Justification for Government 
Operations 
Government business-type en- 
terprises, particularly those in 
which the Government serves it- 
self, have been justified as being 
in the naiional interest for a 
variety of reasons: quality control, 
economy, security, convenience, 
or as a check on commercial 

prices—to mention a few. 

A considerable number of Gov- 
ernment enterprises were begun, 
for example, on the ground that 
the quality of commercial mer- 
chandise was not satisfactory. The 
Navy has been roasting and 
grinding its own coffee since 1858, 
on the basis of dissatisfaction with 
the cost or quality of the coffee 
it could buy commercially. In- 
ability of the Navy to buy ade- 
quate rope on the open market 
led in 1834 to the establishment 
of a rope walk at the Boston 
Navy Yard, which has been in 
constant operation ever since. The 
Navy Department's original justi- 
fication for the rope walk, as it 
appeared in the Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the Navy for 
1831, asserted: 

“All observation and experi- 
ence in the Navy show that in 
nothing does it suffer more at this 
time than from bad cordage. The 
impositions in the quality of the 
hemp, in the manufacture, and 
in the tar, are numerous, are dif- 
ficult of detection, productive of 
injurious delays when detected 
and, when not detected, exceed- 
ingly hazardous to the safety of 
both crews and vessels. Indeed, 
the reasons seem more powerful 
in favor of making our own cord- 
age, than of building our own 
vessels .. .” 

A secondary 


reason fer estab- 
lishment 


of the rope walk, in- 
Continued on page 22 
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Observations... 





By A. WILFRED MAY 
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FUND POLICY IN A PROXY CONTEST 


Involved as a serious long-term 
issue in that Montgomery Ward 
battle is mutual fund policy vis- 
a-vis such a contest. It will be re- 
called that at 
a climactic 
stage of the 
recent imbro- 
glio Mr. H. L. 
Prankard, Il, 
President of 
Affiliated 
Fund, Inc. and 
American 
Business 
Shares, Inc., 
open-end in- 
vestment com- 
panies owning 
respectively 
90,000 and 15,- 
000 shares of 
Ward stock, announced both that 
the shares would be voted, and 
how they would be voted (for the 
continuation of the incumbent 
management). 


The act, in the first instance, of 
the Fund’s voting its stock seems 
thoroughly commendable. As this 
writer has commented previously, 
this preserves the en-franchise- 
ment of the fund shareholder, as 
well as corporate democracy. 


In the second instance, the deci- 
sion to announce the choice of 
sides in advance is considered jus- 
tified in a particular instance like 
this by Mr. Prankard to answer 
legitimate inquiries by sharehold- 
ers and dealers, including guid- 
ance for themselves; to further a 
strong desire to help one side win; 
and on the ground of the fund’s 
substantial holdings and the re- 
sulting broad public interest. 


A. Wilfred May 


On Holding and Voting 


Furthermore, this fund execu- 
tive does not believe in liquidat- 
ing a ovosition merely because 
there is a proxy fight. He only 
sells for investment reasons, of 
which a contest is not one. But he 
would sell if he should believe that 
the occurrence of such a contest of 
itself might hurt the company. 
“We would sell in a case where 
we thought the business might 
deteriorate as a result of the fight, 
just as it would be harmed by any 
other cause. But the mere onset 
of a contest does not permit us 


to duck the _ responsibility of 
holding and voting according to 
our considered judgment,’ Mr 


Prankard explained to this writer. 

In some proxy contest, a fund 
manager could feel that ensuing 
and continuing intra-management 
dissension might entail a perma- 
nent deteriorating result. Pre- 
sumably this might constitute an 
exception and prompt a Fund’s 
liquidation. 


On Consulting the Fund’s Own 


Shareholders 
Midst the Ward contesi the 
head of a voluble independent 


shareholder #roup took exception 
to this Fund’s voting of its shares 
without consulting its own share- 
holders. In a to 
Mr. Prankard, with copies to the 
two company protagonists, to the 
SEC, to Senator Fulbright and to 


communication 


some other disinterested observ- 
ers including this writer, Mrs. 
Wilma Soss, President of the 


Federation of Women Sharehold- 


ers in American Business. Inc., 
maintains that in such a well 
publicized proxy fight fund 
shareholders should receive lit- 
erature from both sides and have 
the right to record their own 
votes. Her Federation cortends 


that just as proxies in their names 


are sent out by brokers, proxies 
should be sent by a Fund to its 
shareholders so that such share- 
holders could indicate how they 
wish their shares cast. Further, 
the group questions the propriety 
of investment trust management 
voting all its shares for any one 
side unless directed by sharehold- 
ers to do so. 

Fund management’s reaction to 
this contention is interesting in 
highlighting the general raison 
d’etre and basic advantages of 
its functioning. “I doubt that the 
122,000 shareholders of our Com- 
pany would want us to bother 
unem with all of the literature 
which has been mailed to the 
Ward shareholders, with a re- 
quest that they read it and then 
tell us how to vote their interest 
in the shares we own,” says Mr 
Prankard. “Our shareholders ex- 
pect the money they have invested 
in our Company to be managed 
for them. That is why they bought 
our shares. If they wished to man- 
age their own investments, they 
undoubtedly would have bought 
individual securities, like 
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stock of Montgomery Ward. One 
of the advantages of owning 
shares in an investment company 
like ours is that the management 
relieves the shareholders of many 
of the details they would have in 
handling individual securities.” 

These functions, he points out, 
include decisions as to what, and 
when, to buy and sell, the weigh- 
ing of the many factors involved 
in the holding of a large number 
of stocks, and would include deci- 
sions as to how to vote at stock- 
holders’ meetings. 

He asks whether it would not 
be just as logical for a Fund to 
poll its stockholders each time it 
contemplated the purchase or sale 
of a security. 


“TI em sure our shareholders be- 
lieve we are more competent than 
they to decide how to vote our 
90,000 shares of Ward stock. We 
know the issues, we have all the 
information before us and we 
have talked to the principals on 
both sides. It is our responsibility 
to make the decision as to what 
will be in the best interests of 


- our shareholders. We do not think 


we should evade our responsi- 
bility by asking our shareholders 
to decide what should be done,” 
Mr. Prankard concluded. 
* * % ts 
Such are some of the less flam- 
boyant and publicized ramifica- 


the tions of a company proxy contest! 
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| transactions are taking place, 


MONUMENTAL PRESS 
BALTIMORE 11, 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me 


Jr. Enclosed is $ 


full payment. 
| Name 


Address 





Curiosity Seekers Wanted 


TO READ 
A LITTLE BOOKLET CALLED 


| 
Between | 


The Sheets 
(Balance Sheets) | 


By William J. Hudson, Jr. | 


Have you ever wondered why a stock such as Cheney 
Bros. would rise from 7 to 20 in a vear’s time in the face 
of declining sales, earnings, and dividends’ s 


THE SECRET IS FOUND IN ITS BALANCE SHEET 
For the inside story of why this and hundreds of such 


most exciting and intensive search for asset values today), 
send in today your $1.00 for your copy of: 


SLEEPING BEAUTIES BETWEEN THE SHEETS 


(Over 300 Sleeping Beauties Traded 
Over-the- 


MARYLAND 


Between The Sheets (Balance Sheets)” by William J. Hudson, 


a - _ — — 4 





Beauties 


2 


(this is the story of America’s 


(Balance Sheets) 
Counter) 


Telephone: BEimont 5-914! 


copies of “Sleeping Beauties 


($1 per copy postpaid) in 
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MunicipalUaderwritingSyndicates 


By ALAN K. BROWNE* 
Vice-President 
Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association 


West Coast investment banker, afier defining terminology 
used in municipal financing, points out the large volume of 
municipal borrowing and explains the underwriting proce- 
dures. Gives comments and suggestions on underwriting prob- 
lems, and discusses municipal revenue bond underwriting by 
commercial banks. Concludes banks have a stake in municipal 
underwriiing syndicates, either directly or indirectly, and 
municipal bond dealers have performed a great public service 
in adequately financing needed public improvements. Stresses 
watchfulness to protect credit, promote competition and 
provide fair play in underwriting. 


I believe that this discussion I 
will provide some basis of under- 





The Importance of Municipal 

tanding as to the problems of Bond Underwriting 
oie “ery os parucuiaisy lose The municipal bond business, 
egal prol as we like to term it, is probably 
- , bigger than most of us realize. 
——e _— = It has always been a healthy 
ery _ wih Ae child, but the years following 
. yg : . World Wat Il have seen the an- 
wey" we 4 ial volume of new issues climb 
‘ ith sucn unprecedented totals, with a 
roblems Prt rrespondil.g increase in the to- 
~ naps of bonds outstanding in the 
nd = encour- ha of ali classes of investors. 
ge sound Just consider the figures in the 
“x —e oil accompanying table, extracted 
+a gy Abe om the “Daily Bond Buyer,” 
‘he btene nd their meaning as applied to 

aah 2 sot muni ipal law. 

ey Mowe +g ; To meet the impact of the vol- 
ovo Alan K. Browne ume of municipal finance, a rela- 
ig funds for rahe tively small group of investment 
tL necessary public improvements pankers, in relation to the frater- 
t a reasonable cost to the bor- nity as a whole, have labored 
ower, a tair profit to the 1 nder- mightily to carry out their basic 
writer, and a Satislacto:y return function of providing funds to 
to the investor, meet the public improvement 
I hope in the time allotted to needs of our postwar economy. To 
ceal briefly with: accomplish this, additional capital 
(1) The importance of munici- funds have been required, broader 


] > 
i1as 


distribution 
and new 


il bond underwriting. 
(2) Unde 


been necessary, 


sp echnk Ss have bee \- 
rwriting procedures. techniques have been i! 


‘ = ied troduced. This has not been accom- 
(3) Underwriting problems— plished without cost, as there is 
COMIMeNn LS and suggestions. no ‘ uaranty of a profit to an 
(4) Municipal revenue bond underwriter, nor is it possible to 
underwriting by commercial train personnel within a_ short 
banks. period, in the philosophy, tech- 


niques 


(5) Summary. and procedures that a1 
so necessary in a good municipal 
Terminology man. Today one of the crying 

It is always important to define needs of our profession is trained 
certain terms used in discussions technical personnel. We are not 
such as this. particularly when attracting new blood to our busi- 


the terminology as applied to in- ness fast enough, nor is it possi- 


vestinent banking might conceiv- ble to hold ail that are sold on 
ably have a different or limited the idea of learning our profes- 
meaning if applied elsewhere. sion. 
When we speak of “municipals” I believe one of the most com- 
and municipal bonds, it is in- Pelling facts that is often over- 
nded to refer to all types of looked in discussing municipal fi- 


eeneral obiizations and revenue Mance is that the municipal bond 


bonds issued) by the several states business is not regulated in the 
and their political subdivisions, <@2™%¢ Manner as the securities 
including aii of the minor varia- PrOkerage business and corporate 
tions that are found in this vast investment banking, except for 
eld. I will exclude special as- the fraud provisions of the Secu- 
ssment bonds, tax notes. war- Yrities & Exchange Act. Codes of 
nts and other temporary forms ¢thics and fair trade practices 
of borro\ * which, vgeneralls ploy: municipal bond 
veakin not lend themselves @eale’s are self-imposed and have 
the ual underwriting pro- 0 legal significance. Considering 
cedures. that municipal bond dealers o 
Municipal underwriting svndi- Crate in the several states, facing 
cates defines a group of investment @!! of the technical variations oi 
ankers associated to consider q State and local law, the necessity 
ew issue of municipal bonds to ©f Serving the broad public inter- 
e offered for sale, to bid for est 18s a challenge, as well as a 
em at a agreed price, 1d if primary responsibility. 
rchased, to offer them for sal Therefore, as we view the many 
a satisfactory return to inves- financial needs of our siates and 
rs and 1 istribute them at a their political subdivisions to sup- 
rofit to the underwriters. |] Ply funds for needed public im- 
light say that this is tt always provements and for various vet- 
he successful endiu of such Crans purposes, and to either 


vyndicates 


Investment ban] 


meet the 
deny the rot 


pact of growth or to 


‘ing is that broad of urban decay, mu- 


eld of finance primarily con- Nicipal bond underwriting is im- 
rned th the formation of portant to all of us. It is the ma- 
pital, as distinguished from Chinery employed to accomplish 
ymmercial banking, which im- this purpose. It is a part of our 


lies the receivi: 


g of deposits and 
aking loans 


follows that in- 





; Selected Total No. of Total Par 
sstment bankers are those en- Years all Issues 

ged in the various phases of 1954 6526 
ivestment banking 1950 5861 

045 3316 

An address by Mr. Browne before +4 319 

Pacific Southwest Regional Week of 1940 9100 
2¢ American Bar Association, Section of 1933 2516 ] 
unicipal Law, Phoenix, Ariz., April 15, 


*55. 


* 1953. 


Municipal Bonds—Long Term 
$6,968,641 896 
3,693 604,165 
1,203,557,909 
1,497 ,683.294 


economy and a fundamental seg- 
ment of our democratic process. 
We are ail part of it, whether we 
register our vote for or against 
a local bond issue, purchase the 
bonds, pass on the legal proceed- 
ings, enjoy the resulting improve- 
ment, pay the tax, or supply the 
revenue to service the debt. 


II 
Underwriting Procedures 
Judge Harold R. Medina, in his 
cpinion filed Oct. 14, 1953, in 
United States of America vs. The 
Seventeen Investment Banking 
Firms, details a brief but very 
informative history of investment 


banking, particularly as to how 
an investment banker functions. 


I will not attempt to repeat, be- 
yond brief reference, those parts 
which are applicable to our dis- 
cussion. 

Historically there 
parallels between underwriting 
procedures as applied to corpo- 
rate securities and municipal! 
bonds. The common basis is that 
both involve the raising of capi- 
tal funds .hrough the issuance 
and sale of securities to invest- 
ment bankers, and tne distribu- 
tion of sucn securities to various 
types of investors. 

In the initial phase the issuance 


are many 


of corporate securities rearires 
some action by a Board of Di- 
rectors, confirming action by 


stockholders and approval of reg- 
ulatory agencies having supervi- 
sion over the issuance and sale 
of such securities, and of course 
accounting, legal, engineering and 
financial effort where applicable. 

Municipal bonds have usually 
been the result of a bond issue 
being submitted to the electorate 
by the issuing body, with a result- 
ing approval either by a majority 
or two-thirds majority according 
to local iaw. With changing con- 
ditions, we have seen many more 
municipal bond issues originating 
without a vote of the electorate 
either, because they are revenue 
bonds and do not represent 
ing power and, in many instanc?2s, 
are issued by so-called “authori- 
ties’ which are in effect a forin 
of super-government without geo- 
graphical boundaries except as to 
their origin ©y one or inore states 

Because of this difference in 
origin, municipal bond under- 
writing procedures have evolved 


tax- 


to meet the problems broughi 
about by the multiplicity of is- 
sues, wide variations in amounts 
of bonds and the peculiarities of 


each individual issue. However, 
the machinery of syndicate man- 
agement and distribution remains 
somewhat comparable to both the 
corporate and the municiral field. 

I am sure that most of us are 
familiar with the way in which 
municipal bond issues are offered 
for sale, varying sccording to 
statutory provisions as they 
ply to individual borrowers. 

Most investment banking firms 
maintain extensive files and ref- 
erence material to keep intormed 
as to actual and: potential financ- 


ap- 


ing which might be of interest 
to them and/or their customers 
The “Daily Bond Buyer” is the 


trade publication most frequentls 


used by borrowers to bring their 
offerings to the attention of in- 
vestment bankers and investors 
For this reason municipal bond 


dealers find it a ready source of 
information when determining 
their interest in proposed financ- 
ing. Obviously, however, all mu- 
nicipal bond issues are not re- 
corded in the “Daily Bond 
Buyer,’ unless someone makes a 
point to see that the necessary 
data is made available. Non-voted 
bonds, including funding and re- 


Debt Outstanding 
as of June 30 
000,000 omitted 


32,200 
23.722 
15.626 
19,891 
19.517 


Value all Issues 


,127,576,000 
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funding of outstanding debt, pri- 
vately negotiated bond saies not 
requiring public sale, or public 
sales without wide publicity, re- 
sult in gaps in the files and rec- 


ords of those who try to keep 
posted. 

Inasmuch as municipal bond 
dealers may be able to sell issues 
to their customers other than 
local issues, end other than bonds 
originating within the state in 


which their main office is located, 
the challenge to individual deal- 
ers to know about municipal bond 
issues of notential interest is 
tremendous. . 
Underwriting syndicates, often 
referred to as “joint accoun's” or 
“group accounts,” implying an ac- 
counting connotation, may include 
two or more investment banking 
firms. The reasons for such joint 
action are many. The piimary 
reason is usually to snare the lia- 


bility. However, ability to com- 
pare price and market views, 
sales ability and, on occasion, 
ability to produce the bonds 


through negotiation and/or con- 
tract, are compelling reasons for 
the formation of underwriting 
syndicates. 

The simplest form of under- 
writing syndicate is the so-called 
“two-handed account” wherein 
two dealers agree to bid, and, if 
successful on their bid, reoffer 
bonds at an agreed price. The 
terms of such arrangements are 
usually simple and are frequently 
verbal, confirmed subsequently by 
letter for the record. 

From this simple sort of ar- 
rangement on relatively small is- 
sues, underwriting syndicate for- 
mation becomes more complicated 
as the size of the issue increases 
and the nature of the borrowing 
more involved. 

Over the years, the compiled 
records of municipal bond dealers 
have produced data indicating the 
results of bond sales by individ- 
ual issue. Some records include a 
massive amount of detail, while 
others are relatively casual. From 

Continued on page 34 





$180,000 Bridge Bonds 
$375,000 Hospital Bonds 


CITY OF BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


NOTICE IS HFREBY GIVEN that the City of Beloit, Wisconsin 
will receive sealed bids until 5 o’clock P.M., Central Standard Time on 


May 1 


‘, 


1955 


for the purchase of $180,000 Bridge Bonds and $375,000 Hospital Bonds 
maturing on June 1 of each of the years 1956 to 1975, inclusive, as 


follows: 


YEAR BRIDGE HOSPITAL TOTAL 
a $5.000 $10,000 $15,000 
1957 5,000 10,000 15,000 
1958 5.000 10,000 15,000 
1959 5.000 10.000 15,000 
1960 5.000 10,000 15,000 
1961 5.000 10,000 15.000 
1962 5.000 10.000 15.000 
1963 5.000 10,000 15,000 
1964 5.000 10,000 15,000 
1965 10,000 20,000 30,000 
1966 10.000 20.000 30,000 
1967 10,000 20.000 30,000 
1968 10.000 25,000 35.000 
16-9 10 000 25.000 35.000 
1970 10.000 25.000 35.000 
1971 15.000 30.000 45.000 
1972 15,0060 30.000 45,000 
1973 15.000 30.000 45.000 
1974 15,000 30,000 45,000 
1975 15.000 30,000 45.000 


all of said bonds being dated June 1, 1955, denomination $1,000 and 


payable at the office of the City Treasurer, 


Beloit, Wisconsin, or at 


the option of the holder at a bank to be agreed upon by the city and 


the purchaser of the bonds. 
to principal. 

The maximum rate of 
thereafter. 
1% and 
more than 

4 


repetition of an 


shall specify 
rate for 
interest rate will 


bid 
one 


no 


any 


interest 
2 per cent per annum payable December 1, 


All of said bonds will be registrable as 


is 


the bonds 
semiannually 


borne 
1955 


to by 


and 


be 


All interest rates must be in multiples of one-quarter of 
more 
single 


than two interest rates with not 
maturity of either issue. The 
not be regarded as an additional 


rate. No bid will be considered for less than par and accrued interest 


for all of the bonds of both issues. The bonds will be awarded to the 
responsible bidder whose bid results in the lowest net interest cost 
to the city to be determined by computing the total interest on all 
of the bonds to their respective maturities and deducting therefrom 
the premium bid, if any. 

3ids must be accompanied by a certified or cashier’s check on 
a solvent bank in the amount ol of the principal amount of the 
bonds pavable to the City Treasurer as a guarantee of good faith, 
to be forfeited to said city by the successful bidder as liquidated 
camages should he fail to take up and pay for the bonds when ready 

Said bonds will be the direct obligations of said City of Beloit 


payable from unlimited 

Said $180.000 Bridge Bonds 
the city’s share of constructing 
said city: 
of constructing an 
said city. 

A certified transcript, 
as of the date of the delivery 
approving opinion of Chavman 
successful bidder at the expe 
conditioned 
own expense. 

Delivery of 
Illinois, will be 


addition to 


valorem 
are 
a 

and said $375,000 Hospital 


and 


taxes. 

issued for the purpose of paying 

bri across the Rock River in 
3onds are issued for the purpos« 


ige 


Beloit Municipal Hospital in and for 


inc'uding a non-litigation certificate dated 
ot 


and 
be 


the bonds 
Cutler will 


the unqualified 
furnished to the 


se of the city and all bids will be so 
The purchaser shal! 


supply the printed bonds at his 


the bonds in the State of Wisconsin or to Chicago, 
at the expense of the city. 


The bonds will be awarded to the successful bidder by the City 
Council at a meeting to be held on May 17, 1955. 


The right 
irregularities 
obtained from 


is reserved to 
in the bid 


the undersigned 


reject 
accepted. 
upon 


anv and all bids and to waive 
Additional information may be 
request. 
R. H. CALLAND 
City Clerk 
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New Issue , 
| ‘e% ay 
oe 2 ° . J * ‘ r Revere i sa 
Providing Funds for the Growing Educational Needs of California . A 
; } 
- | 
| 
| | 
' 
| 
| $30,000 000 | 
| 
‘ i! 
| are o qirornia | 
| 
i 
5%, 4%, 2%, 214% and "4% 
| } 
| S S h | B ildi Aid B d Seri J 
i | 
| tafe school bBuliding Al onds, series 
i 
’ 
' 
AMOUNTS, RATES, MATURITIES 
AND YIELDS OR PRICES 
Dated May 1, 1955 Due November 1, 1957-81, incl. (Accrued interest to be added) 
i . ‘ ‘ P , — Coupon Yield or 
Principal and semi-annual interest (May 1 and November 1) payable These bonds, to be issued for school purposes, in the opinion Amount Rate Due Pricet i} 
at the office of the Treasurer of the State of California in Sacramento, f 4 will be valid and feaatiy bind al chili $1.000,00 $0, 1957 1.10% i 
California, or at the option of the holder at the office of any duly au- OF COUNSE! WIl DE VEliG BNE SEGA DINGINE Feneral Gauge ne " » ; . raed . aa. \! 
thorized agent of the State Treasurer, including the agent of the State tions of the State of California payable in accordance with ps ested 5 a iain | 
er . ' —s A 0 . 70 | 
1, Cou ds in « . ; | 
Treasurer in New York City oupon bonds in denomination of their terms out of the General Fund of the State. and the full 1 008.000 $ 1960 1.40% 
$1,000 registerable only as to both principal and interest. c as “har errs a i 
faith and credit of the State of California is pledged for the 1,000,000 5 1961 1.45% ; 
t f | } ‘ | U d I 1,100,000 5 1962 1.50% j 
; , reo alu ate : 
Bonds maturing on and after November 1, 1977 are subject to redemp- punctual payment of both principal and interest. Under the 1,100,000 1%, 1963 1.65% | 
| tion at the option of the Strate, as a whole or in part, on November 1, enabling statute the State ts obligated to collect annually, in 1,100,000 1%, 1964 1.70% \ 
976 sreto) and of st payment « we. 1,100,006 Y, 9 
1976 (but not prior thereto) and on any interest payment date there the same manner and at the same time as other state revenue — ‘4 pen 
after, at the principal amount thereof and accrued interest thereon to 1,100,000 1%, 1966 99% 
date of redemption. Publication of notice of redemption shall be once is collected, such sum in addition to the ordinary revenue of 1,200,000 1% 1967 1.80% 
a week for two weeks not less than 30 days nor more than 90 days prior the State as shall be required to pay princ ipal and interest on 1,200,000 1% 1968 1.85% 
to said date of redemption, in each of the Cities of San Francisco, Sac- he| 1s , f The I h 1,200,000 2 1969 1.90% 
ramento and Los Angeles, California. If less than all the bonds should the bonds as the same become due. 1¢ bonds were author- 1,200,000 2 1970 1.95% 
be redeemed, they shall be called in inverse numerical order, the part ized by the electorate on November 4, 1952 for the purpose 200,000 2 1971 100 
o called r “ss than all the ds maturing in any one yez ' 3 . 1,300,006 2 972 
sq called not less than all the bon ee ee of providing aid for school construction in the State, the pte - _ 
1,300,000 2 1973 2.05% 
ve ; amounts thereof to be repaid, in whole or in part, by the 1,300,000 2 1974 2.05% 
| In the opinion of counsel, interest payable by the State upon list 1.300.000 > 1975 > hoe, | 
2 J : < < »CeIY y ¢ ’ ’ - “- c 
its bonds is exempt from all present Federal and State of Cali- Cee Coes oo 1,300,000 > 1976 > 10% Hi 
: j “sehr ,300, 2 2.10% 
fornia personal income taxes under existing statutes, regula- 1,400,000 2 19779 2.15% | 
{| tions and court decisions. Ty bonds are oft ered when. as and it issued and received 1,400,000 2 1978* 2.20% 
' Oo 2! QO70F 
} ] us a d 1 hs ct to if rol al F f I, galit 1 L , the Hon- 100.000 . l ss hy 
, ° , ° ‘ 1,400,000 2! 980* 00 
| W e believe these bonds will meet the requirements as le eal rable Edmund G. Brown, Attorney General of f conn be ea aca 
| investments for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York, the Seatoot Call » and by Messrs. Orvicl : “ ' 
! . . ° ° . é Hf oj Llp OTN shith4 t/ if ’ WTI 9 . . 
} California and certain other states and for Savings Banks in bl ; Pp “ap : Bonds maturing 1977-31 subject to call at par plus 
i » 4 - ; j yiazet 9 olni f ff rue nrerest f nd afte oO ibe 1 976 
| Massachusetts and Connecticut and will be eligible as security Dahiquist, Herr 7 caves At pnt othe rset a eee 
for deposits of public moneys in California. torneys, San Francisco, California. tYield to maturity 
i 











Bank of AmericaN. T.&S.A. The Chase Manhattan Bank © The First National City Bank of New York Blyth &Co.,Inc. © The First Boston Corporation Harriman Ripley&Co. Harris Trust and Savings Bank ~—-R. H. Moulton & Company 





American Trust Company Glore, Forgan & Co. C. J. Devine & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Union Securities Corporation Merrill ny oe & Beane Weeden & Co. The First National Bank | 
Seattle First National Bank Security-First National Bank © Equitable Securities Corporation Dean Witter&Co. California Bank William R. Staats & Co. Reynolds & Co. J. Barth é Co. ” Bache & Co. . Wertheim Co. | 
| A. C. Allyn and Company B. J. Van ten £00. Inc. Coffin & Burr Heller, Bruce & Co. Barr Brothers & c. Hayden, Stone & Co. A.G.Becker&Co. Clark, Dodge&Co. traHaupt&Co.  G.H. Walker & Co. | 
Roosevelt & Cross Andrews & Wells, Inc. Bacon, Whipple ‘= S. Smithers & Co, Trust Company of Georgia Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. ‘Same, Hammill & Co. £.*. Hutton & Company Wm. €. Pollock & Co., Ine. | 
| Wood, Struthers & Co. A. M. Kidder & Co. New York Hanseatic Corporation Fidelity Union Trust Company The First National Bank Gregory & Son Branch Banking & Trust Company Kaiser & Co. | 
| The Ohio Company The Robinson-Humphrey Company, inc. Schaffer, Necker &Co. Wachovia Bank and Trust Company Robert Winthrop Co. R. D. White & Company Fairman, Harris & Company Inc. The National City Bank 
| Lawson, Levy & Williams Talmage &Co. National Bank of Commerce Hayden, Miller & Co. Folger, Nolan-W. B. Hibbs & Co. Inc. 1H. M. Byllesby and Company William Biair & Company = Cruttenden & Co. McCormick & Co. | 
| The Milwaukee Company Burns, Corbett & Pickard, i “Fulton, Reid & Co. H.E.Work&Co. Stone & Youngberg Irving Lundborg & Co. cunen tees & Co. Allan Blair & Company Feld, Richards & Co. Blunt Ellis & Simmons | 
| Nerieesiore — Bank Davis, Skaggs & Co. A.G. Edwards & Sons Kalman & Company, Inc. Mullaney, Wells & Company Julien Collins & Company Courts &Co. Bosworth, Sullivan & Company, Inc. Lucas, Eisen & Waeckerle 


Incorporated 


Anderson & Strudwick Prescott & Co. Ginther, Johnston & Co. Foster & Marshall Wurts, Dulles & Co. Kenower, MacArthur & Co. Boettcher and Company Thornton, Mohr & Farish Stein Bros. & Boyce 
Dwinnell, Harkness & Hill Hooker & Fay H. V. Sattley & Co., Inc. Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. Rockland-Atlas National Bank Janney & Co. The Pengles National Bank The Continental Bank and Trust Company 
Incorporated of Boston Cherlottesville, Va Salt Lake City, Utah ; 


Brush, Slocumb & Co.inc. J.B. Hanawer&Co. Ferris & Company J.C. Wheat&Co.  Seasongood & Mayer © Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc. | Wagenseller & Durst, inc. The Weil, Roth & Irving Co. Dol! & Isphording, Inc. 
Walter Stokes & Company Fred D. Blake & Co. Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox Arthur L. Wright & Co., Inc. Magnus & Company Walter, Woody and Heimerdinger C. N. White & Co. | 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


it is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 








Area Kesources—Booklet on natural resources—Utah Power 
& Light Co., Dept. M, P. O. Box 899, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 

Atomic Energy Review—Study—Harris, Upham & Co., 14 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Atomic Map, in four colors (revised)—Describing and locating 
atomic activity of 97 different companies—Atomic Develop- 
ment Securities Co., 1033 Thirtieth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C. 

Business in Brief—Quarterly economic digest—Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, Pine Street Corner of Nassau, New York 15, 
New York. 

Business Outlook—Review—H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. Also available is an analysis oi Eastern 
Industries, Inc. 

Canadian Letter—Fortnightly review of the Canadian Securi- 
ties Market—Newling & Co., 21 West 44th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 

Grapnic Stocks—1001 charts showing monthly highs and lows, 
volume of trading, earnings and dividends, latest capitaliza- 
tion and 56 group averages tor 12 years up to date on 
virtually every stock listed on New York Stock Exchange 
and American Stock Exchange—single copy (spiral bound) 
$10; yearly (6 revised books) $50; free sample page on re- 
quesi—F. W. Stephens, 87 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 

Hotel Operations in 1954—Onperating ratios of 100 hotels lo- 
cated in 50 cities—brochure—Horwath & Horwath, 4! East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Houston Banks and Trust Companies—Comparative figures for 
year ending Dec. 31, 1954—B. V. Christie & Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston 2, Texas. 





Investing Made Easy—Explaining in non-technical terms the 
operations and services of investment conpanies—National 
Association of Investment Companies, 61 Broadway, New 
York City—paper—10 cents per copy (quantity prices on 
request). 

Investment Opportunities in Japan—Circular—Yamaichi Secu- 
rities Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Japanese Rayon Industry, Past & Present—Study—Daiwa Se- 
curities Company, Ltd., 8, 2-chome Otemachi, Chiyoda Ward, 
Tokvo, Japan. 

Japanese Shipping Industry—Analysis in “Monthly Stock Di- 
gest’—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

New York City Bank Stocks—Quarterly analysis of 14 banks 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Foider showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Profits in Bank Stecks—Analytical brochure—Hayden, Stone 
& Co., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Rail Equipments—Survey, with particular re’erence to ACE Ine 
dustries, American Brake Shoe Co., American Steel Found- 
ries, Pittsburgh Forgings Co., Poor & Co. and Pullman, Ine. 
—Thomson & McKinnon, 11 Wall Street, New York 5. N. Y. 


Also available is a report on Olin Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
Poration., 


Sleeping Beauties Between the Sheets (Balance Sheets) —Book- 
let on asset values—$1 per copy—Monumental Press. Balti- 
more 11, Md. 


Special Situation—Bulletin—Arnold Feldman 


Company, 120 
Broadway, New Yerk 5, N. Y. 


Stock Exchanges in North America—1954 trading records— 


The Toronto Stock Exchange, Bay Street, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


Summer Time Chart—Shewing time difference in 100 coun- 
tries throughout the world as compared with Eastern Day- 


light Saving Time — Foreign Department, Manufacturers 
Trust Company, 55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
% * * 
American Research & Development Corporation — Report — 


Harris, Upham & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York ss & # 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Company—Annual report— 
S. Whitney Landon, Secretary, American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, Dept. C, New York 7, 
New York. 


Bank of America—New folder—First California Company, 300 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20, Calif. 


Barber Oil—Data—Bruns, Nordeman & Co., 52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available is data on American 
Radiator and Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 


Bird & Son—Analysis—New York Hanseatic Corporation, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also available are analyses 
of Chesapeake Industries and Polaroid Corp. 


Bonanza Oil & Mine—Report—L. D. Friedman & Co., Inc., 52 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Continental Casualty Company—Analysis—Cruttenden & Co., 
209 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Continental Oi! Company—Annual report—Dept. C., Conti- 
nenial O!l Company, Box 2197, Houston 1, Texas. 


Dia Nihon Sugar Manufacturing—Analysis in current issue of 
“Weekly Stock Bulletin’—The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd., 
6, 1-chome, Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Also in the same issue is a brief analysis of Nippon Beet 
Sugar Manufacturing. 

Edgemont Mining & Uranium Corp.—Renort—Capper & Co., 
60 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. Also available is a re- 
port on Sodak Uranium & Mining Co., Inc. 


(Thomas A.) Edison, Inc.—Annual report—-Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


Electric Auto-Lite Company — Bulletin — Dreyfus & Co., 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Erie Railroad—Bulletin—Peter P. McDermott & Co., 44 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also availabie is a bulletin on 
Southern Pacific Company. 

IIamilton Manufacturing Company Report — Loewi & Co., 
225 East Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Iowa Southern Utilities—Review—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. Also available are bulletins on 


Holevroof Hosiery, American Machine & Foundry and Maine 
Public Service. 





Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.—Memorandum—Eastman, Dillon 
& Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Loew’s—Analysis—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, New York 5, 
New York. 

Lone Star Brewing Company—Analysis—Russ & Company, 
Inc., Alamo National Building, San Antonio 5, Texas. 


Manabi Exploration Company—Analysis—Leason & Co., Inc., 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, LI. 


Mid Continent Uranium — Report — General Investing Corp., 
80 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Mile High Kennel Club—Report—Stone, Moore & Company, 
Inc., U. S. National Bank Building, Denver 2, Colo. 


National Homes Corporation—Analysis—Kiser. Cohn & Shu- 
maker, Inc., Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


National Steel Corporation — Annual report — National Steel 
Corporation, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Yerk Capital Fund of Canada, Ltd.—Report—Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 42 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Norris-Thermador Corporation — Analysis — William R. Staats 
& Co., 640 South Spring Street, Los Angeies 15, Calif. Also 
available is a report on California Interstate Telephone Ce. 

Quaker State Oil Refining Corporation—Analysis—Bregman, 
Cummings & Co., 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Riverside Cement Co.—New views—Lerner & Co., 10 Post 
Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Southern Production Co.—Memorandum 
Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Sylvania Electric Products—Data—Joseph Faroll & Co., 29 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also in the same bulletin is 
data on Lehigh Portland Cement. 





Hemphill, Noyes & 


Towmotor Corporation—Annual Report—Towmotor Corpera- 
tion 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


Trinity Universal Insurance Co.—Analysis—Saunders & New- 
som, 1309 Main Street, Dallas 2, Texas. 


Washington Stee] Corp. — Memorandum — Fewel & Co., 453 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Washington Water Power Co.—Memorandum—Kidder & Pea- 
body & Co., 17 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Wisconsin Central Railroad — Study of first 4's of 2004 — S. 
Weinberg & Company, 60 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


STANY Dinner to 
Attract Large 
Attendance 


The Security Traders Associa- 
tion of New York, Inc. will hold 
its nineteenth annual reception 
and dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. on Friday evening, (April 
29). About 1,500 members and 
guests will be present. 

Alfred F. Tisch, President, an- 
nounced that among the guests 
expected to attend are: Clarence 
H. Adams, Paul R. Rowen and 
Anton H. Lund, members of the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission: Harold W. Scott, Chair- 
man of the Board, New York 
Suwek #xcnange; John J. Mann, 
Choirmean of the Board, American 
Stock Exchange; John W. Bunn, 
President, National Security 
Traders Association, Inc.; and 
Robert H. Craft, Investment 
Bankers Association of America. 

Also in attendance will be 
members of about 25 affiliates of 
the National Security Traders 
Association, Inc. and financial 
writers of the New York press and 
trade publications. 
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Go., Ltd. 


Member N.A.S.D 
Broker and Dealer 


Material and Consultation 
on 
Japanese Stocks and Bonds 
without obligation 
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61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Tel.: BOwling Green 98-0187 
Head Office Tokye 











DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO. 


“COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








Apr. 28-29, 1955 (St. Louis, Mo.) 
St. Louis Municipal Dealers 
Group annual outing. 


Apr. 29, 1955 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York annual Dinner at the 
Waldorf Astoria. 


May 8-10, 1955 (New York City) 
National Federation of Finan- 
cial Analysts Societies at the 
Hotel Commodore. 


May 13, 1955 (Baltimore, Md.) 
Baltimore Security Traders As- 
sociation Annual Spring Outing 
at the Country Club of Mary- 
land. 


May 18-21, 1955 (White Sulphur 
Springs) 

Investment Bankers Association 

Spring meeting of Board of 
Governors. 


May 26, 1955 (Columbus, 0.) 
Columbus Stock and Bond Club 
annual outing at the Brook- 
side Country Club. 


June 2-3, 1955 (Memphis, Tenn.) 
Memphis Securities Dealers As- 
sociation annual outing at the 
Chickasaw Country Club. 


June 3, 1955 (New Yerk City) 
Bond Club of New York annual 
field day at the Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club, Scarborough, 
N. Y. 


June 7, 1955 (Detreit, Mick.) 
Bond Club of Detroit annual 
summer golf outing at Plum 
Hollow Golf Club. 


June 8, 1955 (New Yerk City) 
Municipal Forum of New York 
conference on highway financ- 
ing. 

June 10, 1955 (New York City) 
Municipal Bond Ctub of New 
York 22nd Annual Outing at 
the Westchester Country Club 
and Beach Club, Rye, N. Y. 


Producing Quicksilver Mine 











Trading Markets Maintained 


Report on request 


L. D. FRIEDMAN & CO. Inc. 


52 Broadway, New York City 4, N. Y. 
Telephone Digby 4-0860 
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Britain Arresting a Drift 


By W. T. C. KING 


Editor of “The Banker” (London) 


British economist and editor states principal cause of country’s 

present strains was pre-empting of output boom by pressure of 

domestic demand. Describes three-pronged attack to avert 

crisis embodied in support of tramsferable sterling, a raised 

Bank rate, and institution of controls over instalment buying. 

Concludes continuation of such pressure will avert threatened 
relapse into embarrassing external deficit. 


The threats to sterling and to 
the stability of Britain’s economy 
loom much larger now than they 
seemed six weeks ago, severely 
jolting the 
London finan- 
cial markets 
and leading 
to strong 
counter-meas- 
ures from the 
monetary 
authorities. On 
Feb. 24 the 
Bank of Eng- 
land raised its 
official 
discount rate 
from 3% to 
414%, the sec- 
ond increase 
in four weeks 
and one that brings the rate to 
its highest since the crisis of 1931; 
an important innovation was made 
in foreign exchange policy, by 
empowering the Exchange Equili- 
zation Account to intervene in 
overseas markets in the so-called 
“cheap” sterling; and controls 
were reimposed upon installment 
buying. 

These dramatic moves, even 
though they followed so quickly 
upon the 42% increase in Bank 
rate made on Jan. 27, still do not 
mean that Britain’s economy has 
plunged into a new crisis. Rather 
are they a demonstration of the 
government’s determination to act 
in good time and with sufficient 
firmness to arrest a drift that 
otherwise would lead to crisis. It 
had been hoped at first that the 
warning given four weeks before 
— specifically described as an 
“amber” light and not a red one 
—would have been enough. But 
in the following fortnight or so 
the problem had changed in two 
ways. 

The Pressure of Demand 

In the first place, the difficulties 
that first began to show them- 
selves in the later months of last 
year were seen to be both sharper 
and more intractable than had 
previously been supposed. The 
weakness of sterling continued, 
and was even accentuated, in the 
very phase when it should have 
been benefiting seasonably from 
sales of produce of the overseas 
sterling area, showing that the 
special and transitory sources of 
pressure that had been known to 
exist earlier had not been the 
major sources. At the same time, 
it became clear that Britain’s bal- 
ance of payments had deteriorated 
much further than could be 
gauged while the monthly trade 
returns were still being distorted 
by the complicated effects of the 
dock strike of last October. Given 
the strong external surplus that 
Britain had enjoyed in the first 
half of 1954 it had seemed that, 
even after allowing for some 
deterioration, there would still be 
a fair margin in hand; but the 
estimates that were taking shape 
early in February suggested that 
for the second half of the year 
there was only a small surplus, 
and that for January there was 
probably none at all. Imports 
were rising, exports were lagging, 
and the terms of trade were 
worsening. 

The principal though not the 
only cause of these strains was 
the fact that the resources gen- 
erated by Britain’s output boom 
were being pre-empted by the 
pressure of domestic demand—for 
investment purposes as well as for 
consumption. The over-rapid 
growth of demand, which in 





W. T. C. King, tsq. 





former times of comprehensive 
import controls would have re- 
vealed itself in widespread short- 
ages, was this time mainly . re- 
flected in rising imports—so that 
the shortages, which in former 
years provided the danger signal, 
were few, conveying a deceptive 
reassurance. Moreover, the pres- 
sure of demand seemed to be 
growing more intense; and, in 
conjunction with the worsening 
of the terms of trade, threatened 
a swing into substanial deficit in 
the months ahead. 


In addition, sterling was facing 
pressure from the rising import 
demand of the overseas sterling 
area, from the ebbing of con- 
fidence in the exchange markets, 
and from the technical strains set 
up by these forces in the markets 
for “cheap” sterling. This, broadly 
speaking, comprises all the sterl- 
ing owned by persons or institu- 
tions that are residents of neither 
the sterling nor the dollar areas. 
Most of this sterling is the so- 
ealled “transferable” sterling that 
can be used freely as between all 
such persons and institutions (as 
well as for payments to the 
sterling area) but is not officially 
convertible into dollars. 


Since this wide degree of trans- 
ferability was accorded to it in 
March, 1954 this sterling has be- 
come the subject of active deal- 
ings in financial centers outside 
the sterling area, notably in 
Zurich and New York; and when 
confidence runs high, as it did 
until only a few months ago, this 
sterling commands rates that dif- 
fer little from those quoted for 
fully convertible sterling (which 
is of course held within the agreed 
narrow limits either side of the 
parity of $2.80). But since there 
is no such limitation upon the rate 
for transferable sterling, when 
confidence ebbs it feels the full 
force, and does indeed become 
“cheap” sterling. 


Last year, soon after it became 
clear that full convertibility was 
unlikely to be restored quickly, 
the rate in New York dropped to 
about $2.71. and recovered only 
fractionally in the ensuing months. 
The persistent discount by com- 
parison with the rate for fully 
convertible sterling opened up op- 
portunities for a_ revival of 
“shunting” operations. These may 
take many forms, but the most 
important of them has the effect 
of causing sterling area produce 
that would ordinarily be _ sold 
direct to the dollar area for dol- 
lars that accrue to the sterling 
area’s dollar pool, to be sold 
there through intermediaries who 
receive the collars themselves but 
pay the sterling area in transfer- 
able sterling. Instead of earning 


dollars, the sterling area dis- 
charges a (sterling) debt to the 
non-dollar world, and in the 


process may suffer damage to its 
trading connections and mer- 
chanting business. 


Influences On Policy 


The first major influence upon 
official policy in February, then, 
was the realization that all these 
several sources of strain were still 
continuing and that some of them 
threatened to become still more 
severe. The second influence was 
the evidence that the warning 
signal of the '%% rise in Bank 
rate had been substantially ig- 
nored. When an effort is made to 
restrain an undue growth of de- 
mand and to influence the ex- 
change market by a mild action 


such as this, it is upon psycho- 


logical factors that success or 
failure must turn. And as a psy- 
chological gesture this %% shot 
entirely mis-fired. On the London 


Stock Exchange, the booming 
equity markets rose_ sharply 
through the ensuing week, and 
even the gilt-edged market con- 
sidered that it had already suf- 
ficiently discounted so gentle a 
change. Nor, despite the rise in 
market discount rates, was there 
any sign that the banks were be- 
coming more cautious in their 
lending policies; it has just been 
disclosed that, in the four weeks 
to mid-February, the advances of 
the clearing banks rose by over 
£100 ($280) million, the biggest 
rise ever recorded. 


Three-Pronged Attack 


To arrest the drift and avert a 
future crisis much more decisive 
action was clearly imperative, 
and the authorities decided upon 
a three-pronged attack. The in- 
tervention in support of transfer- 
able sterling is a bold move aimed 
at squeezing bear speculation and 
at bringing the unofficial rate 
sufficiently close to the official 
market rate to destroy ihe scope 
for shunting and to promote con- 
fidence. Although no commit- 
ments have been given, and al- 
although the transferable rate re- 
mains fully flexible, this action 
in effect adds another ingredient 
of convertibility to the unofficial 
convertibility that holders. of 
transferable sterling are able to 
secure through these overseas 
markets. 

But the problem of sterling 
cannot be solved merely by sup- 
porting operations, and the worth 
of this initiative depends upon 
the extent to which the underly- 
ing position can be made secure 
by due restraint upon the domes- 
tic economy. To achieve this is 
the task of the higher Bank rate 
and of monetary restraint vener- 
ally—with tne specific support of 


down-payments and maximum 
terms under installment buying 
contracts, and a request to the 
Capital Issues Committee and the 
banks and accepting houses to 
“examine more stringently” any 
application for instaliment buy- 
ing finance. 

The effect of the sharp in- 
crease in Bank rate has been to 
hoist the rates for bank loans and 
overdrafts to 542.—6% or even a 
little more, for most borrowers, 
while the Treasury bill rate has 
risen to over 334 %—thanks to the 
fact that the Bank of England, 
even before this latest change, 
had been keeping a very tight 
rein upon credit in the money 
market. At these levels of short 
Wates sterling ought to benefit 
from a renewed inflow of arbi- 
trage funds and also from a cur- 
tailment of overseas short-term 
borrowing in London—and, 
doubtless, also from the _ post- 
ponement of longer-term  bor- 
rowing by sterling countries. 
These prospective changes in the 
capital account will not, of course, 
provide any fundamental cor- 
rective; but the relief they afford 
will join with the tactics in the 
transferable sterling market in 
the effort to hold the line until 
the restraints upon the domestic 
economy make the foundations 
sure, 


Provided that this pressure is 
sustained, as the monetary au- 
thorities presumably intend that 
it shall be, until the surge of de- 
mand has been brought within 
bounds, there is no reason at all 
for fearing that the threatened 
relapse into embarrassing exter- 
nal deficit will not be averted. 
The pruning of demand that is 
needed is small by comparison 
with the total; and meanwhile 
production continues to rise. 


Joins Harris, Upham 
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Continued from page 2 


The Security 
I Like Best 


million shares of common out- 
standing. 

At the end of 1954, cash and 
equivalent amounted to 1.8 times 
current liabilities and current 
ratio was 3.4 to 1. 

From a high of 65 in 1951, the 
stock declined to 42 in 1953 and 
spent most of the time during the 
next year between 44 and 50, so 
that it appears to be emerging 
from a depressed and “sold-out” 
condition. The reasons for the de- 
cline from the 1951 high are, from 
the long-term investor’s point of 
view, of temporary nature and the 
company’s history justifies, I 
think, the expectation of con- 
tinued growth over the years to 
come. The current dividend rate 
of $2.00 per share provides at the 
current price of 53 a yield of 
nearly 3.8%, which in the present 
market is relatively high for a 
growth issue. 


After their extraordinary rises 
since 1953, most of the high-quali- 
ty issues carry, of course, a great- 
ly increased degree of market risk 
over the short-term. While I see 
little reason to expect rapid ap- 
preciation in American Cyanamid 
over the near future, I think that 
it would be less vulnerable to 
general market setbacks than 
most issues of comparable quality 
and this, together with the pros- 
pect for long-term appreciation, 
makes it, in my opinion, a good 
buy at the present price. 


Joins Bacon, Whipple 


(Special to THe FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill. Richard L. 











(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRonicie) Boyle has become connected with 
the new controls upon installment OAKLAND, Calif. — Don R. poy hag ne & poe 135 _- 
. : ; ee . La Salle reet, members o e 
buying. These take the form of Peterson has joined the staff of New York and Midwest Stock Ex- 
the fixing, for a wide range of Harris, Upham & Co. 416 changes. Mr. Boyle was previously 
consumer goods, of minimum Fifteenth Street. with A. C. Allyn & Co. 
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The Offering Circular may be obtained in any State in 
only such of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


DICK & MERLE-SMITH 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


BURNHAM AND COMPANY 
JOHNSTON, LEMON & CO. 
NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION 
JULIEN COLLINS & COMPANY 


$25,000,000 


Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage 328% Bonds, 


Series G, due 1980 


The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Price 99.58% and accrued interest 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


WERTHEIM & CO. 
HIRSCH & CO. 
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LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. 
L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 
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“\Chiaroscuro’’—or the Light and 
Shadows in the Economic World 


By ARMAND G. ERPF* 


Partner, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 


vn 
z 


Mr. Erpf recounts the bright spots in business conditions and 
the stock market situation—chief among which are the sober 
policies of the Eisenhower Administration. Lists among the 
shadows overhanging the market—Soviet menace and the Far 


Eastern situation. 
guidance, multi-billion-dollar 


Finds money management, governmental 


institutions, high government 


budgets and severe taxation are but “approaches” to this cen- 

tury rather than the Socialist barrenness of public ownership 

of means of production. Concludes there is too much concern 
about past years, and not enough faith in the future. 


looking about for a subject 


{ ;: this discussion, I chanced upon 
+ | editorial from the 


“Financial 


2st” of Canada. The editorial was 


f4armand G. Erpf 





as follows: 
‘*‘Anyone 
who has been 
around Wall 
Street of late 
will hardly 
recognize it. 
He finds it 
nourishing 
not only a 
market boom 
but a sober 
reappraisal of 
the visible 
future anda 
new appre- 
ciation of the 
invisible fu- 


{ re. Wall Street, in short, seems 


i» have accepted the 
volution 
“The 


t 
it 


Keynesian 
and the facts of life. 
new financial universe 
projected by Keynes when 


confronted a puzzled Roose- 


in 1933 was never really ac- 


¢)ted in Wall Street so long as it 


S 


managed by the Democrats. 


itoder them the New Deal and the 


lair 


Deal were widely regarded 


;} an aberration, to be liquidated 





*A 


iz, 3 


! 


n address by Mr. Erpf at a Lunch- 


» Meeting of the Women’s Bond Club 
‘ New York, New York City, 


April 
955. 


or at least tamed, under a Repub- 
lican Government. 

“No sooner had the Republicans 
come to office, however, than 
they expanded the New and Fair 
Deals in social terms and con- 
firmed therm in financial terms. 
Only a year ago tne Eisenhower 
Government was preparing, if the 


business index didn’t rise by 
spring, to grasp the Keynesian 
levers of fiscal policy and use 


that engine more promptly, bold- 
ly and massively than the Demo- 
crats had ever used it. Keynes, 
or a caricature of Keynes, pre- 
sides over the United States and 
the free world; Marx, or a 
caricature of Marx, presides over 
the Communist world. 

“The fact is now fully estab- 
lished in the mind of Wall Street 
and it has lost most of its old 
horror. For if Eisenhower has 
mounted the great engine he has 
also 


as 


stabilized it — the engine 
which Roosevelt never under- 


stood, which Truman completely 
misjudged, which was allowed to 
run right off the rails in the post- 
war inflation. 

“If, for example, the Democrats 
had been in office a year ago Wall 
Street believes they would have 
panicked at the first fall in busi- 
ness, started deficit pump priming 
like crazy and stored up a heap 
of future trouble. Eisenhower's 


skilled mechanics refused to panic 
or inflate and stood by their pre- 
diction that business would soon 
recover. It did. 


“Wall Street had suddenly found 
that government, in the proper 
hands, can be both courageous 
and right, even if Keynesian—a 
staggering and refreshing discov- 
ery. Keynes didn’t live to see it.” 

All of us should know the kind 
of world we live in. The practical 
men are so busy doing business 
that they have no time to think 
and ponder. They still talk of 
boom and bust and bear and bull 
markets when these terms are 
becoming obsolescent. A mere 
mention of ’29 sends a shiver 
down their spine. The practical 
man is so active and vigorous, 
bent on the immediate tasks, that 
he neglects the spiritual and the 
intellectual horizons of our daily 
life. His practicality is largely 
the expression, as a motor refiex, 
of the architectonic thinking of a 
preceding age, when someone set 
down principles, theories, and 
ideas of life and living, which in 
due course became the practical 
code. So, instead of being free in 
his doing, as he thinks he is, he 
is really the wexecutant of the 
plans of another. He is the slave 
and the other the master, but, be- 
ing separated by space and time, 
he appears a leader. 


Weapons Not Available in 
Former Days 

The Canadian editorial writer, 
it seems to me, has a better view 
than some of us of what is hap- 
pening here and what we are do- 
ing. By applying Keynes instead 
of Adam Smith, we have modi- 
fied capitalism and we are avoid- 
ing the dire predictions of Marx, 
whether they were badly founded 
or not. Instead of the automatism 
of gold which prevailed for a pe- 
riod of 300 years dominating the 
credit system of the world, we 
now have the management of 
money in this country and else- 
where in the Atlantic Community. 
This means that currency and 
credit are geared to the needs of 
society, to its productive capacity, 
and distributive ability. Besides 
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The First Boston Corporation 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 
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the management of money, the 
Government analyzes continuous- 
ly the changing composition of 
the gross national product from 
which it can discern quite clearly 
where weaknesses may be devel- 
oping which should be remedied, 


or where excesses are taking 
place which should be curbed. 
This provices a weapon waich 


was not available in tne haicyon 
days. 

National and local budgets, com- 
ing to $90 billion or one-fourth 
of our total gross national prod- 
uct, contribute to stability and are 
here to stay. If anytaing, they 
will go up because the armament 
component cannot decline in view 
of the state of the world, while 
the requirements of our society 
in the way of schools, hospitals, 
roads, and the revamping ot our 
cities, which no longer function 
efficiently, will all take huge 
quantities of public expenditures. 
It is silly to believe that in a com- 
plicated, highly advanced society, 
private individuals or private en- 
terprise alone can provide for the 
needs of society including projects 
to be amortized over half a cen- 
tury and longer. This can only be 


done by public bodies througa the 
instrumentality of taxation. 

Our society has moved from 
agrarianism to mass manufacture 
and now to the hig ly compli- 
cated scientific ini‘ustries. Our 
material progress has been far 
from the 19th Century type of 
petty bourgeois capitalism. The 


huge publicly owned corporate in- 
stitutions are new to the worid 
and mesh in with Keynesian eco- 
nomics and governmental proce- 
dures. These appear so new and 
therefore radical to people who 
have been brought up by school- 
teachers whose intellectual back- 
ground has its roots in the tenets 
of two to three generations ago 
and out of which the world has 
moved so rapidly, or perhaps we 
should say has been catapuited by 
two World Wars, a calamjtous 
economic and social breakdown, 
along with drastic revolutions in 
two or the largest countries of the 
world. 

Taxation has been develoned to 
a fine art. The technique of taxes 
and particularly progressive in- 
come taxation, much to our per- 
sonal discomfort, is a permanent 
routine by which the income of 
the masses is elevated in order 
partially to equate their consump- 
tive ability with the great pro- 
ductive potential. It is the neces- 


sary means to finance the vast 
public budgets without which 
modern society could scarcely 


function. All these: money man- 
agement, governmental guidance, 


the multi-billion dollar institu- 
tions, high government budgets, 
and severe taxation, are tue ap- 


proaches to this century ratser 
than the socialistic barrenness of 
public ownership of the means of 
production. In France there was 
a large movement toward public 
ownership and yet that society is 
lagging and perhaps deteriorating 
because the key to modern capi- 
talism lies not in the socialistic 
schemes of the last century but 
more along the techniques which 
we have been using here so vig- 
orously and so far quite com- 
petently. In England the clock 
has moved completely around into 
and out of Fabian socialism. So- 
cialism is an inadequate weapon 
to achieve full employment and 
dynamism in society, with the 
preservation of personal liberty. 

We should be proud of having 
made the remarkable synthesis 
out of the conflicting elements 
and forces of this century to mod- 
ern corporate capitalism and the 
role of government in the welfare 
of the country. The techniques of 
corporate business and the tech- 
niques of government have com- 
bined to give us a 40-hour week, 
with a fair chance of even lower- 
ing this in the foreseeable future, 
pensions, increased vacations, con- 


fidence in employment, and a ris- 
ing standard of well-being. 

Thus in the United States the 
gross national product is about at 
its all-time high and there is basis 
for believing that our economy 
will continue to grow, reflecting 
improving technology, rising pop- 
ulation, and increasing expertness 
in management—political as well 
as industrial. There may be 
pauses, there may be fluctuations, 
and there will be problems, but 
the substance, strength, and great- 
ness of the country is basis for 
confidence rather than doubt. 
Prices for securities are reflecting 
this confidence and earnings mul- 
tiples have more than doubled. 
This means that if American se- 
curities are not fully priced they 
will become so in due course, and 
bargains among the larger indus- 
tries and strong companies will 
become scarcer and scarcer and 
finally be absent. Therefore, 
money and savings will have to 
Zo to marginal companies, new 
industries, or abroad. 


Money Will Go Abroad 


I believe money will go abroad 
in a big way and it is for this 
reason that we organized the New 
York Capital Fund of Canada, 
Ltd. as a vehicle of a new type 
investment trust to channel Amer- 
ican savings to developing econ- 
omies outside of the country. This 
outflow resumes the creative proc- 
esses of imperialism, interrupted 
in 1914. Imperialism is an ugly 
word but in its best sense it really 
means the exuberance of a healthy 
society expanding its vitality to 
foster and fertilize other areas 
which are backward or barren. 


This process can be done vi- 
ciously or constructively and per- 
haps it is because it virtually 
ceased after the First World War 
that a vacuum was formed into 
which other forces rushed. Im- 
perialism may have been accom- 
panied by evils, but this does not 
mean that we can do without it, 
because if we don’t act the Soviets 
will. 

Dollar imperialism can be a fas- 
cinating and creative process and 
should not be considered a derog- 
atory term. With our great scope, 
our advanced techniques our tre- 
mendous resources in capital for- 
mation and technical ability, we 
should be able to lend our strength 
to reshape the Western World and 
win the cold war. This country is 
a giant that does not realize its 
strength and stability or what it 
could do and must do if the chal- 
lenge and onslaught of Com- 
munism is to be parried. When 
the nation acquires faith in its 
greatness, it can accomplish many 
things now considered doubtful. 
There is too much concern about 
past fears, and not enough faith 
in the future. 


The Shadows 

So much for the brightness. 
Now let us turn to the darkness, 
threatening and glowering. The 
two together form the world pic- 
ture and perhaps on a higher syn- 
thesis the mingling and twisting 
of the dazzling brightness and 
blackness has more meaning than 
meets the eye. It is the challenge 
of Communism which is doing 
much to usher in a new and re- 
markable world. 


The shadows come from the 
men of Marx in Moscow and the 
inheritors of Genghis Khan in 
Peiping. The character of these 
rulers is not understood. Besides 
a zest for power and a great feel- 
ing of resentment because the 
world has passed them by, they 
are avid believers in a new dogma 
and they are ruthless engineers 
of humanity which they mean to 
reform from the ground up. 


In Russia the change of govern- 
ment might have had to do with 
the problem of food supply. But 
dogma dictates that food must be 
grown not by peasants but by a 


Continued on page 18 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 














“The World’s Largest Market Gets Bigger” 


The foregoing caption is the title of the article starting on the 
cover page of this issue of the “Chronicle” dealing with, of course, 
the vast Over-the-Counter Market. This excellent presentation 
once again iliustrates the high quality and investment character 
of the securities available in the unlisted market. More and more 
the campaign started by the “Chronicle,” and in which dealer- 
brokers from coast to coast joined, to educate the investing public 
regarding the excellent investment opportunities that abound in 
the Over-the-Counter Market, has had its telling effect and created 
widespread interest in “unlisteds.” 


Another Reprint Available 

As is well known, thousands of reprints of last year’s “Chron- 
icle” presentations were mailed by broker-dealers to their clients 
and investors generally. However, the task is still a long way 
from being completed; hence the brand new and completely re- 
vised presentation in this issue of the “Chronicle” bearing the 
caption “The World’s Largest Market Gets Bigger.” Reprints of it 
will be available at a cost of 20c each in lots from 1 to 199, and 
15¢e each in greater quantiti.s. The list of over-the-counter divi- 
dend payers from five to 170 years alone makes interesting read- 
ing, and the information pertaining to this market is presented in 
a manner that even the most unsophisticated investor can under- 
stand. 


This excellent sales promotion literature is being made avail- 
able by the “Chronicle” as heretofore in an attractive pamphlet 
which fits neatly in a Number 10 envelope. “Compliments of” and 
the dealer’s name in the line below is imprinted in the space pro- 
vided for this purpose when 100 copies or more are ordered. 


Advertising the Product 


Using a double return card, or a newspaper advertisement, 
copy along this line might be productive of interested inquiries. 


“The World’s Largest Market Gets Bigger” 


Send for a free list of sound, growing unlisted companies 

whose common stocks have paid cash dividends consecu- 

tively for 5 to 170 years. A free booklet, “The World’s 

Largest Market Gets Bigger,” will be sent you on request 
—no obligation, of course. 


BLANK & CO. 
Telephone __-___~_- or mail coupon below 
for your free copy 


Blank & Co., 

Main Street, Anytown, U. S. 
Without cost or obligation please mail me a copy of 
your pamphlet on “The World’s Largest Market Gets Big- 
ger,’ containing data on unlisted stocks that have paid 

consecutive cash dividends from 5 to 170 years. 
EE Pome Cone “a nae 
Address... -- seademie 


Why Advertise? 

This booklet should be sent to all clients, and it should be 
advertised in the newspapers for the simple reason that it will 
break down sales resistance against unlisted securities. Every 
day that your salesmen are out talking with potential clients and 
investors they are faced with the unnecessary burden of explain- 
ing and apologizing for the fact that some security they may be 
offering is unlisted. If you will only look around and see the 
opportunities for capital growth that have gone across your trading 
desk during the past 10 to 15 years in the unlisted market, 
there will be no doubt in your mind that something positive should 
be done to continuously awaken the investors of this country to 
the fact that one of the most important areas for eapital growth. 
income, and for the location of sound conservative investments is 
in the unlisted market. 


The “Chronicle” Is Taking the Lead In This 

In my opinion, too much can not be done to bring the facts 
contained in the “Chronicle” articles before the public. The un- 
listed security is still on the defensive when it goes out to com- 
pete for the investor’s dollar merely because up to now no 
concerted effort has been made to educate the public on the 
ittractive investments available in the Over-the-Counter Market. 
But this should not be so because the unlisted market is not just 
a place where cats and dogs are traded—yet too many people still 
seem to think this is so. 

The only way to overcome investor apathy toward securities 
traded in the Over-the-Counter Market is to mail such literature 
this “Chronicle” reprint to your customers advertise this 
article in the papers and send it out to prospective clients—and if 
you want to do something even more constructive along this line 
do some affirmative advertising about unlisted securities in your 
local papers and make it a cooperative effort backed up by several 
of the leading firms in your community. One of the most remark- 
able jobs of “hiding light under a bushel” I have ever seen, is the 
way that the investment business has neglected to inform the 
public that some of the most important firms in America have 
their stocks traded over-the-counter; that some of the best growth 
situations in America are traded over-the-counter; and for yield, 
comparative security, and breadth of choice it is the Over-the- 
Counter Market that offers the investor the largest stock market 
in the world. Yes, larger than the New York Stock Exchange, 
the American Exchange and all the regional exchanges. 

Your customers should know these interesting facts. Won't 
this help your salesmen to do more business with less resistance? 


as 


Robt. P. Woolley Forms 
Salt Lake Inv. Firm 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—Rob- 
ert P. Woolley has formed Robert 
P. Woolley Company with offices 
in the Pacific National Life Build- 
ing to act as brokers and dealers 
in local mining, oil and industrial 
issues and mutual funds. The new 
firm will hold membership on the 
Salt Lake Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Woolley was formerly with 
W. D. Nebeker & Co. 


David Cannarsa Opens 


MUSKOGEE, Okla. — David 
Cannarsa is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices here. 


Ernest Lax Joins 
Cantor, Fitzgerald 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. 
Ernest Lax, has been appointed 
director of security analysis and 
research by Cantor, Fitzgerald & 
Co., Inc., 232 North Canon 
Drive, it was announced by B. 
Gerald Cantor, President of the 
firm. 


Mr. Lax has been security ana- 
lyst for the Wells Fargo Bank in 
San Francisco for the last seven 
years. Since 1953 he has edited the 
monthly news letter, “Wells Fargo 
Business Review.” Following four 
years in the Army during World 
War II he completed his inter- 








(1939) 
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rupted education at the College 
of the City of New York, where 


he majored in economics: then 
did graduate work in economics 
and statistics at the University of 
California. 


With Inv. Research 
(Special to THe Financia CHRonicie) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—William 
J. Slinkard, Jr. has become asso- 
ciated with Investors Research 
Management Company, 6363 Wil- 
shire Boulevard. Mr. Slinkard was 
previously with Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, and Pacific 
Company of California. 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


April 28, 1955. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities, 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corporation 


$17,220,000 


514% Interim Notes, due June 1, 1957 


Payable at maturity at Company's option by delivery of one share of Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, $3.30 Series, without par value, for each $60 principal amount of 514° Interim Notes, 


287,000 Shares Common Stock 


(Par Value $1 per share) 


Offered in units each consisting of one 512% Interim Note ($60 principal amount) and one 
share of Common Stock, which will not be separately transferable until August 31, 1955. 





Price $72 Per Unit 


Plus accrued interest on the Notes from March 1, 1955 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement 
is circulated from only such of the underwriters, including the undersigned, as may 
legally offer these securities in comphance with the securities laws of such State, 


White, Weld & Co. 


The Dominion Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Incorporated 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Lazard Fréres & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Lehman Brothers 
Pacific Northwest Company 


Smith, Barney & Co, 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


April 28, 1955. 





Agreements relating to the purchase of the I 


ank ‘ 


loans were negotiated jor the 


These Bonds and Notes have not been and are not being offered to the publics 
This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corporation 


$93,200,000 First Mortgage Pipeline Bonds, 414% Series due 1975 





$26,800,000 342% Unsecured Notes to Banks, due serially from 1958 to 1962 


bpany 


White, Weld & Co. 


The Dominion Securities Corporation 


jonds and to the m 
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the undersigned. 


Union Securities Corporation 
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The Stock Market 
And the Public Debt 


By ROBERT B. BLYTH* 


Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury 
Formerly Vice-President and Senior Investment Officer 


National City Bank 


of Cleveland, Ohio 


Mr. Blyth, in discussing the Administration’s fiscal and mone- 
tary policies, stresses need of cautious debt management and 
points out progress already made in converting short-term debt 
into longer-term maturities. Points out importance of sound 
public debt management to the stock market. Warns against 
too rapid rise in stock market values, but contends recent 
advances are due to renewed confidence in the economy. Says 
outlook is for increased common stock financing, and con- 
cludes, just as sound debt management can contribute to 
economic progress, a healthy stock market can also contribute 
to a well-balanced free enterprise system. 


I know the importance of the 
function that the brokers of this 
country perform in maintaining a 
smoothly functioning secondary 
Jinancial mar- 
ket. This sec- 
ondary mar- 
ket provides 
the necessary 
background 
for the broad 
capital mar- 
ket on which 
business and 
industry must 
rely asasource 
of new Ccap- 
ital, and it 
permits the 
free move- 
ment of cap- 
ital which is 
essential in our dynamic free en- 
terprise society. 

In my own work, until my re- 
cent move to Washington, I have 
had a good deal of responsibility 
in the field of common stock in- 
vestment, and I have a great re- 
spect for what intelligent invest- 
ment in common stock can do for 
an individual. 


ge 





Robert B. Blyth 


I come by my interest in com- 
mon stocks naturally, for my 
father, who is a Congregational 
Minister, and who had five child- 
ren to support and educate, almost 
always managed to have some 
dollars to invest, and practically 
always had these dollars invested 
in American industry. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the persistent accumu- 
lation of the small savings that a 
minister’s salary permits, and 
their careful investment in com- 
mon stocks, has done very well by 
him, and although retired, he is 
now free of any real financial 

*An address by Mr. Blyth at a Dinner 


Meeting of the Association of Customer 
Brokers, New York City, April 21, 1955. 


worry. I am sure that the basic 
motive behind his investment was 
a faith in the future of this coun- 
try, and in my opinion, it is that 
same faith that should be the pri- 
mary motive behind all common 
stock investment. 


I emphasize that reason for in- 
vesting in common stocks because 
I have always been a little an- 
noyed by the excessive use of the 
“inflation hedge’ argument for 
buying common stocks, which is 
the argument I have heard ad- 
vanced more frequently than any 
other. 


One of the reasons that I am 
very happy to serve for a time in 
the Treasury Department is to 
help, as far as it is possible, to 
prevent inflation. I have never 
thought the inflation argument for 
common stock investment was a 
very good argument any way. The 
long history of this country does 
not particularly support its valid- 
ity. Actually, this country’s expe- 
rience with inflation has been 
largely associated with wars. If 
this argument were properly pre- 
sented, it should be “buy stocks 
because of possibility of war.” 

In place of this inflation argu- 
ment, this Administration is dedi- 
cated to the creation of an en- 
vironment in which businessmen 
and individuals alike can plan 
their future without being haunt- 
ed by the fear of inflation. I be- 
lieve you can much more safely 
preach the virtues of common 
stock investment under such con- 
ditions. 


In the past, the threat of infla- 
tion has been constantly with us. 
We have seen a running battle be- 
tween the government and the 
productive forces of industry and 
agriculture. The government in 
the ’30s, for example, created the 
base for an almost unlimited ex- 
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pansion of credit through chang- 
ing the price of gold, and by es- 
tablishing large idle reserves in 
the banking system. Industry and 
agriculture, on the other hand, 
have battled strongly to produce 
sufficient goods to meet the needs 
of the economy. 


In peacetime, the peculiar pro- 
ductive genius of American in- 
dustry and agriculture has won 
the battle. In time of war, in the 
absence of forceful monetary ac- 
tion and any thought of a bal- 
anced budget, forced concentra- 
tion on war production and lim- 
itations on civilian production 
have turned the tide of battle to 
the forces of inflation. It is hard 
to describe our economy today. 
We are not at war technically be- 
cause there is no shooting going 
on. Nevertheless, the economy is 
spending substantially more dol- 
lars for defense than in any pre- 
vious peacetime era. As a result 
of this situation, we have a very 
delicate balance in our economy 
between the forces of inflation 
and deflation. Fortunately, the 
present Administration is alert to 
this situation and has encouraged 
the Federal Reserve System to 
take independent action in the 
control of credit and has itself 
taken constructive action in the 
fields of fiscal policy and debt 
management in order to protect 
the value of the dollar. 


Flexible Monetary Policy Favored 


This Administration believes in 
the flexible monetary policies that 
the Federal Reserve has followed 
during the last two years, design- 
ed as they were to restrain the 
excess use of credit early in 1953, 
and stimulate its use in 1954. 


Today, the excess reserves that 
were designed to encourage the 
use of credit last year have been 
removed from the banking system 
because the economy is so strong 
that it no longer needs that stimu- 
lus. Under present conditions, de- 
velopments in the economy itself 
will primarily determine the 
course of the money market. If 
the economy moves ahead too 
rapidly, credit restraints will de- 
velop largely through natural 
forces, although ample credit will 
be available for normal growth. 
The underlying objective of 
monetary policy is to promote the 
sound, long-term growth of the 
country, and we believe that the 
flexible policies of the last two 
years have had a constructive im- 
pact. 

In the field of fiscal manage- 
ment of the affairs of this coun- 
try, we are making encouraging 
progress. As you are all aware, 
when this Administration came 


Gaem Continued on page 53 
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Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


900,000 Shares 


Holly Uranium Corp. 


Common Stock 
(par value 1¢ per share) 


Price $3.50 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned 
only in States in which the undersigned may legally distribute it. 


Franklin, Meyer & Barnett 





Offered as a Speculation 






































Portland Gas & 


Portland Gas & Coke is one of 
the few remaining manufactured 
gas companies. In the recapitali- 
zation effective at the end of 1951, 
the old preferred stocks were 
given new common shares and 
American Power & Light received 
10% of the new stock against its 
holdings of the entire old com- 
mon. While the company had pe- 
riods of low earnings in 1938-41 
and again in 1947-8, it has been 
able in recent years to maintain 
earnings in a range of $1.50-$1.94 
on the common stock. While 1954 
profits were only $1.51, earnings 
for the 12 months ended March 31, 
advanced to $1.72, as a result of 
cold weather and an 8% rate in- 
crease which was effective Aug. 1, 
1954. 

The company’s reasonably good 
record of earnings in a “depressed 
industry” (and in competition 
with very cheap electricity) has 
been due in part to the use of oil- 
gas plants burning bunker oil and 
producing substantial by-products. 
After crediting the latter, the cost 
of manufactured gas last year 
averaged only 54¢ per mcf, prob- 
ably the lowest cost in the coun- 
try. The company also uses petro- 
leum coke-oven gas and has sub- 
stantial LP gas installations. It 
has been able to achieve about a 
30% saturation for househeating 
with gas. 

The company now looks for- 
ward to obtaining natural gas in 
the summer of 1956. The project 
of the Pacific Northwest Pipe Line 
Corp. to bring gas to the North- 
west from the San Juan Basin in 
New Mexico was approved by the 
Federal Power Commission in 
June,. 1954. However, the idea of 
bringing gas from Canada to the 
Northwest was reopened and a 
compromise arrangement was con- 
summated in December, 1954. As- 
suming that the new arrangement 
is approved by the FPC, the whole 
project will involve an investment 
of $400 million not including drill- 
ing of wells or the expenditures 
by distributing companies for ex- 
pansion. 

About 200 billion cubic feet of 
gas will become available; where- 
as Portland Gas & Coke is cur- 
rently selling about 5 billion. 
President Gueffroy recently stated 
in a talk before the New York 
Security Analysts, “The linking 
by pipeline of natural gas supplies 
from Canadian fields with those 
in the San Juan Basin would pro- 
vide two sources of supply which 
is very essential. It would result 
in greatly increased line capacity 
for future growth, and assure us 
of long-term supplies from the 
vast Canadian fields where ex- 
ploration indicates the availability 
of almost unlimited supplies of 
natural gas.” 

Regarding the current status of 
the project, Mr. Gueffroy stated 
that financing is being completed 
on the original project and 15,000 
tons of pipe are scheduled for de- 
livery this month. An application 
should be filed shortly with the 
FPC to import gas from Canada, 
with approval anticipated by late 
summer or fall, which should per- 
mit completion of the over-all 
project by the summer of 1956. 

Portland Gas & Coke will thus 
be assured of getting all the gas 
it needs. The company has not as 
yet signed a contract with Pacific 
Northwest because of minor ques- 
tions over rates, which will be 
argued before the FPC. It will 
incur about $3 million expense 
for conversion to natural gas, 
which will be amortized over a 
period of 17 years, beginning with 
the fourth year of natural gas 
operation, so that the amortization 
period will coincide with the pe- 
riod covered the supply con- 
tract. The period for tax amorti- 
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Coke Company 


zation will be shorter, probably 
ten years. Abandoned property 
will be written off for tax pur- 
poses, but depreciated cost will be 
amortized on stockholders’ books 
over a 17-year period. With the 
aid of these accounting methods, 
Portland Gas & Coke will be able 
to make substantial rate reduc- 
tions in order to stimulate new 
business, particularly househeat- 
ing. 

The Pacific Northwest Pipe Line 
will not be allowed to retail any 
gas unless they can get a certifi- 
cate from the State Commission. 
It will not make any sales in the 
Portland area, though it might in 
Tacoma. Portland Gas & Coke 
may make some _ interruptible 
sales of natural gas to industry, 
but it is unlikely that utilities in 
the area will be allowed to burn 
gas as boiler fuel. The company 
will retain its manufactured gas 
and propane facilities as reserve 
capacity. There is no provision 
for summer underground storage 
of gas, but something might be 
done about this in the future. 

Portland Gas & Coke has pre- 
pared a 3l-page brochure on the 
subject of “Progress of Natural 
Gas.” In an address before the 
New York Society of Security 
Analysts recently, President Geuf- 
froy said: 

“While timber and foed prod- 
ucts still rank first and second, 
respectively, in providing em- 
ployment in the area, the electro- 
metallurgical and electrochemical 
industries are expanding rapidly 
and other industries are now find- 
ing that markets have grown to 
the extent that new manufactur- 
ing plants and distribution centers 
are justified....tThe require- 
ments of the Columbia River 
Power System are expected to in- 
crease approximately 50% in the 
next ten years. The fact is that 
power companies are going to 
need natural gas as a complement 
to their resources in order to keep 
abreast of increasing demands.” 

Receipt of natural gas about the 
middle of 1956 is not expected to 
have any immediately stimulating 
effect on earnings, which may 
continue at slightly better than 
the present level. Eventually, 
however, with the stimulus to 
househeating and other uses re- 
sulting from lower rates, earnings 
are expected to improve. The 
company has no regulatory prob- 
lems at present, and the Oregon 
Commission (97% of revenues are 
obtained in that State) considers 
a 64% rate of return to be rea- 
sonable. 

Capital expenditures should ap- 
proximate $6 million annually this 
year and again next year. This 
will be financed through deben- 
tures and bank loans, so that no 
equity financing appears likely 
before 1957 at the earliest. 
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Electronics and 


By MALCOLM P. FERGUSON* 
President, Bendix Aviation Corporation 


Executive of prominent aviation corporation, in stressing the 
expanding role of electronics, reveals importance of applica- 
ticn of radar and other electronic devices in aviation, guided 
missiles, railroading, and highway traffic control. Explains 
use of electronics in weather forecasting and in “ultra- 


New Developments in 


Volume 181 Number 5424... The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


Transportation 


viscoson,” which continuously senses the most minute change 


in viscosity of a fluid. Denies, because of electronics, the value 
of the human factor is receding. 


Advocates making our indus- 


tria] mechanism understood by millions whose lives and future 
are bound up with its progress. 


For the last couple of years it 
has been apparent that nothing 
excites an investor quite as much 
as the mention of the word elec- 
tronics. You 
can under- 
stand, there- 
fore, why I 
have ap- 
proached this 
talk with some 
trepidation. I 
can hardly 
talk about 
electronics 
without en- 
thusiasm and 
that might 
very well 
qualify me for 
an invita- 
tion from Sen- 
ator Fulbright. It is my belief 
that you cannot look at electron- 
ics as an industry. It has pro- 
duced several large industries, 
notably radio and television, but 
it extends far beyond their bound- 
aries. Already so commonplace 
that we rarely think of it is the 
part electronics plays in telephone 
relay circuits. The same can be 
said of self-leveling elevators, 
electric-eye door openers, tape re- 
cording machines and many other 
similar conveniences. Then we 
must list the commercial import- 
ance of radio, not as an enter- 
tainment medium, but as an in- 
dispensable factor in all com- 
mercial, military, and private fly- 
ing. And I think you might be 
surprised if you were able to 
catalogue the amount of electronic 
test apparatus now in daily use 
in hundreds of manufacturing and 
processing plants, not to mention 
virtually every scientific and in- 
dustria) )aboratory. 

We should, therefore, think of 
electronics as a means of accom- 
plishing literally millions of 
chores in a way that permits 
greater speed and greater accu- 
racy; and often the annihilation 
of distance. Because this is true, 
it is inevitable that electronics 
will play an ever-larger role in 
all forms of human activity. 

No speaker can do more than 
hit a few highlights of a subject 
so bread and growing at such 
bewildering speed. Its associa- 
tion with all forms of transporta- 





M. P. Ferguson 


tion is a particularly interesting 
story. 
Radar 

Radar is probably one of the 
most exciting illustrations of 
electronics at work. Most of us 
now realize that our first line of 
defense—the first shield of our 
national] security—is represented 


by a string of electronic outposts. 
They form the _ early-warning 
radar net, and it stretches through 
almost al! the continents. 

3y means of electronics we can 


now detect the approach of an 
enemy plane hundreds of miles 
away and watch its course. I 
can’t say how far, for that infor- 


mation is closely guarded, but I 
can say that the range and effec- 
tiveness of radar are constantly 





*An address by Mr. Ferguson at a 
Luncheon Session of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board’s 357th Meet- 


ing, Houston, Texas. 





being increased. Some idea of the 
stature of the technical problems 
involved is best indicated by the 
price tag—the first fixed radar 
installations cost about $1,000,000 
each. Even today, in volume, the 
cost of the larger radars is in the 
range of $300,000 each. 

The circling antenna which 
sweeps the skies is impressive, 
but the electronic gear that sends 
and receives the signal, the power 
supply, the equipment for inter- 
pretation of the information re- 
ceived, the picture scopes and all 
of the other paraphernalia make 
a huge package. 


I can give you some idea of it 
by mentioning that a mobile ver- 
sion of such an installation that 
we make for the U. S. Air Forces 
requires packaging into 16 full- 
size tractor trailer trucks to trans- 
port it. 

These lonesome electronic sen- 
tinels are not the only descendants 
of the miracle that was born in 
World War Il. Radar did play an 
almost determining role in the 
defensive Air Battle of Britain. 
But the workaday job it does 
now as an aviation aid was fore- 
shadowed by the function it per- 
formed first in Britain and later 
as our forces established new air 


fields on the continent in the 
drive on Berlin. 
The fleets of bombers that 


shuttled back and forth, bringing 
the Nazi power to its knees, could 
not have operated under adverse 
weather conditions without radar 
flight control. 

Now in civilian work-clothes, 
the form of radar in use most ex- 
tensively today is what we call 
GCA, or ground-controlled ap- 
proach radar. A new version of 
GCA is now being made standard 
by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration for civilian airports all 
over the country, and soon all our 
principal city airports will be so 
equipped. 

This new radar will practically 


eliminate landing delays due to 
fog and other instrument flight 
conditions. 

Hitherto, radar operators seeing 
the “pips” of a dozen aircraft 
simultaneously on their screens 


have had to call for specific ma- 
neuvers for positive indentifica- 
tion of any one of those planes. 
But the new system we are pro- 
ducing as vart of a program 
worked out with the CAA in coop- 
eration with aircraft operators, 
automatically “draws a line” on 
the screen, spotting the plane con- 
tacted. Another new development 
called “video mapping” electroni- 
cally reproduces a map on the 
ground operator’s radarscope 
showing terrain hazards, airport 
runways and proper flight paths. 
This new airport equipment is 
technically capable of assisting the 
pilot to land any aircraft equipped 
for normal instrument flight “re- 
gardless of visibility,” or com- 
pletely blind. Used to control and 
expedite traffic around a busy 
airport, it will permit landings 
and take-offs at the rate of one a 
minute during periods of mini- 
mum weather conditions. 
Incidentally, th new GCA in- 
stallations have alr been or- 


se 


eacy 


dered for the airports at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark; Gander, New- 
foundland; Bombay, 
Frankfort and Hamburg, Germany. 


greatest gratitude when it finds a 
way to eliminate one of our ever- 
present fears. If this is true, then 
we are greatly indebted to the 
radar engineers who have now 
scotched the fear of encounter- 
ing severe storms during flight. 
Frankly, I was amazed when I 
was shown the first photographs 
of the scope of a special weather 


stallation. The picture before the 
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years of flight since the Wright 
Brothers’ accomplishment. What 
a change in this 50 years when the 
Super Constellation wing spread 
of today is greater than the length 
of the first Wright flight, a dis- 
tance of 120 feet. 


When we look up and see a 
single plane droning overhead we 
may say, “What a lot of space 
there is up there.” But when you 
think that every day in the United 
States there are 30,000 scheduled 
air-line arrivals and departures, 
to say nothing of even greater 
military and private traffic, you 
can begin to grasp the real mag- 
nitude of the aircraft traffic con- 
trol job. 

Without electronics it would be 
impossible. I will not attempt to 
tell you how the job is done but 
some of the important recent im- 
provements will, I believe, be of 
interest to you. 


Airways “Green,” “Amber,” 
“Red,” and “Blue” are being re- 
paved. They were the nation’s 
first radio-marked sky routes. 
Now, as a part of a five-way elec- 
tronic “air super-highway” sys- 
tem, new radio routes for instru- 
ment flying are rapidly going into 
operation. These are designated 
“Victor 1,” “Victor 2” and so on. 

Since 1952, according to the 
CAA, 45,000 miles of the new 
“Victor” airways have been added 
to the existing 65,000 miles of 
color-designated sky routes. 


The major element of this 
“Victor” system is the omni-direc- 
tional radio range, which is like 
a huge radio wheel sending sig- 
nals in all directions. To stay on 
course despite visibility conditions, 
the pilot simply tunes the receiver 
in his plane to the right station 
on his route and _é instrument 
pointers show him instantly 
whether he is to the right or left 
of the “track” he wants to follow, 
directly to or from that station. 


Odd-numbered “Victor” airways 
run north and south, while even- 
numbered designate east-west 
routes. Each highway is 10 miles 
in width and each is divided into 
1,000-foot vertical lanes. 


presentation, to fly, regardless of 
weather, a prescribed landing ap- 
proach for that airport. 

Next we have a new element 
called DME, meaning distance 
measuring equipment. By means 
of a ground signaling system, the 
pilot again uses a form of radar 
to tell him continuously and ac- 
curately how far he is from any 
point to which he wishes to tune 
in. It’s quite fantastic to look 
over the pilot’s shoulder and see 
a simple dial indicate 89 miles to 
Chicago, 88, etc. 


The fantastic grows as we de- 
scribe the fourth element called 
Automatic Glide Path Control. 
Speaking simply, this makes land- 
ing an aircraft completely auto- 
matic under conditions of zero 
visibility. It takes the ground 
signal of the ILS system, but in 
addition to presentation on a dial 
for the pilot’s guidance, couples it 
to the electronic automatic pilot 
of the aircraft and without any 
pilot assistance brings the aircraft 
through the approach pattern of 
the airfield, down a landing ap- 
proach to a touch-down position 
on the runway and, meanwhile, 
even adjusts the engine throttles 
—or power—up or down as may 
be needed for proper control. The 
first of these are just now being 
installed on commercial aircraft. 

The fifth element which is still 
in the development stage is called 
a Course Line Computer. It will 
receive signals from one or more 
stations and automatically maps 
an additional course parallel to 
the direct course between air- 
ports, thus producing multi-lane 
airways with planes flying as- 
signed courses at the same level 
but far enough apart to be safe. 


We have long hoped for all- 
weather flight. These five navi- 
gation aids plus the new weather 
radar now seem to make it pos- 
sible. 

There are other aircraft naviga- 
tion and control systems now in 
early use that also hold great 
promise for the future. One of the 
most useful is an electronic navi- 
gation aid which gives the pilot a 
continuous pen line record of his 
position on a navigation chart 
which has already been prepared 
to show all the usual features of 
topography — such as shore lines, 
rivers, cities, etc. 

This system is a form of hyper- 
bolic navigation. If that stumps 
you, all it means is that it oper- 
ates on the information as to the 
distance of the mobile receiver in 
the plane from four fixed ground 
transmitters — a “master” and 
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India; and 


I suppose that science earns our 




























































































radar designed for airborne in- 
pilot not only tells him of thun- 
derstorms, their area and sever- 
ity, but informs him of areas of 
great turbulence and excessive 
hail and, most importantly, shows 
him a clear, safe path around them. 


Furthermore, the pilot can get 
a changing view, for simply by 
flicking a switch, he can sharpen 
the picture from a 150-mile “long” 
view to a close-up at either a 50 
or 20-mile range. 


The benefits of this develop- 
ment to commercial, military and 
large private plane operation are 
am sure you will agree—al- 
most incalculable. First, it means 
that flights which might have 
been canceled because of the 
known possibility of thunder- 
storms ahead may now be flown. 
Second, it means considerable 
savings in time and fuel because 
it obviates the necessity of mak- 
ing long detours around or great 
climbs above ominous weather 
conditions by course plotting to 
avoid them. Third, it should in- 
crease the feeling of confidence 
and comfort for everyone who 
uses the airways. 


Electronics in Aviation Progress 


Now I would like to touch 
briefly on some other ways in 
which electronics are speeding 
progress in aviation. 

First, a few words about avia- 
tion itself in the year 1955. 

Few realize that while we 
have in commercial transportation 
about 1,400 multi-engined craft, 
there are in operation by business 
and for executive travel more 
than 20,000 aircraft, with another 
10,000 in use by farmers, ranchers, 
and other individuals. Each day 
more than 600 aircraft depart or 
arrive on flights to foreign lands. 
While flying the Atlantic to north- 
ern Europe one is tempted to feel 
very much alone, but this is not 
the case, because as a rule there 
are, I am told, about 25 aircraft 
over the Atlantic at one time. 


We have recently celebrated 50 


Now for a brief word about the 
other remarkable examples of the 
problem-solving that electronics 
has made possible in this new 
field which is referred to as the 
“Common System” or the “Big 
Five.” 

The second element, in wide use 
today, is the instrument landing 
system, or ILS, whereby a pilot 
receives radio signals from the 
airport he is approaching which 
permits him, by an _ instrument 
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Subscription Television Will 
Serve the Public Interest 


By MILLARD C. FAUGHT* 
Economic Consultant to the Zenith Radio Corporation 


Stating subscription television 


is a step forward in its prog- 


ress, and is in the public interest, Dr. Faught holds it will 
supplement and not replace sponsored programs on TV. Says, 


to be successful, subscription 


TV programs will have to be 


worth their price in the market place, since they must com- 
pete with the regular channels. Holds subscription TV will make 


it possible for small stations to 


Subscription television is an 
unprececented, complex and con- 
troversial subject. It is also an 
important subject, because televi- 
sion itself has 
already be- 
come a power- 
ful, dynamic 
and fascinat- 
ing factor in 
American life 

- and sub- 
scription tel- 
evision can 
make it more 
SO. 

That the 
Congress, the 
Federal Com- 
munication 
Commission, 
and the pub- 
lic are so vitally interested in tel- 
evision’s many problems simply 
bespeaks an obvious and exciting 
fact which everybody senses. They 
are all sure that there is far more 
to this miracie of television still 
coming, and they want to see it 
—now. 

Being the gadget-loving, prog- 
ress-minded people they are, 
Americans want to see the whole 
miracle of television. They want 
more stations. successful prosper- 
our stations that can provide am- 
ple service in big cities, small 
towns and even way out yonder. 





Millard C. Faught 


They want more programs and 
more kinds of programs. And 
especially do they want more of 
the really outstanding programs 
that they know could be on tele- 
vision, because they have seen 
just a few samples — the good 
movies, the current Broadway 
plays, opera, the championship 





*An address by Dr. Faught before the 
National Press Club, Washington, D. C., 
April 14, 1955. 


compete with powerful stations. 


fights and a lot of other things 
that people know would make 
good programs. Just ask the pub- 
lic—they'll tell you what they 
want on television. 

And they don’t want excuses— 
especially not complicated ex- 
cuses about rate cards versus set 
circulation or the incompatibility 
of UHF and VHF. The public 
wants more and better TV P.D.Q. 
So one thing is for sure—televi- 
sion can’t stand still. Its further 
progress is affected with the pub- 
lic interest because it has so 
strongly caught the public in- 
terest. 

Now we who advocate the early 
and effective use of subscription 
teievision can’t stand still either; 
at least it’s mighty hard to. Be- 
cause we sincerely believe that 
we can help all of television ac- 
celerate its forward progress. And 
we welcome the upcoming oppor- 
tunity which the FCC has pro- 
vided to show why we believe 
subscription TV service will serve 
the public interest. 

Most of all, we look forward to 
showing the public, and all in- 
terested parties, what subscription 
TV service can do in actual use. 
We will be more than satisfied to 
put cur new mousetrap to the 
acid test of public acceptance un- 
der free and open competition. We 
ask no favors beyond a fair shake 
in the tough competitive market 
place where the public’s choice to 
accept or reject translates the 
public interest into reality. 

I won't go into the gadgetary 
details of how subscription TV 
works because we at Zenith are 
looking forward to showing how 
it works when we have all of our 
Phonevision equipment here in 
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Washington for the FCC’s exami- 
nation. 


We know it works. We've spent 
24 years and millions of dollars 
making mightly doggone sure it 
works—and not just in the lab. 
It works on UHF, VHF and color. 
It works on all kinds of sets un- 
der any circumstances where or- 
dinary TV reception is possible. 
And by the way, our Phonevision 
decoder will not interfere in any 
way with the regular use of any 
TV set. The machinery for sub- 
scription television is one prob- 
lem we could do something about 
and we have done it. Phonevision 
is ready to go to work. 


What Subscription Television 
Can Do 


Now let’s talk about what it 


could do for television that would 
be in the public interest—becausc 
that is the basic issue. 

First let me clear away some 
under-brush with which our op- 
ponents are trying to hide the 
trees. At least they do us the 
service of emphasizing that our 
new gadget will be a powerful 
force for action. We are all in 
agreement that this is no penny- 
ante proposal. I must admit, 
though, that some of their awful 
fears make our modest claims 
seem kind of low-pressure. 

For example, they say we are 
going to “take over” television. 
That we are going to sell the pub- 
lic a lot of expensive gadgets with 
which people will have to pay us 
to see the TV programs now pro- 
vided by sponsors. This being the 
free-market, competitive United 
States and not Russia, I guess that 
must be a joke. 

Meantime, as the descendant of 
a long line of Scotch horse-traders, 
let me tell you a trade secret 
which I’m sure applies to televi- 
sion; nobody — but nobody — can 
sell something that another fellow 
is giving away, especially on an 
adjacent channel. 

I take that fact to mean that the 
first requirement of subscription 
television programs is that they 
must be either different from or 
better than sponsored television 
programs. In fact, subscription 
programs will have to compete for 
public acceptance, not only with 
the sponsored programs’ which 
have no direct charge, but also 
with all of the entertainment or 
other attractions for which people 
now pay to see outside the home. 
In short, successful subscription 
TV shows will have to be worth 
their price in the market place. 
And the consuming public — the 
king in the American economy 
will decide how much will be 
paid for what kind of subscription 
TV programs. If there is any 
greater stimulant to better prod- 
ucts or better service, then I never 
heard of it. And that basically is 
all we are asking for subscription 
TV—a chance to offer this new 
program service for public ac- 
ceptance on a competitive, free- 
market, public-choice basis, un- 
der whatever protective regula- 
tion the FCC finds it necessary 
to impose. 

Nobody is better aware than we 
that the companies who sponsor 
today’s TV programs are the 
toughest competitors on the Amer- 
ican scene. They can go into a 
revolving door behind you and 
come out ahead of you. We ex- 
pect them to take quick and ef- 
fective advantage of the chance 
to plug their free programs against 
our fee programs on the same 
family TV set. 

We are keenly aware that TV 
has some darn good sponsored 
shows—and thanks to competition 
from us they'll probably have 
some even better ones. We would 
be fools to think we could get the 
public to pay for “I Love Suzy” 
when they can see “I Love Lucy” 
for free. We have no illusions 


but that we must offer on sub- 
scription television those things 
which are nct there now, not be- 
cause the public doesn’t want 


them but because TV’s present 
economic limitations make such 
programs impossible. 


Programming of Subscription TV 


Subscription programming will 
have to add something valuable to 
television. It cannot succeed by 
substituting itself, at a fee, for 
what TV already has witout 
charge. Not in the good old free- 
market U. S. A. it can’t. Neither 
the advertisers nor the public 
have anything to fear on tnat 
score. They will both be bene- 
ficiaries of the new competition. 

And let me add, there are some 
very good reasons for believing 
that subscription TV will help 
make TV an even better advertis- 
ing medium, one that will provide 
still more and better spuusoreu 
programs. 

First, the added _ subscription 
income from the new program 
service will give TV the increased 
revenue that everybody in TV 
would welcome. It will surely 
make more stations economically 
possible in many more towns and 
cities. Moreover, the added pro- 
gram variety and quality will give 
more people more reasons to buy 
and watch television. It should 
therefore increase both the sta- 
tions and the sets in use, thus 
providing the kind of truly na- 
tionwide TV service which is a 
goal of the Congress, the FCC, 
the industry and the public. 

Maybe so, say the doubters, but 
how about the obvious fact that 
the audience for a_ subscription 
movie or otner program will not 
be available for a sponsored show. 
Well, let’s see where that paying 
audience is now. If the Jones 
family goes out to the movies to- 
night, tcey will be “lost” to the 
TV audience for four or five 
hours. In the future it will take 
them one hour, or 99 mintues at 
most, to see the sang quality 
movie on fee TV. By comparison 
with the present, the Jones fam- 
ily will have at least 2!2 hours 
saved to watcn more sponsored 
TV, plus several dollars saved, as 
a result of tne bargain price of 
the subscription TV movie service 
at home—to spend perhaps on ad- 
vertised proc.ucts. 

This illustrates, to my mind, one 
of the most fundamentally impor- 
tant aspects of subscirption tele- 
vision—it will give the public a 
tremendous new  electronic-age 
efficiency factor in deciding how 
to spend their leisure time and 
recreational budgets, both inside 
and outside the home. They will 
quickly learn to use it wisely and 
profitably. 

I personally am_ convinced, 
however, from studying how peo- 
ple now spend their time and 
money budgets, that the average 
family will watch at least 10 
sponsored programs in an average 
week for every one they will buy 
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on subscription TV. We will be 
delighted if the average family 
buys $2 worth of subscription TV 
programs per week. And, con- 
sidering the consistently high 
quality of programs we will have 
to provide in order to justify even 
a modest charge, we will be hard 
put to supply subscription shows 
more than a fraction of the time. 

The net result to advertisers 
from such a prospect is that, on 
the average, they will have at 
least a 90% shot at a bigger net 
audience, and a far wider choice 
of TV station and time availabil- 
ities, than they now have. What 
is more, their share of the total 
cost of providing nationwide TV 
service should be reduced. Some- 
day, for these reasons, we believe 
advertisers will be saying, “Love 
that subscription television!” 

The advertisers’ happy voices 
may be drowned out, however, by 
those of the broadcasters who 
stand to benefit from the addition 
of subscription programming to 
their present advertising program- 
ming, for a historically obvious 
reason. 

It would be common knowledge 
among this audience that about }4 
of the revenue of newspapers and 
most other American periodicals 
comes from subscriptions. More- 
over, without this essential reader 
revenue which makes possible the 
added volume and quality of edi- 
torial content, thorough news 
coverage and many extra reader 
services, it is a virtual certainty 
that their circulation-based ad- 
vertising revenue would not be 
nearly as great as it is. They 
woud be far less effective media 
than they now are on all counts. 

Subscription revenue and ad- 
vertising revenue together pro- 
vide the American press with a 
mutually-reinforcing, strong, dual 
economic base. The constructive 
and effective results are obvious 
for all to see. 

By way of contrast to this dual 
economic support of the printed 
media press, the broadcasting 
media — radio and television — 
have the conspicuous, and I might 
acd unique, disadvantage of hav- 
ing no subscriber revenue. Their 
sole source of economic support, 
for all the varied services they 
render—whether “public service” 
or sponsored broadcasts—is ad- 
vertising. 

But I believe there is more to 
the prospect here than a long- 
overdue correction of the acci- 
dental fact that broadcasting has 
developed so far only on the eco- 
nomic support of advertising. I 
would not be at all surprised to 
see even a higher proportion than 
1. of TV’s total future revenue 
coming from subscription service. 
Why? Because the service so per- 
formed will fill an enormous need 
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Fallacies of Proponents 
Of Subscription TV 


By ALFRED STARR* 


Managing Partner, Bijou Amusement Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Co-Chairman, Committee Against Pay-as-you-see TV 


Mr. Starr presents arguments against subscription television. 
Says public would have to bear the burden of the cost. Says 
subscription TV does not offer a new service, but merely sub- 
stitutes a toll for a free program, and warns if a Pay Program 
is successful, it will reduce the advertiser-sponsored programs, 
and may even affect the Federal revenue from the 10% 
amusement tax. Says subscription TV would mean goodbye 


to free 


You are no doubt aware that 
there are three different systems 
competing for front running in 
the field of subscription tele- 
vision. They 
are protected 
by patents 
and each one 
is jockeying 
for favor in 
the eyes of 
the Federal 
Communica- 
tions Commis- 
sion. They 
are Phone- 
vision con- 
trolled by 
Zenith; Tele- i 
meter which Aifred Starr 
is 80% owned 
by Paramount 
Pietures, and Subscriber-Vision 
owned by Skiatron. Lest you 
think this argument is confined 
to the proponents and the op- 
ponents of slot-machine television, 
just wait until these three paient 
holders enter into the competitive 
fight among themselves. Are all 
three systems going to be li- 
censed? Must the television set 
owner attach three separaie dec- 
coders to his television set? 

In the public interest, the 
question immediately arises as to 
who is going to pay for the neces- 
sary equipment, the decoder that 
must be attached to the television 
set in order to unscramble the de- 
sired program as it comes ove 
the air. Zenith, in one of its large 
armory of propaganda weapons, a 
motion picture designed for free 
showing to civic club groups, says 
the decoder will cost no more than 
a table model radio. Others have 
estimated the cost of this attach- 
ment at between $75 and 100, plus 
installation charges and of cours« 
plus upkeep and maintenance 
But taking the lowest poss.ble 
figure, an absurdly low figuré 
of $30 as the cost of the gadzei, 
and multiplying that by the 35 
million sets now in the hards of 
the public, we come up with a 
charge of a billion dollars just to 
get ready to put our dollars in the 
slot. 





“ome 


Burden on Public 

Obviously no patent licensee 
can undertake an investment of 
this size, even if rentals rather 
than sales were contemplated. 
Likewise, no small group of tele- 
vision stations can undertake this 
sort of investment. The public 
must bear this terrific cost of gad- 
getry, even though it knows that 
obsolescence (as is usual with 
new devices) is just around the 
corner. 

Color television is an accepted 
and proven fact, yet the public 
has been slow to buy color sets 
because of the economic factor. 
Why then force the public to 
spend more money at this time in 
order to pay for hitherto free en- 
tertainment? 

It has been estimated that $4 
billion worth of teievision set 
were sold in 1954, 75% of them 
to families with annual incom« 
of less than $5,000, and nearly all 
of them sold on time payments. 
These families who bought their 





*A paper by Mr. Starr before the 
National Pre<s Club, Washington, D. C., 
April 14, 1955. 


sports. 


sets last year and the millions 
who bought them earlier are go- 
ing to raise a howl that will be 
clearly heard in Washington when 
they learn they will have to buy 
a decoder and then pay for the 
programs they really want to see. 

One of the three competing 
patent holders is proposing that 
Pay-to-See TV be licensed only 
to UHF stations. Admitting the 
seriousness of the UHF problem, 
I am not willing to agree that its 
solution should come through the 
perpetration of a grave injustice 
to the public, even if it were pos- 
sible to arrive at a solution in 
this manner. In attempting to 
solve that problem it should be 
borne in mind that only a rela- 
tive few of the 33 million tele- 
vision sets are equipped for UHF 
reception. Surely the set owner 
is not expected to spend $50 for 
a UHF converter in order that he 
might spend another considerable 
sum in order to purchase the slot 
machine attachment. 


Nothing New Added 
The proponents of Pay-to-See 
television say that it offers a new 
service, a broadening of broad- 
casting, but of course this is not 
true. They merely offer the sub- 
stitution of a toll program for a 
free program. The reason for this 
is obvious. It is contemplated 
that all payv-as-you-see programs 
be broadcast by existing televi- 
sion stations, or by new stations 
to be licensed, and it is obvious 
that no station can brcadcast two 
separate programs simultanecusly. 

When the scrambled pro 


gram is 


on ine air the set owne gets ab- 
olutely nothing from tnat station 
unless he chooses to pa Sub- 
cription teievision is absolutely 
pre-emptive. In a one-stalion city 
all the set-owners who cannot or 
will t pay for the program are 
entirely without television facil- 
ities, just as if the station had 


blacked out, or as if they owned 
no receiving sets. Notiing new 
is added—a free service is ex- 
changed {for a pay service. 

Now is it really possible that 
Pay-to-See TV will brinz about 
the licensing of more stations? 
Loes it promise a brcaten ng of 
TV service to the public? [In this 
connection I am reminded of a 
speech made by Senator Schoep- 
pel on the floor of the Senate 
last summer, in which he argued 
that only Pay-to-See TV can 
bring television to the large 
numbers of people who are more 
than 100 miles distant from any 
large urban center. His argument 
went something like this: The 
F.C.C. has set aside 48 channels 
for licensees in the FCenator’s 
home state of Kansas (my figures 


are approximate). As of last sum- 
mer only six stations were in op- 
eration and only four more had 
been applied for. How then can 


we bring the benefits of this great 
scientific innovation of television 
to the scattered areas of Kansas? 

Obviously the small number of 
set owners that could be reached 
by any one station could not in- 
sure profitable operation of that 
station with only advertis.ng rev- 
enue. Admitting the correctness 
of this argument, I would like to 
say that subscription itelcvision 
will not support that station 





either, that is, unless every de- 
Swwabie program is taken out of 
the free category and put in the 
Pay-as-you-see category. But I 
think Senatory Schoeppel himself 
would be the first to oppose such 
a plan. Any form of subscrip- 
tion televisien in a one-station 
city is unthinkable. It would be 
completely blacking out the non- 
paying set owners during all the 
hours in which subscription pro- 
grams were shown. 

It is easy to see that No Fee— 
No See television is pre-emptive 
in a one-station town, and I think 
it can be shown very easily that 
it is pre-emptive in a multi-sta- 
tion town as well. Let us imagine 
an intermixed market of these 
stations, two of them VHF and 
the other UHF. The VHF stations 
are affiliates of the two leading 
networks and are doing well fi- 
nancially. The UHF station is 
losing money, and this is the sta- 
tion licensed by the F.C.C. for 
Pay-to-See television on a lim- 
ited basis, say from 8 to 11 p.m. 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. 


F. C. C. Concerned 

Now if the Pay program is 
successful, if it attracts a large 
audience (and we are not con- 
cerned with it at all if it is not 
successful) then it will pull away 
viewers from the advertiser-spon- 
sored programs to such an extent 
that the advertisers will not 
sponsor competitive programs. 
Immediately the other two sta- 
tions will petition the F.C.C. for 
a similar license to broadcast Pay- 
to-See programs, and of course 
the F.C.C. will have no reason 
whatever, either legal, moral, or 
practical, for refusing to grant 
such licenses. It is significant 
that the Commission in its Notice 
of Proposed Rule-Making dated 
Feb. 11 posed as one of the is- 
sues relating to public interest 
(Section ILI], Question F) “the 
means that should be provided, if 
any, to insure that subscription 
television will be available to all 
stations on a non-discriminatory 
basis.” 

My opponent might point out 
here that network affiliation is 
certainly discriminatory, that cer- 
tain stations have network aifilia- 
tions that are denied to other 
stations in the same market. 
There is no parallel here. The 
networks are free agents and can 
choose their local outlets as they 
pleacty. But the F.C.C. is an agent 
of the public, granting licenses 
whose chief criterion is the pub- 
lic interest and the avoidance of 
the creation of any suspicion of 
a monopoly. If the granting of a 
subscription television license in 
a one-station town is unthinkable, 


the choice of one station over an- 
other in a multi-station market is 
equally unthinkable. 
tainly indefensible by any set of 
criteria we can imagine. 


And when all the stations are 
broadcasting pay-as-you-see pro- 
grams _ simultaneously, 
petition must inevitably force 
them to do, then the non-payer is 
blacked out completely 
compelled to regard his television 
set as merely an article of fur- 
Is this the new service 
that is offered, is this an encour- 
agement of the larger and more 
effective use of the air waves ‘ 
the public interest”? 
I think just the contrary. 


The pre-emptive nature of Pay- 
As-You-See television, if it should 
ever be authorized, is not by any 
means confined to its domination 
over advertiser-sponsored 
vision in the manner of time of 
It would also be pre- 
emptive as to quality of programs. 
The sponsors of toll-TV expect no 
public utility supervision that will 
govern their rates, their profits, 
and their 
They expect no regulation at all 
as to the programs they choose 
to sell and the programs they 
choose to offer without charge. 
Now it is perfectly obvious that 
the owner of the programs, the 
maker of the program, be he an 
actor or a movie producer or a 
baseball club, is under no obliga- 
advertiser-spon- 
sored television rather than sub- 
scription television. 
trary, we can be 
owner of the program will take 
his wares to the highest potential 


I think not. 


accounting 


tion to checose 


On the con- 


$25,000,000 World Series 


A good example is the World 
Series baseball 
watched by millions of television 
viewers on a 
“Wall Street Journal” 
March 31 estimates the “selling” 
value of the World Series as $25 
Would this 
ment remain free 
sold for such 
Love Lucy” 
public if it could be sold? 
anything the public really wanted 
to see remain if i 


entrepreneurs 


wares where they plk 


pay-as-you-see 


cannot co-exist. 
out the other in order to survive. 
We all know the difference be- 
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tween our system and the British 
system of broadcasting. The Brit- 
ish system of radio and television 
is government-owned and govern- 
ment supervised. It is supported 
by an annual license fee imposed 
on the set owner. Because our re- 
ceivers in this country are re- 
garded as instruments of free 
speech and the transmission of 
news, the idea of a license is as 
abhorrent as the idea of repres- 
sive inhibitions placed on news- 
papers. It was largely for that 
reason that we chose another sys- 
tem in this country, a system 
under which the free air waves 
belonging to all the people were 
parcelled out to private enter- 
prisers, with no restrictions what 
ever as to how much profit they 
might make but certainly with the 
understanding that there would be 
no tax of any kind on the pro- 
grams themselves. The millions of 
people who have bought television 
sets certainly bought them with 
the implied understanding that all 
programs to be broadcast by 
F. C. C. licensees would be free. 


Questions of Monopoly 


Another concern of the F.C.C. 
in considering this matter, and 
rightly so, is the question of 
monooply. In its Notice of Pro- 
posed Rule-Making the Commis- 
sion asks for information (Section 
III, Question E) regarding “the 
safeguards, if any, that would be 
necessary to prevent the possible 
monopolistic control of subscrip- 
tion television operations.” It 
would be idle to speculate at this 
time as to what forms such 
monopolistic control might take in 
an industry that will very likely 
never come into being, but surely 
the F.C.C. will think carefully 
before issuing new rulings that 
might set up monopolistic patterns 
within the framework of the in- 
dustry. 

I am not a lawyer and I am 
certainly no expert in anti-trust 
matters, but as a theatre owner FE 
am greatly concerned regarding 
the plans of International Tele- 
meter (80% owned by Paramount 
Pictures) for showing motion 
pictures through pay-as-you-see 
television. I am mindful that the 
Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice strove mightly 
for many years to accomplish the 
divorcement of the production of 
motion pictures from their ex- 


hibition. The vertically integrated 
motion picture producing com- 
panies were divested of their re- 
tail outlets by law and there is no 


likelihood that the prohibition 
will ever be lifted. Does not this 
proposal of International Tele- 
meter place Paramount Pictures 
in exactly its former position of 

Continued on page 60 
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Customers’ Brokers Elect New President 


Armand E. Fontaine of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 

Beane succeeds Edward S. Wilson of Hallgarten & Co. at 

election in New York City on April 20. Other officers 
also named. 


On April 20, in New York City, 
the Nationai Association of Cus- 
tomers Kroxers elected Armand 
B. Fontaine of Merrill Lyuxca, 
Pierce, Fen- 
mer & Beane 
as President. 
He succeeds 
Edward “5S. 
Wilson of 
Haligarten & 
Co. 

Other offic- 
ers elected 
were James 
B. Conarin of 
Harris Upham 
& Compariy, 
Chicago, 
(Vice - Presi- 
dent): Albert 
J. Curley of 
Bache & Coinpany, Detroit (Sec- 
retary); and Edward S. Wilson of 


Armand E. Fontaine 


Haligarten & Company, New 
York (Treasurer). 
In an address which accom- 


panied his installation as Presi- 
dent of the Association, Mr. Fon- 
taine declared that “If there is a 
speculative outburst of serious 
extent in ihe current bull stock 
market, the capital gains tax will 
be one of the principal culprits. 


“The securities markets, like 
other markets, are governed by 
the law of supply and demand, 
and the capiial gains tax, by cre- 
ating a reluctance to sell, has 
eontributed to a shortage of stocks, 
hence we have seen some radical 
upward moves in the ‘blue chips’ 
er more popular issues,’ Mr. Fon- 
taine stated. “In 1946 our Asso- 





citation pointed out that the capi- 
tal gains tax and the 100% mar- 
gins then in e:ifect, both resulted 
in investors holaing on to their 
securities (thereby assisting an 
upward spiral), first, because they 
wished to avoid paying a tax 
on their profits, and second, be- 
cause if they had purchased se- 


curities on lower margin terms 
they wished to maintain that 
status. 


“Further, by reducing the num- 
ber of sales that might be made 
when values get out of line, the 
present capital gains tax does not 
produce as much revenue for the 
government as might be obtained 
if the raie were reduced to 124%% 
and the holding period to three 


months. We estimated that in 
1952 an additional $200 to $300 


million wouid have been collected 
if these changes had been made, 
and in 1954 the additional collec- 
tions should have run as high 
as $500 million had the rate and 
holding period been at these re- 
duced levels. 

“It is regrettable,’ Mr. Fon- 
taine continued, “that the Ful- 
bright Inquiry has not gone into 
this phase of market influences 
more deeply. If the subject is 
approached with the idea of 
soaking the rich’ or penalizing 
capital accumulation, the prob- 
lem will never be solved. As a 
matter of fact, Treasury figures 
show that in their efforts to 
build up their capital, the lower 
and middle income classes bear 


the brunt of the capital gains tax, 
the rich do not have to sell. 

“Our country is in a dynamic 
growth period,’ Mr. Fontaine as- 
serted. “Our population is in- 
creasing rapidly. If we are to fi- 
nance the greatest growth period 
in our nistory, venture capital 
must be given an incentive com- 
mensurate with the risk invol- 
ved. The brokerage fraternity to- 
day is better trained and has a 
higher sense of responsibility 
than ever before. Our Association 
is constantly striving to improve 
the high standards of our profes- 
sion through better’ training 
courses, exchange of information, 
and educaticnal forums for its 
members and the public. We, 
who service and advise the ac- 
counts of the investing public, are 
fully aware of our responsibilities. 
We realize that at this level of the 
market our advice must be along 
sound invesiment lines. We have 
confidence in the strong growth 
of our country and its continued 
prosperity under our system of 
free enterprise. 

“One of the greatest handicaps 
to proper handling of accounts is 
the influence of the capital gains 
tax, in affecting decisions to sell. 
A poll of our members several 
years ago revealed that over 80% 
of our clients’ decisions whether 
or not to sell were governed by 
tax considerations. We intend in- 
itiating another poll along these 
lines, shortly. My guess is that 
the percentage will be even 
higher today,’ Mr. Fontaine con- 
cluded. 


Internat’! Fiscal Opens 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Interna- 
tional Fiscal Corporation is en- 
gaging in a_ securities business 
from offices at 726 Jackson Place, 
N. W. E. Harrison Clark is a 
principal of the firm. 

















General Mortgage 5°, 
General Mortgage 6°, 


Bonds, Series “|” 


Invitation for Tenders to the Holders of 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


Refunding and General Mortgage Bonds 
Series G, 5%, due December 1, 1995 
Series K, 5%, due March 1, 2000 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company has arranged for the sale, for the aggregate sum of 
$34,500,000, of certain securities pledged with the Trustee of the Company's Refunding and General 
Mortgage. In accordance with the terms of that Mortgage, this amount, when received, will be paid 
into the General Sinking Fund, and held as a trust fund for application in retirement only of Refunding 
and General Mortgage Bonds, in such proportions of one or more series as the Company may determine. 

Refunding and General Mortgage Bonds of each series presently outstanding are subject to redemption 
by operation of sinking funds on any tixed interest payment date at the principal amount thereof and 
unpaid interest accrued to the date tixed for redemption. Accordingly, any part of the Refunding and 

Bonds, Series “G", due December 1, 1995, and any part of the Refunding and 
, due December 1, 1995, and any part of the Refunding and 


Series J, 6%, due December 1, 1995 








General Mortgage 5‘, Bonds, Series “IK, due March 1, 2000, are subject to redemption for sinking 


fund purposes at par and accrued interest on December 1st, next, in the case of Series “G” and Series “‘J’ 
and on September Ist, next, in the case of Series ‘‘K", provided, in each case, that notice is published 


once each week during the three calendar months preceding the redemption date. 


In view of the above, The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company hereby invites tenders of the 
Refunding and General Mortgage 5{% Bonds, Series “G", 6°% Bonds, Series “J’’, and 5° Bonds, Series 


“K", at their principal amount, plus full interest as follows: 


Total principal and 








bonds 

To the 
Trustes 
such mone. 





Baltimor 


April 25 


Cc, M irvl ind 


1955 





will be instructed to call bonds of Series “|” 
s, to call bonds of Series “K’"’. 


All tenders pursuant to this invitation must be accompanied by the bonds tendered in negotiable form 
and presented to The Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, New York 15, New York, Trustee. 


Forms of Tender may be obtained at the office of the Company, 2 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
or at the office of the Trustee specified above. 


Such tenders of the Refunding and General Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series “G", 6°% Bonds, Series “J”, | 
and 5°, Bonds, Series “IX”, will be accepted, in the order received, on and after the date hereof, but not 
later than the close of business May 20, 1955, up toa principal amount of $34,500,000. Payment will be 
made on May 13, 1955, for all bonds theretofore accepted, and upon presentation for bonds tendered 
and ac epted thereafter. 

In the opinion of counsel for the Company no Federal stamp tax will be imposed on any transfer of 


to the Company for retirement pursuant to the above Invitation for Tenders. 


extent that bonds tendered aggregate less in principal amount than the $34,500,000, the 
and, if such call does not exhaust the remainder of 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
W. L. 





. Date to which interest Amount of petoreet per $1000 Bond interest payable per 
Series will be paid Fixed Contingent Total $1000 Bond 
“G,” December 1, 1955 $20.00 $27.50 $47.50 $1,047.50 

| a December 1, 1955 24.00 33.00 57.00 1,057.00 
— September 1, 1955 10.00 20.00 30.00 1,030.00 


PRICE, Vice President 
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THE MARKET... AND YOU 


By WALLACE STREETE 
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Industrial sh ares worked 
their way through the 425-430 
band this week to clean up 
a troublesome area of conges- 
tion and show a reading 
above 430 for the first time 
in history. But the perform- 
ance, while encouraging to 
the chartists, did little to 
kindle renewed investor in- 
terest and did even less to dis- 
pel the pervading air of cau- 
tion in Wall Street. 


% % E 
Rails kept pace with the in- 
dustrials and posted their best 
standing, on average, since 
the 1929 peaks still a consid- 


erable distance away. 
% ms % 


Unlike January when a 10 
point hike in margin require- 
ments, from 50 to 60%, was 
ordained and the list broke 
for its first setback of as much 
as 5% in a year and a quarter, 
this week’s further lift in the 
cash required for stock trad- 
ing from 60 to 70% was 
shrugged off. It resulted in 
nothing more than an hour’s 
chagrin selling in the week’s 
initial session. 

* u% % 


Steels Prominent 


Expectation of good earn- 
ings reports this week made 
the steels prominent on ac- 
tivity and early strength and 
they were largely responsible 
for carrying the market high- 
er in the face of the margin 
boost. The earnings reports 
bore out fully the expecta- 
tions, but maintenance of 
regular dividends despite 
profits running double the 
payout chilled some of the 
enthusiasm and left it up to 
the Bethlehem meeting today 
to determine how optimistic 
the investing segment could 
be. Bethlehem long since has 
been expected to split its 
stock, following the recent ex- 
ample of U. S. Steel, but so 
far has been a disappoint- 


ment. 


%* * * 


Cement stocks were back in 
prominence. Their ability as a 
group to project Marquette, 
Penn-Dixie, Alpha Portland 
and Lehigh Portland into new 
high ground, mostly on multi- 
point gains, was a show of 
unanimity not common to 


other stock market groups. 
* HE e 


Aircrafts generally were 
still in a bit of trouble but 
pinpoint buying enabled an 
issue here and there to buck 
the trend successfully even 
during the dour moments. 


United Aircraft, for instance, 
was able to carve out a good 
gain even while Douglas, Boe- 
ing, Rohr and Chance Vought 
were showing up a bit promi- 
nently on the casualty side. 














For all the latter except 
Chance Vought, the 1955 lows 
are within far easier reach 
eurrently than the highs 
posted a couple of months 
back. 
% cd 
Chemical issues at least 
momentarily have mended 
their former dissolute ways 
with an ebullient perform- 
ance of some better-gaining 
issues. This included a runup 
of a handful of points in du- 
Pont which was enough to 
carry it to a new high with 
conviction, while Spencer 
Chemical followed it into new 
high ground with equal vigor. 
Even the long-dormant Allied 
Chemical was able at times to 
show up with a plus sign in- 
dicating some determination. 
* %* oe 


* 


Lag in Atomic Energy Issues 


Defense and so-called atom- 
ic energy issues were far from 
in the clear as the realization 
became general that the bene- 
fits to both, at least from a 
near-term basis, were cloudy. 
Revelation by the President 
early in the week of plans to 
build a nuclear-powered mer- 
chant ship as a “peace” ship 
to the world gave a tempo- 
rary popularity to the atomic 
and shipbuilding issues but it 
quickly ran out of steam. 
General Precision Equipment 
showed a distinct ability to 
slide backward somewhat 
drastically at times and New- 
port News Shipbuilding was 
clipped back hard each time 


it ran up. 


x te * 


Electronic - video issues, 
which have been undistin- 
guished for lonzer than most 
major groups except possibly 
the textiles, offered one can- 
didate to the limelight when 
the annual meeting of Zenith 
Radio was informed that a 
higher dividend was in pro- 
cess, which was followed by 
concrete action a couple of 
hours later. Its new high was 
a distinct rarity in the TV 
group even though the feat 
was somewhat blunted by 
rather rapid profit-taking. 

% * * 

Paper and paper preducts 
shares had their moments of 
popularity and for several it 
was translated into appear- 
ances on the new highs lists. 
Especially prominent were 
International Paper and Dixie 
Cup which joined the sprint- 
ers on occasion and ran ahead 
with the best of them. Two of 
the newer-listed issues in this 
group. Oxford Paper and 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper, 
were a bit hesitant at joining 
in the strength, possibly be- 
cause their operations are still 
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little-known among the lay early this year, were both in- 
investors. dications of the disinterest 
cee oe ee and spelled caution to the 


There was no dearth of Pn  /—e 
specialties able to share in the technicians. A sideline effect 


market’s ‘buoyant moments, was that the vehement de- 
notably Diamond Match, Mim- phates over how high the in- 
neapolis Honeywell Register, 


dustrial average would push 
eventually, had stopped at 
least for the moment. The 
average, pushing higher 
somewhat laboriously, seemed 
unaware of the changed cli- 


mate among the market 
students. 


{The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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Rex Merrick Adds Two 


(Special to THe Prnanciat CHRONICLE) 
SAN MATEO, Calif—wWilliam 
M. Simonson and Stanley ©. Wil- 
lis, Il, have become connected 
with Rex Merrick & Co., 22 Sec- 
ond Avenue. 








Hilton Hotels, Dobeckmun, 
Caterpiller Tractor and Arm-’ 
strong Cork, most of them 
nudging their highs up the 
ladder when the demand was 
concentrated. At the low- 
priced end of the list Childs 
emerged on activity and was 
distinguished in its ability to 
post a new peak while Hol- 
lander furnished the sick note 
with a new low. Avco more 
times than not was one of the 
more active issues without 
especially significant price ac- 
tion while Libby-McNeill & 
Libby, which has been in de- 
mand and featuring on 
strength did an about-face 
and put a couple of sinking 
spells together. 
% Hs * 

Chrysler continued to pace 
the auto makers even in the 
face of much uncertainty over 
how long the breakneck pro- 
ducticn schedule can be main- 
tained. Chrysler, having been 
unduly depressed through its 
poor competitive performance 
last year, naturally furnished 
a logical play for motor- 
minded investors since the 
comparisons this year will be 
highly favorable. One of 
Chrysler’s larger suppliers, 
Motor Wheel, was also m 
enough demand to match 
Chrysler’s feat of racking up 
new highs. Electric Auto-Lite, 
long rumored without con- 
firmation as a merger candi- 
date with Chrysler, did little 
with the potency of the rumor 
seemingly worn out. 

ne es a 


Metals Scrambled 


Among the non-ferrous 
metals the picture was a bit 
scrambled. Reynolds Metals 
alternated good strength with 
sizable losses, doing little to 
threaten its year’s top which 
is close by. Coppers were on 
the easier side on the whole, 
Magma and Revere Copper 
suffering somewhat more 
promine ntly at times than the 
others. Anaconda was a bit 
more buoyant while Phelps 
Dodge rested for the most. 


1% as % 
Psychologically, a rather 
widespread guessing game 
over whether the list will 
have to go through a setback 
next month or June — with 
reasons for selecting particu- 
lar dates rather vague—kept 
the Street wary. 
% xs oF 
It was disappointing that 
the list’s ability to push into 
high ground failed to attract 
widespread buying interest. 
That volume on even the 
bounding sessions held below 
the three-million mark, and 
the fact that the market 





Reporting at the quarter-century mark... 


National Steel (ma 
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ON SALES AND WAGES 


Because of sharply reduced buying by steel 
consumers in the first three quarters of 1954, 

National Steel’s total sales declined slightly 
below the half-billion dollar mark, compared with sales of more 
than six hundred million dollars in 1953, the highest mark in 
the history of the Company. National’s operations were con- 
ducted at an average rate of 74 per cent of capacity during the 
year. Employees enjoyed an hourly rate increase, but total and 
average wages declined as a result of the reduction in industry 
volume. In addition to money wages, other substantial pay- 
ments were made by the Company for such employee benefits 
as retirement annuities, group insurance, hospitalization and 
surgical care. An increase in steel prices only partially compen- 
sated for the increase in labor cost and related costs of goods 
and services. 






ON INCOME AND TAXES 


The change in net earnings for 1954 was primarily the result of 
the change in operations volume. Dividends were paid in the 
amount of $3.00 per share at the rate of 75 cents per quarter. 
The elimination of the Federal excess profits tax and lower 
earnings resulted in lower tax payments. Taxes continued to 
exceed earnings, however, amounting to $5.26 per share com- 
pared with earnings of $4.12. National Steel’s contribution to 
Federal, State and Local Government tax income during 1954 
amounted to more than 38 million dollars. 


ON NOW AND THE FUTURE 


Continuation of population growth and of the 
steady upward trend in per capita use of steel 
in the United States and the world as a whole 
plainly indicate.the necessity of continuing 
"™ expansion of steelmaking capac ity in the future. 
National Steel’s record of consistent growth is being maintained 
in both current activity and plans for the future. In 1954, pro- 
vision for replacement of facilities was almost 38 million dollars, 
the peak amount in the history of the Company. Property 
additions amounted to approximately 60 million dollars, and 
expenditure of the same amount is anticipated in 1955. 





—~_ Notable features of our program of improve- 
=~ ment and expansion in 1954 included an in- 
m crease of 50 per cent in the capacity of the 
= No. 1 electrolytic line at Weirton, which 
produces our zinc-coated steel, Weirzin. A 
similar increase was made in the plating capacity of two tin 
plate lines, one of which is the largest in the steel industry. The 
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5 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


pulls November 7, 1929, the 
National Steel Corporation has 
now completed its twenty-fifth 
full year of operation. In the 
interim National Steel has in- 
creased its steelmaking capacity 
five-fold, has expanded finishing 
operations proportionately, and 
has adopted the latest and finest 
in steel-producing facilities and 
methods. In addition to this 
contribution to America’s indus- 
trial growth, National Steel has 
paid a dividend in every quarter 
since its inception, the March 
1955 dividend being the 101st. 


ore carrier GEORGE M. HUMPHREY was added to our fleet, 
and set a new Great Lakes record by hauling 22,379 tons of iron 
ore in a single trip. With this new ship, and the ERNEST T. 
WEIR launched the year before, National operates two of the 
largest carriers on the lakes. The new Labrador-Quebec iron 
ore field, in which we have a substantial interest, began pro- 
duction on schedule and started the shipment of ore. 


4‘ In 1955, a blast furnace, now being rebuilt 
iF - and enlarged from a 20,000-ton to a 50,000- 














s 
Ie 5 * ton monthly capacity, will be placed in serv- 

ae ice at Great Lakes Steel and will contribute 
—" additional pig iron required to bring steel 


production to full capacity. Another program at this location 
will increase production of cold rolled sheets by a minimum of 
50,000-tons per month, or 600,000 tons per year, by the end of 
1955. At Weirton new facilities to begin operation include a 
completely rebuilt 54-inch continuous hot sheet mill, a five- 
stand cold mill, a continuous annealing line, and the No. 5 
electrolytic line—each of which will be the fastest and highest 
capacity of its type. 


These projects and others scheduled for completion in 1955 will 
contribute importantly to an increase in the production of 
finished products, reduction in costs, further improvement of 
quality, and, therefore, to an increase in the earning capacity 
of National Steel Corporation. 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 1954 
1954 1953 
| Net Sales $484,058,380 $634,178,060 
Net Income 30,334,871 49,174,080 
Net Income per share . 4.12 6.68 
Total Payrolls . . 137,294,064 159,822,220 
Total Dividends Paid 22,009,698 23,862,229 











A copy of our Annual Report for 1954 will be mailed upon request. 


CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Owning and Operating 
Weirton Steel Company « The Hanna Furnace Corporation « Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
National Steel Products Company « Hanna Iron Ore Company « National Mines Corp. 


SERVING AMERICA BY 


SERVING 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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Soviet Gold Sales Resumed 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig calls attention to the reappearance of Soviet gold 
and silver in the London Market. Holds, thoagh the amount 
is not large, it indicates a revers.: ot Malenkov’s policy of 
producing mcre consur-cr goeds, which means that the Rus- 


sians will reza:ré imports of 


more industrial wares. Gives 


ev.gence that gold mining is given high priority in the 
’ Soviet Union. 


LONDON, ENG. Since the 
second half of March Soviet gold 
and silver reappeared in the Lon- 


don market. The amounts sold 
- appear to 
r have been 





moderate 

their total was 
estimated at 
£2,000,000 
gold and 
£750,000 sil- 
ver by the 
middle of 
April and 
selling was 
was gradual. 
This, togethe: 
with the Lon- 
don newspa- 
per strike, ex- 
plains why the transactions es- 
caped publicity for several weeks. 
The resumption of Russian sales 
of gold, even on a small scaie, 
would have attracted much atten- 
tion in the London financial press 





Dr. Paul kinzig 


in normal conditions. It will be 
remembered that, when in 1953 
the Soviet Government began to 
sell precious metals in London 
and other Western markets, these 
operations aroused world-wide 
interest. Admittedly, the sales 


were then on a much larger scale. 
But then there is no means of 
knowing whether the present ten- 


tative operations will not prove 
to be the beginning of a long 


series of sales the total of which 
might well prove to be im- 
pressive figure. 


an 


Gold transactions have always 
appealed to popular imagination, 
largely because they are often 
surrounded by an atmosphere of 
mystery. This atmosphere is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the case 
of gold sales by the Soviet Union. 
There have never been any offi- 


cial statistics about the size of 
the Soviet gold reserve or the 
amount of gold output in the 


U.S. S. R. It is therefore impos- 
sible to form an opinion about the 
Soviet Government’s capacity to 
unload gold in Western markets 
if it wishes to do so. 

When in 1953 Russian gold 
made its first appearance in Lon- 
don, Paris, Switzerland and other 
bullion markets, the effect of rel- 
atively small sales was that the 
premium of the free market price 
of gold over the official American 
price of $35 per ounce disap- 
peared. While until then there 
was much speculation about the 
possibility of an increase of the 
official American gold price, the 
appearance of the Soviet Govern- 
ment as a seller of gold ruled out 
the possibility of such an increase, 
since it would have meant a free 


gift of additional dollars to the 
Communist Bloc. 
For well over a year Russian 


gold bars stamped with hammer 
and sickle were absent from the 
market. Their reappearance may 
possibly link up with the decision 
of the Khrushchev regime to re- 
verse Malenkov’s policy of pro- 
ducing more consumer goods and 
less heavy industrial equipment. 
Since less goods will be produced 
for the consumer within the Sov- 
aet Union, perhaps the Soviet 
Government wants to make good 
part of the deficiency by increas- 
ing its imports of consumer goods. 
For that purpose foreign 
currency would be needed, and 
the simplest way of securing it is 
through the sale of precious met- 
als for which there is always a 


more 


market. The alternative 
be an exvort drive, which 
might be a difficult and slow 
process. Besides, an increase of 
exports would reduce the volume 
of goods available for the con- 
sumer. It is therefore more con- 
venient to draw on the gold and 
silver reserve. 


ready 
would 


Another possible explanation is 
that sterling and other currencies 
may be needed for the import of 
strategic raw materials for stock- 
piling purposes. It is expected 
that, should the conclusion of a 
Peace Treaty with Austria be fol- 
lowed by other conciliatory ges- 
the ban on the export of 
stratezic materials and manufac- 
tures to Russia would be relaxed. 
As the Soviet Government’s hold- 
ings of foreign currencies are be- 
lieved to be low, possibly it may 
wish to replenish them in antici- 
pation of purchases of such goods. 

There can be no doubt that the 


Lures, 


Soviet Government can well af- 
ford to sell large quantities of 
gold. Even in the complete ab- 
sence of information about the 


size of its gold reserve, it is gen- 
erally assumed to be very large. 
The current output of gold must 
be substantial, because of 
the high priority given by the So- 
viet Government to gold mining. 
When in September Mr. F. J. Er- 


also 


roli, a Conservative Member of 
Parliament, paid a visit to the 
Sverdlovsk goldfields, he was 


very much impressed by the up 
to date character of the eauip- 
ment and the evidence of a drive 
to increase the output. Mr. Erroll 
is an engineer and a director of a 
gold mining company, so that he 
was in a position to judge. What 
is important from the point of 
view of the resumption of Russian 
gold exports is that, according to 
Mr. Erroll, the gold production 
drive was evidently started long 


before Stalin’s death — it takes 
years to sink a shaft—at a time 
when the official policy aimed 


at increasing the production of in- 
dustrial equipment while keeping 
low the production of consumer 
goods. This means that gold min- 
ing was given a high priority long 
before the advent of the Malenkov 
regime. 

It seems reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that, even though the 
Khrushchev regime has now re- 
verted to the Stalin policy of giv- 
ing high priority to the production 
of industrial equipment, gold min- 
ing will continue to enjoy high 
priority. After all, gold can be 
used for increasing the imports of 
industrial equipment or industrial 
raw materials as well as of food 
and other consumer goods. This 
must have been one of the reasons 
why the Stalin regime favored the 
employment of much-needed pro- 
ductive capacity for the sinking 
of shafts at Sverdlovsk and else- 
where, even if this diverted pro- 
ductive capacity from the produc- 
tion of arms and from the speed- 
ing up of industrialization. 

There can be little doubt that 
political motives must have played 
some part in the decision to give 
gold mining a high priority. As a 
matter of prestige, it may be the 
ambition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to accumulate a gold reserve 
that bears comparison with the 
gold reserve of the United States. 


Such a gold reserve would confer 
on Soviet Russia power as well as 
prestige. This consideration may 
perhaps explain why the Soviet 
Government preferred for a long 


time to accumulate the gold out- 
put rather than export it. It would 
be interesting to know Why the 
Kremlin should have decided 
tnat the time has now come for 
realizing some of its gold hoard. 


W. George Potts With 
A. C. Allyn & Go. Inc. 


CHICAGO, Ill.—W. George Potts 
is now associated with A. C. Allyn 
and Company, Incorporated, 122 
South La Salle Street, as whole- 
sale represent- 
ative for Con- 


cord Fund, 
Inc., the mu- 
tual fund for 
which the 
firm is na- 
tional under- 
writer. Mr. 


Potts, former- 
ly Sales Pro- 
motion and 
Advertising 
Manager for 
National Se- 
curities and 
Research Cor- 
poration, has 
been in the investment business 
since graduating from Drake Uni- 
versity in 1933. 

Mr. Potts association with A. C. 
Allyn & Co. was _ previously 
reported in the “Chronicle” of 
March 25. 


Harry Ratliff Now 


With McGlune 
& Knickerboske; 





W. George Potts 





Harry Ratliff 
HOUSTON, Texas—Harry Rat- 


liff has become associated with 
the buying and sales department 
of McClung & Knickerbocker, 
First National Bank Building. Mr. 
Ratliff was formerly a partner in 
Keller & Ratliff of Fort Worth. 


Trust Go. of Georgia 
Drive-ln Banking 


ATLANTA, Ga.—On May 2nd 
the Trust Company of Georgia 
has constructed an eight-story ad- 
dition to its Garage Annex which 
will increase its present facilities 
for parking by 150 automobiles. 
The ground floor of this new 
building is a motor bank of the 
most modern design with two 
tellers’ windows for banking from 
cars, and seven stalls ior parking 


a few steps from a lobby with 
four conventional tellers’ win- 
dows. There will be a separate 


entrance for pedestrians and also 
a day and night depository. 


Irving Lundborg Add 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL 
SACRAMENTO, Calif. 
Williams has been added 


CHRONICLE) 
-C. Ted 


to the 


staff of Irving Lundborg & Co., 


926 J Building. 
With Johnson, Lane, Space 


(Special to Tur Frnancrat CHRONICLE 
ATLANTA, Ga.—James C. Fun- 
sten has become affiliated with 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Citizens & Southern National 
Bank Building. 


Pirtle Opens Office 
PUEBLO, Colo.—John C. Pirtle 


is engaging in a securities business 
from offices at 624 West Evans. 
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“Chiaroscuro’’—or the Light and 
Shadows in the Economic World 


proletariat of the soil and agrofac- 
tories reared in tne place of the 
ciose afitinity of men to the land. 
So far these attempts have not 
been satis.actory but are being 
pursued even at the risk of slow- 
ing and delaying food output. This 
strikes me as the fanaticism of 
reason, not the rule of reason. It 
should be revealing of the mo- 
tivation of the Soviet Government 
and be a warning that one can- 
not cajole these people into an 
agreeable peace. 

Parenthetically, it is a fallacy 
to think that people are actuated 
by 1eason exclusively. Quite often 
people use their reason to do un- 
reasonable things. Overestimating 
the reaches of reason is just an- 
other superstition. Great human 


movements in history are a m1ix- 
ture of reasoning, emotion, will 


power, and compulsion, and all of 


these can be good or bad. When 
a powerful group takes hold of 
such forees, the movement be- 
comes a cannon ball express 
which travels its road with little 
regard for what might be in its 
Way. 

In China we have an ancient 


agrarian people, 550 million of 
them, and they hold a long grudge 
against the West. The radical 
leadership is reorganizing and re- 
activating this mass and this land 
and is ploughing up its culture. 
The objective is to raise the $35 
billion of gross national product 
to a far higher figure. On a per 
capita basis this is only 3% of 
ours. To accomplish this purpose, 
it will be necessary to industrialize 
China even if starvation on a 
large scale is practiced, to skim 
off savings to make a beginning 
at the industria] process. 

Two reasons join to make this 
a must in China: 

(1) Here is a government of the 
proletariat with no proletariat in 
whose 


name to rule. This is 
aga_nst dogma and collides with 


the blueprint of Marxist society. 

(2) Here is a government and 
people yearning to reassert their 
importance after a century of 
chaos and degradation, of foreign 
ascendancy, and of Japanese con- 
quest. 

There are several ways this can 
be tackled: 

(1) Obtain Russian aid, which 
will probably be niggardly be- 
cause Russia has no surplus pro- 
ductivity and does not desire to 
release China too soon from its 
tutelage. 

(2) Export produce and import 
heavy machinery for factory and 
arsenal by means of trade with 
Europe, England, and the United 
States. 

(3) Get Japan, with its industry, 


its trained personnel, its estab- 
lished techniques, to resume its 
work on the Asiatic continent, 


only this time not as an overlord 
but as a fellow Communist. 

This third alternative may be 
the most important. Hence Korea, 
which poised a dagger at the belly 
of Japan. Hence Indo-China, to 
begin a long pincer movement to 
starve Japan by moving its re- 
maining markets in Southeast 
Asia. Hence Formosa, to outflank 
Japan and ourselves in the Orient. 

This is no tea party, no issue 
which can be met with reason and 
charm and compromise and the 
sweet show of good will and 
decency. Nor can matters be set- 
tled by a tactical move or a grand 
slam. The tensions will be with 
us a long time and we might as 
well get used to the danger in 
Europe from Soviet Russia and in 
Asia from Soviet China. It is the 


ordeal of being a leader to have 
to jeopardy 


to be sensitive and 


yet not lose one’s nerve in the 
process. 

In the heartland of Eurasia 
there stirs a fury which we re- 
gard as blackness; and in America 
tnere is bright prosperity spitling 
over to the world; and light and 
darkness are locked in combat. 
This is the substance and the 
reaiity which is of course re- 
flected in the stock market, the 
mirror revealing the facts modi- 
fied and emphasized by our fan- 
cies, Our hopes, our confidence, 
and our fears. The mirror can be 
concave or convex, can distort or 
exaggerate what we see because 
of our feelings, which influence 
our views. The market is now re- 
flecting confidence and, as a re- 
sult, has risen not only in the ex- 
pression of higher earnings but in 
doubling the valuation of these 
earnings. ‘lhis means it is fragile 
and sensitive and should anything 
untoward happen it might very 
well have a correction, a decline, 
or a break, depending upon the 
degree with which bad news dis- 
lodges confidence and transmits 
fear to people who, perhaps be- 
cause they are not adequately 
aware of the nature of the world, 
are not fully prepared to meet 
and understand its vicissitudes. 

It is a vivid, complex, and phos- 
phorescent teast wnich the world 
spreads before us. Fascinating, it 
attracts and repels as the visible 
and invisible forces push and pull 
for mastery. Let us not lament 
our fate to be alive when every- 
thing else is alive and vibrant. Let 
us not bewail the vanished Vic- 
torian days when the few, the 
very few, led lives of security and 
peace, and dullness and narrow- 
ness, while the many, the huge 
multitudes, stagnated in living 
lives drab and subservient under 
a dreadtul work week and every- 
body knew exactly what was right 
and what was wrong. 

Now instead of the certainty of 
right and wrong, there is a great 
deal of doubt. Some of the gods 
of the last century have tumbied, 
and with their demise there is a 
threat of emptiness or even mean- 
inglessness. This should not be 
occasion for despair because, as 
before, in the history of Western 
civilization turmoil and doubt may 
precede the unleashing of new and 
vital forces. A half-millennium ago 
contradictions and conflict, fear 
and guilt ushered in the Renais- 
sance, the age of discovery, and 
humanism. Better the tragedies of 
now than Victorian tedium, for 
man is a tragic species anyway; 
and he should find out and exult 
in his fate and make the most of 
his lot and his span. If he does 
not, he is a fool, and deserves no 
better. 

Thus let the foolish—men and 
women—yearn for yesterday and 
live out their spiritual squalor 
while the others fence with dan- 
ger and embrace tomorrow. These 
turn loose their energies on their 
opponents in seeking a solution 
in keeping with their natures and 
waste not their vigor or their 
breath quarreling with the world. 
Here it is as it is. Accept it and 
make joy of it. The measure of the 
brightness is the darkness of the 
shadow. 


Imhof With Rex Merrick 
(Special to THe FPirnanciaL CHRONICLE) 

SAN MATEO, Calif.—James R. 
Imhof has become associated with 
Rex Merrick & Co., 22 Second 
Avenue. Mr. Imhof has recently 
been with Eastland, Douglass & 
Co. and prior thereto was in the 
trading department of Frank 
Knowlton & Co. 
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Business q 
Man’s 


Bookshel 


Blecked Mark Problem — H. J. 
Dernburg—Reprinted from the 
“Journal of Finance’ —H. J. 
Dernburg, 33 Liberty Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Buyers’ Guide For Design of 
Screw Machine Products — Na- 
tional Screw Machine Products 
Association, 2860 East 130th St., 
Cleveland 20, Ohio. On request 
on company letterhead. 


Cause of Industrial Peace Under 
Collective Bargaining — Edited 
by Clinton S. Golden and Vir- 
ginia D. Parker—-National Plan- 
ning Association— Harper & 
3rothers, 49 East 33rd S& r-et, 
New York 16, N. Y.—$4.75. 

F. O. A. and U. S. Voluntary 
Agencies—Office of Public Re- 
ports, Foreign Operat.ons Ad- 
ministration, Washingion 25, 
D. C. (paper). 


Food and Clothing in the Gov- 
ernment: Report of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment — Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. (paper), 3dc. 


Investing Made Easy — Booklet 
explaining in_ non-technical 
terms the operations and serv- 
ices of investment companies— 
National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies, 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. (paper) 10c 
(quantity prices on request). 


of POlitical 
April 1955 — Contains 
on A Dynamic 
Mode] (a formula 
nomic process); 
Shifting and Incidence; The 
Fishery: The Objectives of 
Sole Ownership; Operational 
Propositions in Economic 
Theory and Romance and Real- 
ism in Anti-trust Policy — Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (paper), $1.50. 

Nova Scotia Mines — Annual re- 
port (1953) by the Department 
of Mines, Province of Nova 
Scotia, Halifax, N. S., Canada 
(paper). 



































Journal Economy 

articles 
Aggregative 
for the eco- 
Excise - Tax 


Postwar Bilateral Payments 
Agreemen(s -— Merlyn Nelson 
Trued and Raymond F. Mike- 
sell—International Finance Sec- 
tion, Department of Economics 
and Sociology, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, New Jersey 
(paper), 25c. 


Power Prozram for the Puget 
Sound-Cascade Region — Sum- 
mary of a report to the Puget 
Sound Utilities Council by 
Jack D. Stevens—Puget Sound 
Utilities Council, 1000 Second 
Avenue, Seattle 4, Wash. 
(paper ). 

Present Day Banking 1955 — 

American Bankers Association, 

12 East 36th Street, New York 

16, N. Y. (cloth), $6. 


Shopping Center versus 
town—C. T. Jonassen—Bureau 
of Business Research, College 
of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio (cloth), $3.50. 


Down- 


Surplus Property A Repert to 
the Congress by the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Govern- 
ment—Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. (paper) 40c. 


Transportation — Report 

Subcommittee or 
the 
ganization 


by the 
Transporta- 
Or- 
Executive 


tion to Comm! 


of the 


ssion on 


Brancn of the Government — 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Prin.ing Of- 


fice, Washington 25, D. C. 
(paper) $1.25. 
Union Decisions in Collective 


Barvzainmg—Robert R. France— 
Indus.vrial Relations Section, 
Depariment of Economics and 
Sociology, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. (paper). $2. 

Wall Street: Men and Money — 
Marin Mayer—Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. (cloth), $3.50. 

Yearbook of Railroad Informa- 
tion: 1955—Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference, 143 Lib- 
erty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
(paper). 
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Wm. H. Tegimeyer to 
Move to New Quarters 


CHICAGO, Ill.—On May 2, 
1955, Wm. H. Tegtmeyer & Co., 
dealers in Investment Securities, 
is moving its offices to new, en- 
larged air conditioned quarters at 
39 South LaSalle Street. 


This firm, established in 1951, 
is successor to firms dating back 
to 1934. Mr. Tegtmeyer, the pres- 
ent owner, entered the securities 
business with Paul H. Davis & 
Co. following his’ graduation 
from Harvard in 1928. Following 
service as an air force officer 
during World War II, Mr. Tegt- 
meyer joined predecessors of his 
present firm as a principal. 

In addition to working with in- 


dividual and institutional invest- 
ors, the Tegtmeyer firm also acts 
as a “broker's broker,’ b2ing par- 
ticularly active in certain irsur- 
ance, bank, and industrial secu- 
rities. Mr. Tegtmeyer is also Pres- 
ident of Oil Basin Pipeline Com- 
pany, a 235-mile products pipe- 


line serving eastern Montana 
which his firm financed last 
year. 


Associated with the Tegtmeyer 
organization are Joseph E. Hart, 
Charles G. Scheuer, and John W. 
Holman. Mr. Scheser is well 
known on La Salle Street, having 
operated his own company be- 
fore joining the Tegtmeyer firm. 
Mr. Hart, originally with Bacon, 
Whipple and Company, is well 
known as an analyst of life insur- 
ance stocks. 











COMPLETE TELEPHONE SERVICE. This “general store” 








Mr. Holman, a na- 44830 North Elm Avenue. 
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tive Chicagoan, has recently re- 
turned to the city after several 
years in the southwest. 


Augustus Phelps Now 
A Kentucky Colonel 


Cn April 18 the Honorable Law- 
rence W. Wetherby. Governor cf 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 


made Augustus W. Phelps, of 
Phelps, Fenn & Co... New York 


City, a Colonel on his Staff. 


C. P. Erickson Cpens 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHRonicie) 
LANCASTER, Calif. — Charles 
P. Erickson is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 


ae 
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displays some of the many kinds of equipment to meet different telephone needs. The 


exhibit shows the advantages of complete telephone service for home and business. Another new feature is the Hhirlighl Ourdror booth, 


A 


and of New Things in Telephone Service 


Some interesting highlights from the 1954 Annual Report of A. T. & T. 


To meet the increasing communica 
tions needs of the public, business and 
the nation, the Bell Svstem spent $1.4 


billion for new and improved facilities 


1954. 


in 


Year of Progress 


and 97 out of 


on the line , 


ures service was the best on record. 


of-town calls dropped to 1.4 minutes, 
every 


By the St 


100 calls 


went 


through while the calling party staved 


and other meas 





toward mecting and anticipating the 
wants of telephone users. 


——_— 


We'll be vlad to 
ln sual Re port 


send you a copy of the 


American Telephone 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


L_ By CARLISLE BARGERON 


This writer has long thought that one of the lesser activities 
of the Washington newspaper correspondents and radio com- 
mentators concerned their continued dwelling upon the question 
of whether Mr. Eisenhower would be a candidate for a second 
term. In the first place the matter of who is 
to be the respective Democratic and Repub- 
lican standard bearers in the campaign of 1956 
won't be settled until more than a year from 
now and at present there are so many more 
important matters pending which it seems the 
correspondents and radio commentators could 
direct their minds and energies to. 

Secondly, I have thought that the specula- 
tion about Mr. Eisenhower running again was 
a downright waste of time because in my time 
and in my reading of history I have never 
known or heard of a man cheerfully and will- 
ingly giving up the most powerful office on 
earth, not only after the first term but after 
the second. I am well aware that two or three 
Presidents have stood on one term and that 
only one sought and succeeded in getting more 
than two terms. But I still have the conviction that none of them 
willingly and cheerfully went away from the White House. 

But I am reluctantly convinced, at long last, that Mr. Eisen- 
hower is different. There is plenty of evidence that he, for one, 
doesn’t like the job, doesn't like the hours, probably doesn’t mind 
the pay, but doesn’t like the demands of the office. Insofar as the 
power is concerned, I believe he looks upon the Presidency as 
anti-climax. 

At the White House correspondents dinner a year ago with 
the President present, the comedian, Bob Hope, got a big laugh 
when he said he had known Eisenhower in Europe when he had 
“real” power. Nobody laughed heartier than the President himself. 


Certainly the President has long enjoyed power, a power 
which permitted him to issue orders and then go off and play golf. 
If things went wrong, the man below, in the military chain of 
command, was held responsible and paid the price of failure. In 
wartime no criticism attached to the General in charge of the 
fighting forces in Europe. There were battalions to protect and 
serve him personally. He enjoyed a comraderie on an equal foot- 
ing with the great Churchill, the military leaders of the world. 

True, he had to take orders from Roosevelt and now, as Presi- 
dent, he has a tremendous influence over those same statesmen 
whom he had to mollify, as a Roosevelt subordinate, during the 
war. But he still has to mollify them with their increasing inde- 
pendence of us and he must wonder whether he didn’t carry more 
weight with them as a second man in the crisis of war than he does 
now as the first man. 

Again, he finds his stature as a hero, not to be questioned by 
the American people and Congress, lessening. As a war leader he 
never had to deal with a Senator Knowland, with a Sam Rayburn, 
with the criticism of editors, with political attacks. He finds him- 
self now having to do such silly things as getting along with and 
selling himself and his conduct to these people, such things as 
making speeches to Republican women’s clubs, talking with editors 
and newspapermen, taking the stump, having to give a hand to 
this and that candidate for office in whom he has no interest, 
because it is the political thing to do. 

The plain facts are that Eisenhower is not at home with the 
Leonard Halls, the Republican national committeemen, the Con- 
gressional leaders. Few of them are good bridge or golf com- 
panions. To him I frankly believe they are bores. 

You wouldn’t think any job could be more exacting than that 
of a General charged with sending millions of men into battle. 
But you lose sight of the military training. I am not talking 
specifically about Eisenhower but Generals are trained to be able 
to play golf or otherwise relax while their men are engaged in 
bloody battles and the casualties are rolling in. There are in- 
numerable stories of Generals in World War II, their situations 
temporarily stabilized, ordering their men to build golf courses 
which a few weeks later would be destroyed. 

There are abundant indications that Mr. Eisenhower is an- 
noyed at the Presidency and becoming increasingly so. Only re- 
cently I was taking with a Presidential aide who hooted at the 
idea of arranging an appointment for the President on a Wednes- 
day afternoon. 


“Why, it is impossible to get him to work on Wednesday 
afternoon,” he said. 

But although I have said that I have become reluctantly con- 
vinced that Mr. Eisenhower will have no inclination to run again, 
this is not to say he will not run. The pressure of the Republican 
party will be tremendous for him to run and this puts him in an 
excellent position, in the meantime, to take the attitude that he 
won't run unless the party does what he wants it to do. 


On the other hand, his attitude is giving the Democrats their 
best issue, well expressed by Speaker Sam Rayburn, that he is 
lazy and really doesn’t appreciate the Presidency. The Democrats 
may get far with that approach. 




















Carlisle Bargeron 








Joins F. P. Ristine Alex. Mackenzie Opens 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — F. P. 
Ristine & Co. members of leading 
stock exchanges, announce that 
Thomas A. Boylan is now asso- 
ciated with them in their Phila- 
delphia office, 123 South Broad 


Street. & 


FOREST HILLS, N. Y.—Alex- 
ander Mackenzie is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
111-24 Seventy-fifth Avenue, For- 


est Hills, N. Y. Mr. Mackenzie has 
been in the investment business 
in New York City for many years. 
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“‘Automation’’—Its 
Applications and Uses 


By JOHN DIEBOLD* 


John Diebold & Associates, Inc., New York City 
Editorial Director, “Automatic Control” Magazine 


After describing various phases and meanings of “automation,” 
particularly the “Detroit Automation” (which applies to long 
runs of identical product) and the “feedback” automation, or 
machines which perform functions of control and are applic- 
able to both short and long runs of varying product, Dr. Die- 
bold finds the “feedback” automation is the most significant, 
since it has broader applicabilty. Says automation has already 
produced a new industry, and there are over 1,000 companies 
engaged in manufacture of automatic equipment. Concludes 
“we not only will tolerate automation, but will need it.” 


Two hundred years ago, our 
Western World experienced the 
beginnings of a movement that 
changed the lives of all mankind. 
It took men 
off the fields 
and out of 
small shops 
and put them, 
for the first 
time, into fac- 
tory life. 
Hence, it gave 
us mass pro- 
duction, and 
through mass 
productien the 
first civiliza- 
tion in history 
in which lux- 
ury was not 
confined to a 
few. It gave us as well a sense of 
hurry, of time, which is still un- 
known in countries that are pre- 
industrial. It changed agricultural 
societies into mighty industrial 
nations. It altered the face of our 
own country; and it produced 
wealth, the like of which the 
world had never before seen. 


We were taught in school to call 
this movement the “Industrial 
Revolution.” But, now, we find 
that name being changed. We call 
it today, the First Industrial Rev- 
olution. For, suddenly, it seems 
that our whole nation is aware 
of a new movement—a new force 
—which holds promise of great 
social change and increased eco- 
nomic benefit for us all. We are 
told that a new Industrial Revo- 
lution is in the making, in fact 
that it has already begun. This 
Second Industrial Revolution is 
called by the name automation. 


My task is to talk to you about 
automation; about its “application 
and use.” But before I can do that, 
I am going to have to talk a little 
about the meaning of automation, 
so that we are all clear as to just 
what it is we are applying. I think 
that there is a good deal more 
confusion surrounding the word 
than some of us would like to 
admit. 


Perhaps, the confusion begins in 
another word—in the much over- 
used word, revolution, There 
seems to be a political revolution 
somewhere in the world at least 
once a year. And every time a 
manufacturer puts a new girdle 
on the market, he calls it revolu- 
tionary, too. I even saw a sign in 
a New York bakery recently that 
read: “Revolutionary New Old 
Fashioned Doughnuts!” 


But when we use the word, 
“revolution,” to describe the new 
movement of automation, we ob- 
viously, do not mean it in the 
sense of political upheaval or of 
something that is merely new, 
gadgety or startling. We mean it 
in the broadest sense—in the sense 
in which we speak of the Indus- 
tria] Revolution. 

When we look back on that 
great upheaval two centuries ago, 
what was it that gave to it the 
name Industrial Revolution? 


Was it just the wonderful ma- 
chines that lightened man’s toil? 





John Diebold 





*An address by Mr. Diebold at the 
National Conference on Automation, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1953. 


No, I think it was much more 
than this. 

Nor was the word, “revolution,” 
adopted because of the riots that 
accompanied the introduction of 
some of these machines. Nor was 
it intended to describe the speed 
with which these changes took 
place. 

The Industrial Revolution was 
revolutionary in the broadest pos- 
sible sense of the word. It created 
a whole new environment for 
mankind—a whole new way of 
life. What it gave to history was 
much more than the steam engine 
and the cotton gin, the railway 
and the power loom. It gave so- 
ciety a whole new tempo, a whole 
new way of life. 

If we are going to apply the 
word, “revolution,” to the changes 
that are taking place today, we 
must be very careful how close 
we draw the analogy or we are 


likely to find that we have 
created more confusion than un- 
derstanding. 


As for the word “automation” I 
quite frankly find it very difficult 
to define. This may sound strange 
coming from someone who has 
had a good deal to do with its 
widespread use. But automation 
has come to mean so many things 
to so many people that I suspect 
it is losing its usefulness. 

To some automation seems 
nothing more than mechanization. 
It is a label that is applied to any- 
thing automatic, or even semi- 
automatic. 

To others it conveys a sense of 
robots; of machines that think and 
will eventually take over all of 
man’s functions. 


To still others it connotes that 


panacea for all our troubles 
culminating in the seven day 
week-end. 


Norbert Wiener calls automa- 
tion a “barbarous” word. After 
going through several anguished 
hours trying to write a useful 
definition I am inclined to agree 
with him, though for rather dif- 
ferent reasons. 


My most usual way of avoiding 
the dilemma of definition is to ex- 
plain that automation has two 
quite distinct meanings. On the 
one hand, we have what I like to 
call “Detroit Automation,” or ad- 
vanced mechanization. On the 
other, we have the growing use 
of automatic feedback control. 
Intelligently pursued, both ave- 
nues of development can lead to 
highly automatic operation. Both 
approaches are _ technologically 
and economically significant, and 
both are certainly worthy of much 
consideration and analysis. 

The areas of application of De- 
troit automation are quite clear. It 
is a form of automation already 
familiar to most of you. It is gen- 
erally limited to long runs of 
identical product. To some extent 
the length of run requirement can 
be mitigated by clever design of 
both machine and workpiece but 
Detroit automation is fundamen- 
tally a long run production 
method. 

It is a natural outgrowth of both 
the production line and the ma- 
chine tool. The essential charac- 
teristic of Detroit automation is 


the Integration of machines with 
one another. This is a very im- 
portant point and it is one to 
which I will return. 

In the Cleveland and Buffalo 
plants of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany electric and hydraulic con- 
trols permit the loading and un- 
loading of special purpose 
multi-stage machine tools, while 
large transfer machines previde 
for automatic movement of work- 
pieces from one operation to the 
next. During the past few years 
this type of automation — whose 
development can be traced 
through at least one hundred and 
fifty years of evolution—has be- 
come common in the automative 
industry, and has spread to other 
areas of the metal working, elec- 
trical and electronic, meat packing 
and food processing industries. 
Wherever repetitive operations 
are to be performed over long 
runs of product Detroit automa- 
tion stands a good chance of ap- 
plication. 

The key quality of the second 
kind of automation — feedback — 
is self-regulation. While the First 
Industrial Revolution provided 
machines that lightened man’s 
toil, it is the technology of feed- 
back in Today’s Industrial Rev- 
olution that is providing machines 


that perform the functions of 
control. 
Here we have a whole new 


technology which permits the au- 
tomatic manufacture of short as 
well as long runs of varying 
product. This second type of au- 
tomation thus breaks through the 
limits of mechanization and ex- 
tends the benefits of automatic 
production to the job shop. Since 
by far the largest proportion of 
this country’s production is 4n the 
form of job shop runs the ability 
to produce these short runs au- 
tomatically is a very important 
accomplishment. 

But the application of feedback 
is even broader than is implied 
by this fact alone. The essence of 
feedback is the handling and con- 
trol of information. Since this in- 
formation may refer to tool move- 
ment on a lathe; or a liquid flow- 
ing through a pipe; or a file in an 
insurance office, the application 
of this kind of automation is very 
wide. So far feedback has been 
used most extensively in the pro- 
cess industries but it is now being 
introduced to metal working and 
through the medium of the elec- 
tronic computer into the office as 
well. 

You may have noticed that thus 
far I have still avoided putting 
myself out on a limb by actually 
defining automation. But it. seems 
to me that after distinguishing 
these two developments—Detroit 
automation and feedback — it is 
possible to distill from them a 
common and unique quality—the 
integration of machines with each 
other into fully automatic, and in 
some cases self-regulating sys- 
tems. In this sense automation is 
something of a conceptual “break- 
through.” It is an attitude of «mind, 
and a_ production objective as 
much as it is a technology. Its 
roots can be traced far back in 
our industrial history, and it 
makes use of old, as well as new 
techniques—but it is in itself an 
essentially new way of approach- 
ing industrial problems. It will 
affect every kind of industry, not 
only manufacturing and precess- 
ing, but retailing, transportation, 
communication, and commerce as 
well. It is as accessible to the 
small business man as to the giant 
corporation. 

I would like to dwell for a 
moment on this last point, for it 
is fundamental to understanding 
how wide is the area of applica- 
tion of automation. 

Perhaps the least talked about 
but most significant aspect of the 
technology of feedback is flexi- 


bility. For example, by using the 
principle of feedback in machine 
tool control we obtain the flexi- 
bility necessary to machine pieces 
by varying 


specifications auto- 
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matically yet economically. Con- 
ventional automatic machine tools 
are controlled by mechanical de- 
vices, such as cams or leavers. 
They cannot change from one 
product specification to ancther 
without costly and extensive ad- 
justments and can, therefore, ma- 
chine automatically only long 
runs of identical products. 

In a consumer economy as dy- 
mamic as ours, the shop that is 
wedded to one product, because 
of heavy machine investment, 
soon finds himself in an untenable 
position. Special purpose auto- 
matic machines enable him to 
produee at low cost but they are 
incapabie of producing a variety 
of preducts and rust long before 
they are paid for, except when 
used in those industries having 
substantially stable demand for 
their products. The small manu- 
facturer is most severely limited 
by the high capital requirements 
of conventional automatic equip- 
ment. 

It is this very situation that 
feedback automation now prom- 
ises to alter. Through flexible, au- 
tomatic control, machines can be 
made more versatile as well as 
automatic. No longer must the 
benefits of automatic production 
be limited to large operations. 
Now, the job and semi-production 
shop—which as I have said ac- 
count for the largest volume of 
our national production—can en- 
joy the fruits of automation. 

I have mentioned the word 
“revolution” often during this 
talk. There can be little doubt 
that Automation deserves the title. 
But it is just as true, that this, 
our Second Industrial Revolution, 
differs as much from the first, and 
in as many respects, as it is simi- 
lar to it. Each has its own charac- 
teristics, and in the future, when 
historians examine the record, 
they are more apt to be surprised 
by the differences than the simi- 
larities. 

The tirst, the foremost, and the 
most startling of these differences, 
lies in the fact that automation 
has created new jobs before its 
machines have replaced many old 
jobs. We are all aware that tech- 
nological progress always  pro- 
duces the results. What we worry 
about is a time lag during which 
men have no work between the 
old and the new jobs. That is what 
happened, in part, during the First 
Industrial Revolution. This time 
a new pattern seems to be de- 
veloping. 

Automation has already pro- 
duced a new industry in America. 
There are more than 1,000 com- 
panies engaged wholly or partly 
in the manufacture of automation 
equipment. Their aggregate out- 
put jJast year totaled more than 
$3 billion. And they are one of 
the fastest growing industries in 
America. 

In all our thinking on this sub- 
ject, it seems to me, we concen- 
trate too much on what automa- 
tion will do to our present way 
of doing things and we do not 
give enough thought to the things 
automation will enable us to do 
for the first time. Automation has 
opened up a whole new world to 
us. Feedback controls have made 
it possible to reach entirely new 
levels of achievement. 


For example, we would not 
have atomic energy if it were not 
for feedback control. No man 
could operate valves or hand con- 
trols deep within the dreadful 


flux of the atomic reactor. Here, 
remote feedback devices must 
perform our work. Without servo 
motors and other feedback equip- 
ment, it would be impossible for 
us to operate our atomic plants. 
Nor would the manufacture of 
polythelene be possible without 
the use of feedback control. This 
common plastic used to package 
many products you use every day 
requires exquisite operational pre- 
cision in reacting time, tempera- 


ture and pressures. Without auto- 
matic control of this process, the 
product would turn out to be only 


a uscless wax. 


Automation can make _ eco- 
nomical many products which it 
is currently impossible to produce. 
The chemical companies, such as 
the petroleum companies, would 
not be able to control many of 
their split-second reactions, and 
we would be without many new 
products were it not for feedback 
control. A whole line of precision 
products—which would be hope- 
lessly costly if manufactured with 
human supervision—suddenly be- 
came worthwhile under automatic 
supervision. 

Too often, we speak of automa- 
tion and the speed with which 
it is being incorporated into our 
economy, we find ourselves hop- 
ing that this will be a slow transi- 
tion—a gradual integration. This 
is likely to be the case, but, in 
actuality, I suspect we ought to 


be thinking in terms of speeding 


it up rather than slowing it down. 

There are many reasons to 
adopt this avenue of thought, but 
the most compelling reason is the 
present divided state of the world. 
One does not need to be a mathe- 
matician to understand how 
greatly the free people of the 
world are outnumbered by the 
totalitarians. We must in some 
manner make up for this differ- 
ence in manpower. Automation 
offers one possibility. If this, 
alone, were the only justification 
for automation, it would, in my 
opinion, be sufficient. 

A less urgent, most compelling 
reason, is the simple fact that we 
Americans have grown to expect 
a steady and substantial increase 
in our standard of living. We 
hope, and we expect that, as time 
goes by, we shall have to devote 
smaller and smaller proportions 


of our day to the trying task of 


earning a living. Being realists, 
we understand that this increase 
in productivity is not God-given 
and can only be brought about by 
producing more and more goods 
with a lessened and more rational 
and dignifying human effort. 

The startling fact is that while 
our popoulation grows in leaps 
and bounds, the working force of 
the nation is currently growing 
smaller in relation to the total. 
The age of retirement is decreas- 
ing while the average age at which 
young people enter the work 
force is increasing. Moreover, the 
generation now coming of work- 
ing age was born during the great 
depression and is smaller by far 
than the group below working 
age. Thus, the pressure on the job 
market will be lessening during 
the next decade—the period when 
the great changes of automation 
will be made. 
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If we are to improve our 
standard of living—indeed, if we 
are to hold what we have—we 
shall need more machines and 
better machines. In short, we will 
not only be able to tolerate auto- 
mation, we will need it. 

It would, of course, be foolish 
for me to contend that automation 
is not without its growing pains. 


For any of us to minimize the 
widespread social and economic 
effects that automation is sure to 
bring would be to close our eyes 
to a fact that is already part of 
everyday life. But I would like to 
emphasize that no one, today, is 
in a position to do more than 
speculate on the nature and extent 
of these social and economic ef- 
fects, for no one has yet made 
Continued on page 22 
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FORWARD 





LOOK IS ON THE MOVE! 


THE FORWARD LOOK has struck a spark in 
the heart of the people of America! 


Today you see more new Plymouths, 
Dodges, De Sotos, Chryslers and Imperials on 
the road than you ever have before! 


In December, January, February and March, 
THE FORWARD LOOK cars moved out of Detroit 
at the record rate of over 2.7 per minute night 
and day—the greatest number of cars shipped 
by one manufacturer from one city in a 


4-month period! 


America is finding in THE FORWARD LOOK a 
fulfillment of things it has wanted in new cars 

long, low, eager lines of power, and the look 
of motion, even when the cars are standing 


still . . . luxuriousness inside and out . 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Copyright 1955 by Chrysler Corporation 


greater ease of handling than ever: full-time 
Coaxial Power Steering (not part-time like 


other power steering devices) 


. the most 


efficient V-8 engines and power proven 6’s... 
the best combination of smoothness and ac- 
celeration in any no-clutch transmission, 
PowerF lite . . . the only windshields that are 
swept back and fully wrapped around at top 
as well as at the bottom, and give you the 


widest eye-level view of the road . 


.. and many 


other wonderful features you just cannot get 


in other cars! 


This is the year to change to a Chrysler 


Corporation car 


the newest new cars in style 


and performance! See and drive your choice 
of the cars with THE FORWARD LOOK at your 


dealer’s now! 


THE FORWARD LOOK 





PLYMOUTH - 


See Chrysler Corporation’s great TV shows 


DODGE - 


DE SOTO - 


Thursdays, CBS-TV Network 


CHRYSLER - 


IMPERIAL 
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‘Automation’ ’—Its 
Applications and Uses 


the detailed analysis that is neces- 
sary for their true understanding. 
While it is obvious that in the 


longrun, automation will be of 
tremendous benefit to us all, it is 
the short run that worries most of 
us. Despite the fact that in today’s 
Industrial Revolution, the new 
jobs are being created before the 
old ones are destroyed and that 
the pressure will be on us to 
simply hold our own with a 

aller percentage of our popula- 
tion in the workforce, there still 


exists the danger that temporary 
cislocations of personnel will oc- 
cur in some cases. We should be- 
gin planning for this now. 

I do not intend to masquerade 
as an expert on the labor effects 
‘ Automation. 3ut there are 
certain thirgs which are obvious 
to all thinki men, and I would 

e to mention them briefly. 

Fundamental to the successful 
integration of Automation into our 
mechanized society is the recog- 
nition by ail parties concerned— 
unions, management, and govern- 
ment—that they have a common 

terest. No one, least of all, the 

Smerican businessman, wants to 
e increased unemployment. All 

of us stand to gain by Automa- 
tion as long as we stand together. 

Education is our primary need. 
The public must be helped to 
learn the true meaning of Auto- 

ation—not in the alarmist terms 
which describe it as the replace- 
raent of workers by machines, but 


in its true meaning—the produc- 
tion of more wealth with less 
human effort. We must recognize 


that this is something good, and 
must learn to use it. 

From the long range point of 
view, it is probable that automa- 
tion will be responsible for a new 
type of labor force. In our dy- 
namic economy with its ever-in- 
creasing needs there is no set 
number of jobs, but rather, a con- 
stant shifting of kinds of jobs. The 
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implication of such a shift for re- 
training of workers is an impor- 
tant challenge facing both or- 
ganized labor and management. 

Men whose specific jobs may 
someday be replaced by machines 
should be stimulated to begin 
their training in the newer skills 
which Automation creates. Auto- 
matic factories will not be work- 
less factories. There will be the 
need for more and more tech- 
nicians and highly skilled main- 
tenance men. We are already woe- 
fully short of personnel in this 
1egard. The statisticlans say that 
we need some 25,000 more en- 
gineers and 75,000 more tech- 
nicilans each year than we are 
now training. Russia, I’ve been 
told, is training some four times 
the number that we do and this 
ratio will be even more distressing 
in the years ahead unless we do 
something about it. We need to 
begin now to narrow this gap be- 
tween our technical requirements 
and cur manpower. 

It strikes me that much of the 
concern over adverse labor effects 
of automation is due to what I 
call “obituary accounting’’—that 
is, toting up the number of 
workers replaced by a machine, 
multiplying that sum by the num- 
ber of machines, and tagging the 
end result “unemployment.” This 
practice assumes that only a set 
number of jobs exist in our econ- 
omy end ignores the fundamental 
fact that our needs increase con- 
tinually. To ignore this fact is to 
sell short the marvelous capacity 
for growth and production that 
has been at the heart of American 
industrial expansion. 

Automation holds no threat to 
our economy. By giving us enor- 
mously increased productivity, on 
the contrary, it promises to in- 
Vigorate it. I think it fair to say 
that automation offers as great a 
challenge, and reward, as any 
which we have ever known. 


Getting Government 


terestingly enough, was to assure 
encourageiment of the use of U. S. 
fibers and avoid our dependence 
on Czarist Russia, then the 
world’s principal supplier of 
hemp, the fiber from which prac- 


tically all marine cordage was 
than made. 

Governn t enterprises have 
2'so grown trom the dissatisfac- 
tio fF a administrative official 
with what he considered to be 
excessive costs being charged the 
Governme f a particular type 
« rvice cr a certain product. 
He assumes that his own staff can 
< the work cheaper, and he 
starts the to work. Soon this 
bect S entrenched activity. 
Ii may actvaily be cheaper or it 

vy cost the Government more 

all ti.ines are considered, 
for relevi accounting systems 
frequent e not set up prop- 
erly to reflect all the costs, par- 
ticularly in respect to allocable 
tems of overhead, interest, per- 


There 
nore, be inappropri- 
ce for the Federal. 
ate, and local taxes whicn must 


el, and depreciat’on. 
may, furthe 


e include in the cost of goods 
duced y private enterprise. 
activi' ay theretore be con- 
ied for meny years on a claim 


is saving 


money without 
/UZN appraisal as to its actual 


The Department of Defense has 
‘duced several criteria justify- 
i ontinuance of government 


participation in commercial - in- 
dustrial type operations on the 
ground of national security. These 
include the necessity for meeting 
the military demand at all times 
without delay, particularly where 
vbnormal or fluctuating military 
demand discourages private in- 
vestment; the need for training 
military personnel for advance 
base or overseas operations where 
private sources will not be avail- 
able for the particular work or 
service; the necessity for complete 
command control in order to avoid 
compromise of highly classified 
security information; the necessity 
f keeping an art alive: the need 
for maintaining a mobilization 
base; and the necessity for re- 
search and development. 

Another aspect of security has 
been emphasized by the Post Of- 
fice Department, which has insist- 
ed on government production of 
the locks used on untold thou- 
sands of mail bags throughout the 
country, on the grounds that the 
security of the bags could be com- 
promised by commercial manufac- 
ture of the locks. 

There are many instances where 
convenience has been the moti- 
vating force in starting up a busi- 
ness-type ectivity. It may seem 
unwarranted for government 
agencies to do their own automo- 
tive repair work but where an 
agency has a substantial amount 
of automotive equipment located 
many miles from a city or town 


it is easy to see how much more 
convenient it appears for repair 
and maintenance work to be done 
at the field location rather than 
to drive 50 or 100 miles to get re- 
pair or maintenance service. 

Finally, you are all, I expect, 
familiar with the ‘“yardstick’”’ 
argument—that the government 
should participate in certain com- 
mercial-type activities in order to 
have a check on the prices it must 
pay for various items. This jus- 
tification has been used particu- 
larly in the instance of public 
power. 


The Situation in 1952 


For one or another of the rea- 
sons mentioned above, the gov- 
ernment has been in_ business 
since its founding. Indeed, the 
Philadelphia Army Quartermas- 


ter Clothing Factory antedated 
the Republic. Government-oper- 
ated powder and ammunition 


plants also go back to Revolution- 
ary days. 

Over the years, for the reasons 
mentioned and others, the ten- 
tacles of government competition 
embraced more and more areas 
and the number of business-type 
activities in which the govern- 
ment was engaged grew steadily. 
New areas of competition with 
business were rationalized—rather 
than justified — and more and 
more there was a tendency to 
blur the distinction between what 
was absolutely necessary from a 
governmental standpoint and 
what was merely expedient to get 
a job done. 

The situation which faced the 
new Administration when it came 
into office in 1952 was thus one 
described by some citizens as 
clear evidence of “creeping social- 
ism,” for there had particularly 
been a tremendous impetus to- 
ward government in business and 
government ownership during the 
*30s and ’40s. The House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations 
has estimated, for example, that 
whereas private wealth increased 
only 78.7% from 1929 to 1948 
public wealth increased 278% and 
that whereas in 1929 the public 
wealth represented only 15% of 
the national wealth, by 1948 it 
amounted to 27.3% of the total. 
Many have been constrained to 
ask: At what point do we enter 
the shadow of socialism? When 
government owns a quarter of the 
land and wealth in the country, 
as at present? When it owns a 
third? Or must it own a half? 


Administration Philosophy 

During the Presidential cam- 
paign, General Eisenhower had 
made clear his position with re- 
spect to government in business, 
when he said: 

“To bring government closer to 
the people we will set up these 
principles and adhere to them: 
that no Federal project, large or 
small, will be undertaken which 
the people can effectively do or 
be helped to do for themselves: 
that no Federal project will be 
undertaken which private enter- 
prise can effectively undertake: 
that no project and no program 
will be started on the Federal 
level which can be undertaken 
and effectively carried through 
on the State or local level.” 

A combination of four concepts 
underlay this philosophy. 

The first stemmed from faith in 
individual initiative and free en- 
terprise—from a philosophy that 
the Federal Government should 
be as limited in its intrusion into 
private, local and State affairs as 
the national security and _ indi- 
vidual welfare will permit, there- 
by leaving the largest possible 
area open for the free interplay 
of economic forces and for indi- 
vidual initiative and aspiration. 

Secondly, government perform- 
ance of commercial or industrial 
activities has an important effect 
on tax receipts at all levels of 
government. When industrial ca- 
pacity is owned by the Federal 
Government it escapes the pay- 
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ment of local taxes, the income is 
not subject to either State or Fed- 
eral income taxes, and the prod- 
ucts are put into use without the 
payment of excise taxes levied on 
normal commercial products. 
There are many things which the 
Federal Government now pro- 
duces or procures from private 
enterprise which, becaues of this 
freedom from taxes, the govern- 
ment might appear to be able to 
produce more cneaply for itself 
under a concept that non-payment 
of taxes by the Federal Govern- 
ment is a true saving in cost. The 
problem, of course, is that even 
the present volume of govern- 
ment activities is reducing the 
amount of taxes which would 
otherwise be collected by the na- 
tional, State and local govern- 
ments by an amount which no one 
has estimated but which is bound 
to be an extremely significant 
figure. The net effect, then, is not 
to reduce the costs to the govern- 
ment but to place a heavier bur- 
den on existing tax sources. Fur- 
thermore, the Federal Govern- 
ment now holds substantial quan- 
tities of real estate which appear 
excess to its actual needs. This 
has also reduced the tax base and 
dislocated the tax structure of 
many local communities. Con- 
gressman Hoffman, former Chair- 
man of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, well 
summarized the tax problem 
when he wrote: 

“Inasmuch as the Federal Gov- 
ernment exists only because of the 
ability cf the citizen to pay taxes, 
because the citizen cannot obtain 
the dollars to pay taxes except as 
he engages in business. it follows, 
just as certainly as day follows 
night, that, if the government en- 
gages in activities which the citi- 
zen normally carries on, the gov- 
ernment deprives the citizen of his 
ability to pay the taxes without 
which the government cannot ex- 
ist. If the degree of Federal par- 
ticipation in private enterprise is 
great enough, the Federal Gov- 
ernment commits suicide by de- 
stroying its ability to collect tax 
dollars and will cease to exist.” 

A third point to be remembered 
is that to the extent the costs 
of government enterprises have 
been excessive, termination will 
mean a reduction in government 
expenditures. 

Fourthly, the sale of surplus 
government property will mean 
additional revenue for the Fed- 
eral Government. Although such 
a sweeping move is not, of course, 
contemplated, it has been esti- 
mated that the sale value of the 
government’s commercial - type 
enterprises might total several 
tens of billions of dollars. 

Hence, reversal of the trend of 
past years and reduction of un- 
necessary government participa- 
tion in business is thus a type of 
action which is not only consis- 
tent with the Administration’s 
emphasis on the importance of 
private enterprise, but is also con- 
sistent with its endeavors to bring 
the nation’s finances into order, 
offering promise both of _ in- 
creased government revenues and 
decreased expenditures. Someon 
has suggested this might hs 
gorized as “a little more business 
in government” and “a little less 
government in business.” 


rate- 


Adminisiration Program 

In view of the above, the Ad- 
ministration has been engaged the 
past two years in a determined 
endeavor to ascertain what busi- 
ness-type activities are absolutely 
essential from a governmental 
standvoint and which are merely 
exvedient. We are resolved, 
wherever appropria‘te, to use the 
same amount of ingenuity in the 
future in getting the government 
out of business as has heen used in 
the past in getting the govern- 
ment into business. 


Just a few weeks ago. by direc- 
tion of the Presicent, this review 
was accelerated in order to deter- 
mine as rapidly as possible how 


many of the commercial and in- 
dustrial activities now being per- 
formed by government depart- 
ments and agencies are in compe- 
tition with private business and 
how many can be reasonably end- 
ed. Each agency is urged to dis- 
continue such activities unless, as 
shown by specific evaluation, it 
would not be in the public inter- 
est to procure products or serv- 
ices from private enterprise 
through ordinary business chan- 
nels. Moreover, agencies are also 
to refrain from initiating com- 
mercial activities which might be 
competitive with private business. 
Where discontinuance of an activ- 
ity is determined upon, every en- 
deavor will be made to carry out 
the decision in a gradual, reason- 
able manner with particular con- 
sideration being given to the per- 
sonnel problems which are cre- 
ated. 

The extent of the attention this 
whole problem is now receiving 
is also illustrated by the fact that 
the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch (the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission) is mak- 
ing a special study of business en- 
terprises in the Defense Depart- 
ment and the task forces of the 
Commission are also concerned 
with business enterprises in all 
agencies. Reports on these latter 
studies are now reaching the Con- 
gress. 

The Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee 
of the House of Representatives 
has held extensive hearings at 
which private entrepreneurs have 
had a full opportunity to express 
their opinions as to the areas in 
which government was unfairly 
competing with them. The Con- 
gress is again this session con- 
sidering the advisability of ex- 
pressing legislative policy on the 
question. 

Lastly, the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business has ap- 
pointed a subcommittee which is 
now giving very careful attention 
to the problems of government 
competition with private business, 
particularly those of the small 
businessman. 


Administration Actions 

Despite the problems, the many 
obstacles, and all that still re- 
mains to be done, the Administra- 
tion and the Congress have al- 
ready accomplished a surprising 
amount in the last two years In 
reducing the area of government 
competition with business. 

The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, as you know, is be- 
ing liquidated. Those of its func- 
tions which could not be abol- 
ished immediately have _ been 
transferred to other Government 
agencies. Much of the loan port- 
folio of the RFC has been liqui- 
dated by sale to vrivate investors. 
Probably the single transaction 
which has attracted the most at- 
tention is the sale of the synthetic 
rubber plants, built during the 
war to provide the nation with 
rubber when our source of sup- 
ply was cut off. Twenty-seven of 
these plants were built. Twenty- 
four of these are being sold for 
$310,000,000. The receipts from 
the sale added to the income from 
operations over the years will 
exceed the Government's invest- 
ment by about $39,000,009. 

The assets and operating rights 
of the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration were sold at a figure which 
fairly represented their current 
value. When both of the sale 
price and the rental income up 
to the time of sale are considered, 
the Government will have re- 
ceived a just return of its invest- 
ment except for interest. 

The Government-owned alcohol 
plant at Muscatine, lowa, has 
been sold, as have the Govern- 
ment-owned Pluebeard’s Castle 
Hotel in the Virgin Islands, and 
the Army’s $15,0C0,C0) c>lorine 
plant at Muscle Shoais. The prop- 
erty of the Puerte Rican Recon- 
struction Administration has been 
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liquidated. The Commerce De- 
partment’s advisory service on 
airport management was discon- 
tinued because private consult- 
ing and engineer:ng firms could 
provide this service more effec- 
tively. 

The General Services Adminis- 
tration is converting a steadily 
increasing percentage of its buy- 
ing to a basis which places with 
the manufacturer the responsi- 
bility for stcrage and distribution. 
This has enabled the GSA to re- 
duce the square feet of warehouse 
space it occupies by <5% as com- 
pared with two years ago. 

The annual audits of the Rural 
Electrification Administration co- 
operatives are now being handled 
by private accounting firms 
rather than by government audi- 
tors; the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice has dispensed with it nurs- 
eries, thus requiring farmers to 
go to commercial or State nurs- 
eries for their nursery stocks and 
the Forest Service has stopped 
operating its own commissaries 
for the benefit of Washingion and 
regional employees. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has just announced that it wiil 
make greater use of existing trade 
channels in handling the move- 
ment of its wheat in inventory 


from interior points to terminal 
markets and ports, by selling 


grain at present storage poinis at 
market price, and buying re- 
placement wheat at terminal or 
port locations. 

The Department of Defense has 
been especially active the last 
two years in reducing activities 
competitive with private enter- 
prise. The Department has elim- 
inated 22 scrap metal baling op- 
erations and two aluminum 
sweating plants are being dis7on- 
tinued. All but one of the De- 
fense Department’s log ing and 
sawmill operations have ben dis- 
continued. The Navy has re- 
duced the paint it manufactures 
from 150 different types to those 
few required for snip bottoms. 
The Navy has discontinucd manu- 
facture of its own clothing. A 
century of coffee roasting by the 
Armed Forces will be brougint to 
an end this August. 


The trope 
walk at the Buston Navy Yard 
is to be closed after a century 


and a quarter of producing rope. 
Seven bakeries, 10 automotive re- 
pair shops, four ice plants, and 
nine laundries are being closed. 
Four cement mixing plants, 16 
office equipment repair shops, 
one tire retrveading activity, and 
two tree and garden nurseries are 
being discontinued. As the results 
of the survey now being made by 
the Department of Defense be- 
come available, edditional indus- 
trial and commercial activ‘ties are 
expected to be curtailed or elim- 
inated. 

Turning for a moment from 
these specific examples, a broad 
administration policies have been 
developed in several other fields 
which will have significant im- 
pact on this problem. 

Of major importance is a pro- 
gram aimed at deterinining the 
possibilities for sale of land and 
buildings no longer essential for 
Government activities. The sur- 
veys involve all Federal real 
properties, including lanas, build- 
ings, and other improvements- 
except public domain lands such 
as national forests, national parks, 
and other areas obtained and re- 
tained under law for purposes of 
conservation of natural resources. 

Prompt 
dispose of 


action will be taken to 
all properties which are 
indicated to be surplus to the 
needs of the Government. The 
objectives of the program are the 
return of property to State and 
local tax rolls, from which it 
now exempt, the elimination 
high maintenance costs, and 
deposit of the cash proceeds 
the Treasury. 

In the field of power the Ad- 
ministration has charted a policy 
designed to ensure fair and equit- 


is 
of 
the 
in 


able participation by private and 
local public interests. The policy, 
as enunciated by the Department 
of the Interior, emphas-.zes tnat 
“the Department does not as- 
sume that it has tne excius.ve 
right or responsibility fcr the 
construction of dams or the gen- 
eration, transmission, and sale of 
electric energy in any area, basin, 
or region.” It vn the other 
hand, specifically recognizxi that 
“the primary responibility for 
supplying power needs of an aréa 
rests with ihe people locally.” Al- 
though the Governments respon- 
sibility is recognized in connec- 
tion with multi-purpose projects 
which, because of size or com- 
plexity, are beyond the means of 
local public or private enterprise, 
the effect of the policy will be to 
reverse the Government’s ten- 
dency during the past two dec- 
ades to stake off rivers and val- 
leys as an exclusive Federal 
domain for the development of 


is, 


power and other resources and, 
instead, to create a_ situation 
which will encourage local and 


private initiative. 

An example of private initia- 
tive supplanting Government 
spending is to be found in the 
Coosa River Power development 
in Alabama and Georgia. This 
project was initially authorized 
for construction by the Corps of 
Engineers; last June Congress 
revised the original author zation 
so as to permit power dcvelov- 
ment bv non-Federal interests. 
The Alabama Power Company 
has advised Congessional Com- 
mittees that it is prepared to 
spend $100,000,000 to undertake 
the proposed development. thus 
saving the taxpayers of the na- 
tion a cOmparable amount in im- 
mediate expenditures. 

One of the historical metods 
by which governments have 
avoided direct participation in 
business has been by contracting 
out certain functions whic: might 
otherwise have been carried on by 
Gevernment employees. The 
3ible, you will recall, makes ref- 
erence to individuals who were 
contractors tor tax gathering. The 
first American secret service was 


by contract with a private de- 
tective agency. 
Several steps have recently 


heen taken by Government agen- 
cies to expand contract operations 
and, to that extent, to take the 
Government out of direct com- 
petition with business. The Na- 
tional Park Service is now con- 
tracting for communication serv- 
ices in many of the fures s instead 
of operating its own tacil t-es; the 
Farmer's Home Administ-ation is 
contracting for title wors; and 
the Forest Service is contracting 
for the feeding of emergency fire 
lighting crews. The General 
Services Administraticn has re- 
cently instituted pilot operations 
for contract trucking by pr.vate 
firms in the vicinity of New York 
and Washington, and estimates 
substantial savings can be made 
as opposed to the continued use 
of Government vehicles. The GSA 
has recently converted to a con- 
tract basis arrangements for win- 
dow washing of government 
buildings in 22 cities and janitor- 
ial service in 16 cities. Bids are 
being sought for private cpera- 
tion of automotive service sta- 
tions to serve Government motor 
pools. Efforts are being made to 
shift furniture and typewriter re- 
pairs to a commercial basis. Al- 
together the General Services Aji- 
ministration has 2,622 coniracts 


for some 60 categories of servic2s 
at costs exceeding $26.°00.00). 
Many of these contracts are still 


experimental; overall, however, 
ery considerable savings are an- 
ticipated. 


The Army has increased the 
percentage of repair and main- 
tenance work on motor hicles 
contracted to private cconipanies 
from 22% in the fiscal year 1952 
to 28% in the current fiscal year. 
In the Air Force tne percentage 
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of maintenance and modification 
accomplished by contract has 
been steadily rising. In 1852, 21% 
of maintenance expenditures were 
by contract with private industry. 
In 1953 the figure was 33%; it was 
expected to be 41% in 1954 and 
over 50% in 1955. The case of 
aircraft engines is illustrative; in 
1953 approximately 8,000 Ajir 
Force engines were overhauled by 
private contractors; the estimate 
for 1854 was 14,000 and for 1955 
is 30,000. Navy contracts for ship 
repaired and overhaul in private 
yards were estimated to increase 
from $34,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1953 to $61,000,000 in 1954 and 
$82,009,000 1955. 


Yr 
aaa 


Conclusion 
In summary, let me re-empha- 
size that the Administration re- 
mains firmly committed to a pol- 


icy of reducing the size of Gov- 
ernment wherever possible and, 
within this context, of reducing 
the extent to which Government 
encroaches on the opportunities 
available to private initiative. 

It will, therefore, continue to be 
the policy of the Administration 
to shift to private enterprise, and 
to State and local governments, 
Federal activities which can be 
more appropriately and more ef- 
ficiently carried on in that way. 
In those singular cases where 
Federal participation is necessary, 
the effort of the Administration 
will be to develop partnerships 
rather than an exclusive and 
often paternalistic position for the 
Federal Government. I need hard- 
ly emphasize, of course, the im- 
perative need for public under- 
standing and public support 
which can rise above purely tem- 
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porary or local interests and con- 
siderations and can visualize this 
problem in the context of the best 
interests of the nation as a whole. 

We remain convinced that the 
best interesis of the nation as a 
whole do demand the termination 
of unwarranted Government com- 
petition wiih business. As the 
President said last year in his 
State of the Union Message, “We 
are concerned with the encour- 
agement of competitive enter- 
prise and individual initiative 
precisely because we know them 
to be our nation’s abiding sources 
of strength.” 


Perkins in Secs. Business 

MIAMI, Fla.—Joseph A. Per- 
kins is engaging in a securities 
business from offices in the Bis- 
cayne Building. 
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Provision for income taxes 

Prior period adjustments 

Net earnings for the year 
Percent of sales 


dends) 


shares outstanding 
Dividends paid: 
On preferred shares 


dividend in 1953) 


dividends 


year 





Sales, less returns and allowances 
Earnings before income taxes 


Per share of common stock (after 
providing for preferred divi- 


Average number of common 


On common shares (plus stock 


Per share of common stock 
Percent of net earnings paid in 


Earnings retained for the year 
Working capital at end of year 
Shareowners’ investment at end of 


Per share of common stock 





1954 1953 
$33,047,830 $41,548,489 
1,258,566 2,862,041 
500,708 — 1,382,546 

150,000 _ 

907,858 1,479,495 
2.75% 3.56% 
1.77 3.15 
460,624 440,286 
93,230 93,230 
553,696 488,381 
1.20 1.10 
71.2% 39.3% 
260,932 897,884 
14,308,086 14,156,840 
20,344,245 19,789,689 
40.90 41.52 
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International Cooperation for 


Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy 


By MOREHEAD PATTERSON* 


U. S. Representative for International Atomic 
Energy Negotiations 


Stating that it is now the policy of the government to encour- 
age and facilitate participation of individuals and private in- 
dustries in atomic power activities abroad, Ambassador Patter- 
son contends the “Atoms for Peace” program is directed 
mainly toward spreading information throughout the world to- 
ward technical development and creating ties between our- 
selves and other countries which will lead to broader coopera- 
tion in building up their respective atomie power programs, but 
having due regard for prudent security considerations. Ex- 


presses hope Soviet Union will 


participate in the International 


Agency for Atomic Energy. 


I 
Where does the United States 
stand today in carrying out the 
program of President Eisenhower 
for international cooperation to 


harness the 
atom for 
peace’ First, 
Electric 
Power from 
the atom. 
This is the 
aspect of the 
peaceful use 


of the atom 
that has at- 
tracted the 
ereatest 
public atten- 
tion. 

It has been 
the policy oi 
this govern- 
ment througnout the present Ad- 
ministration that the early de- 
velopment of atomic power is 
essential and that such develop- 
ment should be carried forward to 
the maximum extent possible 
through private, not government 
financing. This policy was initially 
applicable to domestic atomic 
power and did not cover nuclear 
electric power in the international 
field. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
went farther. One of the purposes 
of that Act, as stated in Section 
se, is provision of “a program 
of international cooperation § to 
promote the common defense and 
security and to make available to 
cooperating nations the benefits 
of peaceful applications of atomic 
energy as widely as expanding 
technology and considerations of 
the common defense and security 
will permit.” 

I know that many of you are 
ready to move forward toward the 
kind of practical international 
atomic energy cooperation which 
is implicit in the Atomic Energy 
Act and which the President first 
voiced on Dec. 8 1953. As a busi- 
nessman myself, I know well that 
there have been uncertainties and 
questions which have hampered a 
vigorous attack on key problems. 
Some of these questions are: 

Will the gevernment permit in- 
dustry in the United States to 
build research reactors abroad” 
Shouid we talk to foreign govern- 
ments and foreign industry about 





Morehead Patterson 


power reactors or are only re- 
search reactors nossible at this 
time? Can we look forward to 
selling power reactor equipment 
abroad? Will the State Depart- 
ment and the Atomic Energy 


Commission negotiate the bilateral 
agreements for cooperation that 
are ne cessary for some power re- 
actor assistance? Are there pros- 
pects of getting fissionable ma- 
terial for power reactor projects 
in other countries if we promote 


these projects? 

I am happv to be able to give 
you assurances as to the basic 
policy of the government on such 
matters. I know that there have 
been indications of this policy re- 
cently such as the announcement 
by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion that the construction of 





*An address by Ambassador Patterson 
at the Atomic Industrial Forum, San 


Francisco, Cal., April 4, 1955. 


research reactors by private firms 
for sale abroad would be en- 
couraged. As you no doubt also 
know, the Commission’s negotia- 
tions have been progressing with 
Canada, Belgium and the United 
Kingdom for continued coopera- 
tion in atomic energy matters; In 
consonance with the President’s 
program, these agreements will 
provide for exchange of tech- 
nology relating to power reactors. 
I wish to emphasize that it is the 
policy of the government to wel- 
come discussions with other coun- 
tries relating to cooperation and 
assistance in their power reactor 
planning and programs. In these 
discussions our government will 
look toward negotiations of Agree- 
ments for Cooperation under Sec- 
tion 123 of the Atomic Energy 
Act which will cover the ex- 
change of power reactor informa- 
tion and the sale, lease, or transfer 
of atomic materials and equip- 
ment. Furthermore, it is the estab- 
lished policy of the United States 
Government to encourage and 
facilitate participation of United 
States individuals, industry and 
private institutions in atomic 
power activities abroad. Such en- 
couragement will include govern- 
ment arrangements and authoriza- 
tions as required by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. 


This means that the government 
will do everything it can to 
facilitate the international ar- 
rangements which you will need 
to enter into contracts to build 
power reactors abroad. Each nego- 
tiation will have problems of its 
own and it will be necessary to 
obtain individual authorization 
and license from the United States 
Government. The government, of 
course, cannot assure you that it 
will approve every project that 
you initiate. The limitations on 
your activities will be those 
dictated by prudent security con- 
siderations. One obvious limita- 
tion is that the fissionable ma- 
terials provided for power reactors 
abroad must not unduly 
impoverish our stockpile. The 
decision on such matters must be 
left to the unfettered judgment of 
those charged with that responsi- 
bility in the United States Gov- 
ernment. But what you have today 
is a green light to go forward. 


Your international problems are 


assured of sympathetic hearing. 


The discussions leading to this 
decision highlighted a number of 
points. As the years go by, atomic 
other 
sources of power and will play a 
useful and increasingly important 
role. (1) Atomic power will be- 
come increasingly sound econom- 
ically as we solve difficult tech- 
engineering prob- 
development of 
atomic 


power will supplement 


nological and 
lems. (2) The 


economically competitive 


power is not necessarily a pan- 
acea for all the world’s ills nor 
will it revolutionize the world’s 


economy. (3) In under-developed 
of atomic 
basic 
of finding capital for 
economic development. (4) Atom- 
not make 
obsolete modern efficient hydro- 
electric and steam electric plants. 
(5) The principal causes for high 


areas the 
power 
problem 


availability 


will not ease the 


ic power plants will 
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foreign power cost to the consum- 
er are the transportation and pro- 


duction of fuel, old inefficient 
plants, small units which are less 
efficient and economical than 
jarge plants, low rates of use with 
resultant high unit cost of power, 
high cost of investment capital, 
and power distributing systems. 
As opposed to a new conventional 
plant, an atomic plant would have 
a superior effect upon only the 
cost of transportation and produc- 
tion of fuel. 


In ___ technologically 
countries these facets 
nized. In some less advanced 
countries, however, there is a 
tendency te view United States 
proposals for international shar- 
ing of benefits of atomic power as 
a cure-all for basic economic 
troubles. We do not want to hold 
out false hopes. But while atomic 
power is not a panacea, it is a 
tremendously worthwhile objec- 
tive and will make a great con- 
tribution in the future to world 
prosperity. 


advanced 
are recog- 


So much for our policy, our aim, 
our goal. All the world echoes the 
President’s famous challenge 
“Deeds not words” and we must 
be prepared to accept such a 
challenge as well as give it. The 
way to pay off is in “hardware” 
and soon. For every promise has 
three dimensions, one of which is 
WHEN? There is nothing so con- 
crete as a well-laid cornerstone 
and a reactor gone critical cannot 
be denied. How are we doing in 
clearing the underbrush? The 
world cannot realize the benefits 
of the atomic power until the 
number of qualified engineers and 
technicians all over the world 
who know how to live with and 
use the atom have been increased 
many fold. We are attacking this 
problem on three fronts. 


(1) In the field of training the 
United States Atomic Energy 
Commission on March 13 set up 
a reactor training school which is 
now in session at the Argonne 
National Laboratory near Chi- 
cago. The current course which 
began March 14 includes among 
its members 31 students from 19 
foreign countries. Every conti- 
nent in the world is represented 
in this school. A training course 
in radio isotopes techniques will 
commence at the Oak Ridge Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Studies next 
month. This course will include 
32 students from abroad repre- 
senting from 20 to 25 countries. 
Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for other courses of in- 
struction in connection with the 
atom; some sponsored directly by 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
and others by our universities. 
We have thus made a start in the 
direction of developing engineers 
and technicians but it is only a 
start. 

Each research reactor will re- 
quire for its operation several 
engineers and technicians of vary- 
ing degrees of proficiency. Power 
reactors will require 1r1any more. 
This is the number of operators 
necessary when the machine is 
functioning smoothly. When there 
is trouble that number must be 
substantially increased. 

All this points out the need for 
a great expansion of the training 
program. Since the United States 
Government cannot readily take 
on the whole job, I foresee that 
our universities will develop 
many courses roughly parallel to 
those at Argonne National Lab- 
oratory and at Oak Ridge. It isa 
large task and a worthwhile one. 

(2) In the field of dissemination 
of information, the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission has 
assembled a number of extensive 
libraries of unclassified inferma- 
tion concerning the atom. Stated 
in physical dimensions, each one 
of these libraries is the equivalent 
of more than 300 lineal feet of 
published reports and over 200,- 
000 index cards. Libraries have 
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The Success of Syndicate 
Ownership of Real Estate 


By HARRY B. 


HELMSLEY* 


President, Helmsley-Spear, Inc. 
Real Estate Brokers, New York City 


Commenting on syndicate ownership of real estate for long- 

term investment, prominent New York real estate broker says 

success has created a shortage of. such investments, due to 

reduction in the number of eligible properties. Result has beem 

that there is a backlog of investors. in. syndicated properties, 

with funds seeking investment, as well. as a decline in the rate 
of return on. such: equities. 


We have been brokers in many 
transactions involving syndicates. 
Probably our major operation has 
been being a broker to syndicate 
Zroups and 
helping to or- 
ganize these 
syndicates. 
This has given 
us a good in- 
sight into the 
needs of a 
syndicate 
manager and 
what goes into 
a successful 
deal. We know 
pretty well 
what the re- 
quirements 
are for a syn- 
dication to be 
successful. 

In my opinion, the main thing 
needed is a proper return to the 
investor. This should be an im- 
mediate return, if possible. If not, 
it should be clearly indicated that 
the return is possible to develop 
and that it must be obvious that 
it will be there within a reason- 
able period of time. 


Insofar as the amount of return 
is necesary, I want to call your 
attention to the fact that five 
years ago we were syndicating on 
a much higher yield than we syn- 
dicate today. 15% return was con- 
sidered to be the proper return 
for equities. Today the return has 
declined to about 12% and there 
are deals being made as low as 
10% to 11%. 

Paradoxically, interest rates on 
first mortgages have increased 
during the same period. You re- 
member that there was first mort- 
gage money around at 3%% to 
334% which today is at 4% to 
414%. How can you account for 
this? The economist would have 
us believe that rates increase all 
along the line. An increase in the 
rediscount rate should mean that 
mortgage rates will increase and 
that the speculative return 
should also increase and that this 
should discourage speculation. 

I believe the answer is that 
there are more people interested 
in investing in real estate equities 
than there were five years ago. 
They have seen the favorable ex- 
perience that their friends have 
received on their real estate in- 
vestments and they desire to have 
the same experience. 
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Harry B. Heimsley 


Advantages of Syndicates to 
Real Estate Investor 

The widespread use of syn- 
dicates has brought many a small 
investor into the field where he 
could not purchase real estate be- 
fore. Syndicates have made it 
possible for him to diversify his 
investments. He can put a small 
amount into stocks, bonds and in 
real estate or he can take a piece 
of many different parcels of real 
estate thereby spread his 
assets so that they are not all in 
one basket. 

It is true that there are many 
newcomers into the real estate 


and 





*An address by Mr. Helmsley at the 
Monthly Meeting of the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of New York, New York 
City, April 13, 1955. 


field. This is the danger spot. 
They are not familiar with real 
estate and to them 12% is 12%. 
They do not investigate the deal 
to determine the stability of the 
property, its future possibility, 
and most of all, their position in 
the financing. 

Most of our deals are made over 
a first mortgage or at least over 
institutional financing. After the 
requirements on _ interest and 
amortization on the first mort- 
gage, there must be 12% plus a 
cushion to insure that tre yield 
will continue. This means that 
the amortization will inure to the 
benefit of the fee holder. In a 
period of economic stability or of 
inflating values, there will be 
either return of a portion of the 
investment or an increase in the 
yield due to a refinancing pro- 
gram. 


As an example of what can be 
done, we had a purchase of $3,- 
750,000 and a mortgage of $2,500,- 
000 at 4% interest and 3% amor- 
tization five years ago. After five 
years, the mortgage was reduced 
to close to $2,000,000. We made a 
deal with the mortgagee to in- 
crease the rate on the mortgage to 
4%%, but to cut down the amorti- 
zation to 1%, because by that 
time the propertv had increased 
to a value of $5,000,000. There 
was really no reason for addition- 
al amortization. 


Here we picked up $50,000 per 
year of additional return. This 
means that on $1,250,000 origi- 
nally invested we were able to pay 
4% more than we originally paid 
which was 15%. Now our inves- 
tors are receiving 19% aud I call 
your attention to the fact that this 
4% is tax-free, because our de- 
preciation remains the same, but 
the amortization is reduced. 


As far as the institution is con- 
cerned, it is delighted to have a 
445% yield on a 50% mortgage 
rather than have us go out and 
refinance the property which we 
could have done and we could 
have gotten additional money to 
pay off the original investment; 
however, our people would prefer 
to have the investment in this 
property from which they have 
had good experience and qa 19% 
yield than to have their money 
back and then have to look again 
for a new investment. 

In another situation, we were 
able to refinance the mortgage at 
the end of five years. We were 
able to refinance on such a favor- 
able basis that we returned the 
original investment in full and 
still had practically the same 
amount of money to give to the 
investors as they were receiving 
before. 

This should illustrate to you 
the importance of only having a 
first mortgage because the amor- 
tization on a first mortgage should 
eventually be additional return 
barring a deflationary period. 

Another feature 
only with the first mortgagees, it 
is our experience that if a period 
of difficult times came about and 
they have had a good relationship, 
they would cooperate to help out 
over a rough spot. This cannot be 
relied upon when dealing with 


when you deal 
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second mortgagees or third mort- 
gagees. 


The Syndicate Manager 


The best protection for a lay 
investor in real estate is to invest 
with a syndicate manager in whom 
he has complete confidence as to 
honesty and integrity and who 
will see that adequate precautions 
are taken to safeguard the invest- 
ment. 


I am sorry to say that not all of 
the syndicate managers are as con- 
servative as this. People have 
been investing in deals which I 
do not consider real estate invest- 
ments. Some of these deals show 
the necessary return. However, 
they are on leaseholds and are 
subject to a leasehold mortgage. 
This leasehold is also subject to 
a fee and the fee is subject to a 
first and possibly a second mort- 
gage. Some are subject to first, 
second and third mortgages. It is 
true that they will show a return, 
but in many cases, it is obviously 
impossible for the second and 
third mortgages to be paid off 
when they become due. 


Unlimited Funds for Investment 


Syndicates have unlimited funds 
for investment. We have invested 
about $40,000,000 in various equi- 
ties in the past five years. This 
means it is not necessary to obtain 
the highest first mortgage. but 
that the mortgage requirements 
become of equal importance, Some 
very interesting angles open up 
as you juggie first mortgage re- 
quirements. Let us assume that 
you have a $5,000,000 deal that 
shows $400,000 net. Obviously, on 
a 60% mortgage at 7 points the 
mortgage would be $3,000,000 and 
the requirements would be $210.- 
000. This leaves $190.000 on 
$2,000,000 of fee, equity or a re- 
turn of 9'2. This deal is not a pos- 
sible dea] for syndication. 

However, if we take this same 


deal and make a sale leaseback 
at 80% of value and 7% require- 
ments with renewal privileges at 
about 3'2%, then requirements 
are 7°% on $4,000,000 or $280,000, 


leaving $120,000 on $1,000,000 of 
investment or 12%. If a property 
is well located enough for an in- 
stitutiona!] sale lease back, then in 
general you will find that it is 
Suitable ior syndication even 
though the property would not be 
subject to a first mortgace and 
have the benefit of amortization. 
It is offset by the excellent loca- 
tion, the stability and the glamour 
of the property. 

I want to tell you of another 
deal which was recently made 
for a fee subject to a lease being 
taken back by the owner. 

It was a deal that no insurance 
company or bank would have 
taken on a leaseback deal, yet by 
a juggling of the figures, it 
showed a good enough return to 
make aé sale-leaseback by the 
syndicate group. The lease 
rental was $280,000. The price 
$4,000.000, so that 7° was the 
over-all return. There had been 
a mortgage of about $3,000,000 
on the property. A deal was 


made by the first mortgagee to 
take a mortgage without amor- 


tization ior a fairly considerable 
period of time at $2,400,000. I 
believe the mortgage had previ- 
ously been at 3°4% and it was 
extended at 4%. This made the 
incentive for the first mortgagee. 
The mortgage was made stand- 
ing and, therefore, requirements 


were 4% on $2,400,000 or $96,000 
a year. This left $184,000 on the 
$1,600,000 of investment. You 
will see that the syndicate ob- 
tained an 11'2% return on their 
equity and from a tax point of 
view, $75,000 return was tax-free 
or better than 40% of the money 
they were receiving was tax- 
free. They were certainly buy- 
ing it subject to a conservative 
first mortgage. Of course, the 
deal is not as attractive as if a 
normal first mortgage with in- 
terest and amortization were 





Placed, because the benefit of 
the amortization did not inure to 
the benefit of the investors. 

We recently found a_ deal 
which graphically illustrates this 
point. We were buying the prop- 
erty for $5,300,000. We were 
willing to take a mortgage of 
$3,000,000 at 612 points over-all 
or at $3,250,000 at seven points 
over-all or $3,600,000 at 7% 
points. Our requirements on a 
$3,000,000 deal would be $195,000 
to mortgage interest and amorti- 
zation and $276,000 for the 12% 
return or a total of $471,000 per 
year. Our requirements on a 
$3,250,000 mortgage at seven 
points would be $227,000 for 
mortgage requirements and 
$246,000 for the 12% on the 
$2,050,000 of cash to be invested 
or a total of $473,500; on $3,600,- 
000 at 74% points, the mortgagee 
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would get $270,000 and _ the 
$1,700,000 of investment would 
require $204,000 for a total of 
$474,000 of requirements. 

Therefore, if you know that you 
are dealing with a syndicate, it 
is very easy to work out a deal 
which will give you a more con- 
servative position, if you so desire, 
provided you will juggle your re- 
quirements. I also advise that if 
you are having a difficult time in 
working out a deal with a syndi- 
cate group, you may be able to 
sweeten the pot by getting a little 
higher rate, if you will be a little 
more flexible on your amortiza- 
tion requirements. Actually, it is 
the overall requirement that is the 
important thing. 


Tax and Interest Rate Features 


Sometimes a group is much 
more interested in the tax feature 


than in the interest rate. A low 
amortization gives a great deal of 
tax-free return which may be 
more important than a ™% point on 
the rate. From the mortgage bank- 
er’s view, however, a % of a point 
looms quite large. 


If I were a mortgage banker, I 
would go a long way in order to 
obtain a mortgage on a property 
which will be owned by a syndi- 
cate. They give a better type of 
ownership. They are interested in 
protecting their investment, be- 
cause it is a long-term investment. 
There is no speculation involved 
here, because it is very rare that 
a property is ever sold when once 
purchased by a syndicate. With 
such a stable ownership, the prop- 
erty is well maintained. 


You also find that there is not 
a great deal of shifting from one 
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mortgagee to another. They much 
prefer to work out a deal on an 
extension with the mortgagee who 
holds the mortgage on the prop- 
erty. The syndicate manager has 
his reputation to maintain as well 
as protection of the equity of the 
owners. This means that the mort- 
gagee has as his partner a person 
devoted to the property and to the 
enhancement of its value. 


Francis I. du Pont Adds 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRronicrz) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
Christopher J. Mitchell has be- 
come affiliated with Francis I. du 
Pont & Co., 317 Montgomery St, 
In the past he was with Sutro & 
Co. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF OPERATIONS 
FINANCIAL 1954 1953 
Net Earnings: Total $41,683,189 $40,874,666 
Per Share $4.28 $4.20 
Dividends: Total $25,341,108 $25,315,104 
Per Share $2.60 $2.60 
Capital Expenditures $100,043,648 $84,967,702 
OPERATING (Barrels Daily) 
Net Crude Oil Production 125,520 118,896 
Refinery Runs at Own Plants 
For Continental’s Account 125,479 114,722 
By Continental for Others 835 poceses 
Crude Oil Processed 
For Continental by Others 8,679 16,145 
| Sales of Refined Products 155,418 145,348 





Continental Oil Company’s oil production, refinery runs and 
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ploration and development amounted to $71.5 million, an 
increase of $14.2 million, or 24.79%, over similar expenditures 
in 1953. Such outlays for manufacturing facilities, however, 
were $5 million less than the year before. This decrease par- 
tially offset increased capital expenditures in all other phases 


of Continental’s operations. 


OFFSHORE ACTIVITIES : 
Continental is a member of two groups actively engaged 
in exploring for and producing oil and gas in the Gulf of 


Mexico. In one group, the Company holds a 37.5 


o/ 
/oO 


interest. 


It acts as operator of the other group, in which it holds a 


25° 


oO 


interest. Continental’s combined leaseholdings at year’s 


end in the areas off Texas and Louisiana were equivalent to 
more than 162,000 net acres, of which 31,000 net acres were 


classified as producing. 


. 


sales of refined products during 1954 were the highest in the 
Company’s history. 

Gross income exceeded half a billion dollars for the first 
time. Net earnings for the year were $41.7 million, or $4.28 

r share, as compared with $40.9 million, or $4.20 per share, 
in 1953. 

Through Continental’s own exploratory drilling operations 
and its participation in such activity of others, 94 new gas 
and oil reservoirs were discovered. Additions to reserves of 
crude oil and natural gas exceeded the amounts produced 
during 1954. 

Hupson’s Bay Ort ann Gas Company Limitep (the Cana- 
dian affiliate in which Continental owns a 75°, interest) last 
year reported most encouraging increases in reserves of crude 
oil and natural gas, and in its crude oil production. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURES FOR 1954 ; 

As part of its long-range development program, Continen- 
tal’s capital expenditure for 1954 aggregated $100 million 
and were 17.7%, greater than those for 1953. Outlays for ex- 
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During 1954, the groups drilled in water off Louisiana a 
combined total of 16 exploratory wells, of which 11 were 
successful. As most of these wells penetrated several produc- 
tive formations, 11 new oil reservoirs and 14 new gas reser- 
voirs were discovered. 

Seventeen development wells were drilled by Continental 
and associates in the Louisiana offshore area in 1954, and 7 
additional wells were started but had not been completed by 
December 31st. As of that date, the Company owned interests 
in 37 producing oil and gas wells and 14 shut-in gas wells. 

Continental’s net production from the offshore area av- 
eraged 1,836 barrels per day during the year, and was 
45.6°, higher than in 1953, despite sharp reductions in 


production allowables. e 
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CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 
Box 2197, Dept. C, Houston 1, Texas 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your 
1954 Annvol Report to Stockholders. 


Name 








Address 














City 
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Speculation Goes 
Hand in Hand With 
Economic Progress 


In a report to The Hanover 
Bank, the N. Y. University Fi- 
nance Professor points out spec- 
ulation or the willingness to take 
risks goes hand in hand with 
economic progress. 


Dr. Marcus Nadler, consultl 
‘ynomist to The Hanover Bank, 
id Finance Professor at New 


‘ork University, in discussing 
“The Security 
Markets” ina 
report pub- 
lished by The 
Hanover 
Bank, asserted 
that legisla- 
tion which 
would inter- 








fere with the 
ability of the 
individual to 
take risks as 
he sees fit 
would slow 
i down eco- 
Marcus Nadler nomic prog- 


ress and make 
chnological change more diffi- 
cum. 

“Speculation, or more aptly, 

e willingness to take risks, goes 

ind in hand with economic 

ogress. Where people refuse to 

ke risks and prefer to invest 

« ly in high-grade fixed-income- 
aring securities, the economy of 
» country is bound to stagnate. 
“At one stage or another most 
uities now outstanding in the 
iited States were more or less 
sculative in character. No one 
ald have foretold which of the 
nerous automobile companies 
t existed three decades ago 
uld survive and which would 
come successful. The willing- 
3s of investors to take risks 
s largely responsible for the 
velopment of the great indus- 
2s of the United States, such as 
l, automobiles, chemicals, tex- 
t.Les and others.” 
Commenting on the recent in- 
»sstigation of the stock market, 
*. Nadler said the Senate Bank- 
gz and Currency Committee had 
ought to light “a great deal of 
\formation which should help the 
average American to understand 
i etter the functions and the im- 
vortance of the security markets 
j}1 general and the equity market 
in particular.” 

Prices of equities, Dr. 
explained, “usually 
only economic 
political and 
jactors,” and it is impossible to 
determine whether the equity 
market is too high or too low. 
Nobody can predict, he said, how 
the public, and investors in par- 
ticular, may appraise the general 
economic outlook and that of in- 
Cividual industries or corporations. 

“The last two years have been 
marked by great optimism about 
the future of the economy of the 
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Nadler 
reflect not 
conditions but 

psychological 


country,” Dr. Nadler concluded. 
“This optimism has been ex- 
pressed not only in high prices 


of stocks but also in the huge ex- 
penditures for new plant and 
equipment by corporations and the 
willingness of many people to 
mortgage their future income to 
satisfy present wants. Whether 
this confidence is fully justified 
only history will tell.” 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following 
changes: 


On April 28 transfer of the Ex- 
change membership of Wesley C. 
Morck to John R. Jakobson will 
pe considered. 

On April 28 the Exchange will 
consider the transfer of the Ex- 


change membership of the late 
Henry Goldman, Jr., to William 
W. Hoffman. 


New Capital Outlays 
Planned for 1955-58 


New survey by McGraw-Hill re- 
veals expectations for capital 
expenditures in 1955 in excess 
of any previous year; with rising 
trend of capital spending carry- 
ing far beyond 1955; and manu- 
facturing companies’ sales in- 
creasing by 7% in 1955 and 
21% over the 1954-1958 period. 

Highly optimistic and encourag- 
ing expansion plans by U. S. busi- 
are revealed in the eighth 
annual McGraw-Hill Survey of 
3usiness’ Plans for New Plants 
and Equipment released in New 
York City, April 22. The survey 
covers business’ plans for capital 


ness 


expenditures and other plans re- 
lated to the purchase of new 
plants and equipment. Some of the 
highlights of the replies to the 
Survey follow: 

(1) U. S. business as a whole 
plans to spend more for new 
plants and equipment in 1955 than 
in any previous year. Manufac- 
turing companies plan to increase 
capital spending 3% this year. All 
business together plans an in- 
crease of 5% over the total for 
1954. 

(2) The rising trend of capita! 
spending may carry far beyond 
1955, judging by industry’s pres- 
ent plans. Preliminary plans for 
i956 are only about 3% lowe! 
than plans for 1955. In the past, 
plans for future years have al- 
ways been sharply lower than 
those for the current year. If pre- 
liminary plans are revised upward 
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—as they have always been in the 
past—1956, 1957 and 1958 will be 
year of high, and perhaps record, 
capital expenditures by business. 

(3) Manufacturing companies 
expect their sales to increase by 
an average of 7% in 1955 and 21% 
over the four-year period, 1954- 
1958. They plan to add 5% to 
their productive capacity this year 
and to add another 11% by the 
end of 1958. 

(4) Manufacturers were operat- 
ing at an rate of 84% of 
capacity at the end of 1954, 
whereas on the average they re- 
gard 89% as an ideal operating 
rate. But if both their sales ex- 
pectations and plans for increas- 
ing capacity are realized, they 
will be close to their preferred 
operating rate by 19538. 


average 


(5) Manufacturers devoted 27% 


of their capital expenditures in 


. . Thursday, April 28, 1955 


1954 to new construction and 73% 
to the purchase of new equipment. 
The division will be about the 
same in 1955, according to present 
plans—28% for construction and 
12% for equipment. This is the 
first available information on cur- 
rent and future years, based on a 
large sample, on the distribution 
of manufacturers’ capital spending 
between construction and equip- 
ment. 


Kaufman Named Director 

Ira J. Kaufman, of Arthur M. 
Krensky & Co., Chicago stock 
brokerage firm, was elected a 
Director of Dan River Mills, Inc., 
at a recent stockholders meeting 
in Danville, Va. Also named a 
Director was Louis Stein, Presi- 
dent of Food Fair Stores, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 
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The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Cuas. E. Becker, Persioent ¢ Ho: 


in Orricre: SpRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


71 years of distinguished service 


Statement of Condition 


as of January 1,1955 
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*United States Government Bonds . $ 31,050,252.06 , , 
*Other Bonds - eke 4 112,979,597.90  143,329,779.96 High points of our 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. . . «© « 65,344,217.45 
Federal Housing Administration progress during the 
Real Estate Loans a ar oe on ae oe 33,417,937.20 N 
Loans to Policyowners . . .« 6 «© «© «© -« 12,546,370.41 
(Secured by Legal Reserve) year 1954 eee 
Real Estate Poi «2 SS ge ee-e ~¢ « 12,237,756.30 
(Including $8,576,663 of properties acquired for investment.) 
Premiums in Course of Collection  * ss *.6 10,748,069.32 New Paid Business 
(Liability included in Reserve) 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued . . 2. . « 1,996,455.53 
ran ~< s 6 es ¢ 2°:Sie © * 1,217,423.67 
$291,017,810.58 Asset increase 
Liabilities... 
Legal Reserve on Outstanding Contracts . . . « $234,532,115.00 ee 
i ‘ : Sie) . “a5 -? > 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance . . . . 9, 339,802.22 
Other Policyowners’ Funds =. *& «s+ 6 a 14,812,644.57 
Reserve for Taxes payable in 1955 ., . 2. «6 « 1,492,590.52 
Accrued Expenses . . . . . . . ° ° ° 439,768.59 Increase in Surplus Funds 
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ee Be a) em ae Be ae 1,972,873.87 
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7 i . 4 - $ 6,937,500.00 
General Surplus . 2. 2. 6 6c) eS 19, 312,500.00 96,250,000.00 | 
on O17 a1 én Payments to policyowners and 
2‘ Ms ye VD4 
beneficiaries since 1884, 
*Bonds are valued as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners plus funds « urrently held 
for their benefit 
Insurance in force over *], 750,000,000 
THE LARGEST LEGAL RESERVE STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THI 
UNITED STATES DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE UNDERWRITING 
OF ORDINARY AND ANNUITY PLANS 
o™ 
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$399,620,754.00 


$38, 347,986.38 


$28, 553,664.00 


$5,250,000.00 


$15,677,349.23 


$426, 115,274.48 
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ment bonds—any day in the year, and any year 
in the century. 

Next in order of total financial volume, no 
doubt, come the municipal issues—the direct and 
indirect obligations of Territories like Alaska and 
Hawaii; the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and 
its various governmental agencies; all the obliga- 
tions of the 48 States, and of cities, towns and 
villages within them. All of the issues of these 
subdivisions of government are bought, sold and 
traded over-the-counter. In other words, for 
those otherwise uninformed, the finest invest- 
ments in the world today—those paying interest 
to holders by pledging the full faith and credit 
of our local governments and their myriad sub- 
divisions—all these bulwarks of the biggest in- 
vestment portfolios—are obtainable only in the 
Over-the-Counter Market. That fact should serve 
to dispel the ignorance, and the fear, of the un- 
tutored who, some way, have regarded unlisted 
securities as ones of dubious quality and to be 
sedulously avoided. Such a notion is financial 
hog wash! 

Going beyond the cities, towns and villages, 
you reach another investment zone—district ob- 
ligations: school districts, sewer districts, fire 
districts, park districts, created to supply particu- 
lar civic services over and beyond town or city 
limits, often spreading into and over many mu- 
nicipal boundaries. These districts also would 
never be created or financed if they could not sell 
their issues in the unlisted market. 

The obligations of Canada, its Provinces and 
local municipalities, widely held among our most 
astute and discerning corporate and institutional 
investors, are heavily traded, quoted and disposed 
of over-the-counter. 

Another security type has loomed large on the 
financial horizon of the postwar era—toll road 
bonds. You've surely noted dozens of bond issues 
to finance them, deriving their strength and se- 


curity primarily from toll or user charges as- 
sessed on cars, trucks and buses which swarm 
over those far flung, broad-gauged ribbons of 
concrete or asphalt. Hundreds of millions of these 
bonds have been placed with discriminating 
buyers in recent years — Port of New York 
Authority, New Jersey Turnpike, Garden State 
Turnpike, Pennsylvania Turnpike, New York 
State Thruway, Kansas Turnpike Authority, West 
Virginia State Turnpike, Connecticut Turnpike 
and Mackinac Bridge, to name but a few. None 
of these are listed—all bought, sold and quoted in 
the Cver-the-Counter Market. Moreover, a num- 
ber of new agencies will undertake financing, all 
of which will be accomplished via the “counter” 
market. Also, when, as and if any Federal cor- 
poraticn is created to implement the proposed 
Federal highway program, the necessary bonds 
will be handled in the unlisted market. 

Moving over to stocks, so much emphasis has 
been placed on the Dow-Jones averages and the 
equities of such stalwarts as A T and T, General 
Motors, General Dynamics, Anaconda, Kennecott, 
Con Edison, U. S. Steel, Union Pacific, Standard 
Oil, IBM, etc., that many people forget that (1) 
many of the stocks now among the listed elite, 
got their start in the Over-the-Counter Market, 
and (2) that in point of numbers, the stocks of 
only 3,100 or so corporations are listed on major 
exchanges as compared with over 30,000 — 10 
times as many—that are actively quoted in the 
vastly larger over-the-counter or unlisted market 
as it is sometimes called. 

Right now the largest electronics company in 
Europe, Philips Lamp Works of Holland, is ac- 
tively traded in the unlisted market in New York. 
Unilever, the British equivalent of Procter and 
Gamble, is unlisted in New York; the big South 
African uranium, gold and copper shares all find 
their way into the vaults of American investors 


—over-the-counter. De Beers, largest diamond 
producer, can be bought, unlisted, in New York. 

For sheer altitude, too, the unlisted market 
takes top honors. Superior Oil on NYSE sells 
above $800, but Christiana Securities (unlisted 
sells at $11,500 and the daddy of them all, Los 
Angeles Turf Club (Santa Anita to you) is yours 
at $54,000 a copy! 

There are over 14,000 commercial banks and 


all of them, of course, have stock outstanding— 
unlisted that is. Just this past year, Chemical and 


Corn Exchange banks in New York merged and 
there was some thought that shares of the merged 
institution would carry on the listing on NYSE 
held by Corn Exchange for many years. The 
management decided against continued listing, 
arguing that it was (1) unnecessary and (2) gen- 
eral declines on the listed market might affect the 
bank’s shares sympathetically and by lowering 
the quoted price, reflect unfavorably and un- 
warrantecdly, on the bank’s condition. So no bank 
stock is now listed, and some of the most mag- 
nificent institutional equities in America, in some 
cases with unbroken dividend records spanning 
a century or more—these quality items can only 
be acquired in the Over-the-Counter Market. 

Then switch to life insurance. Apart from the 
mutual companies, there are 20 major stock life 
companies — and dozens of smaller ones. These 
include such famous ones as Travelers, Aetna, 
Connecticut General, and Lincoln Mational. 
Shares in all these titans of actuarial finance can 
be bought or sold in just one market—the over- 
the-counter or unlisted one. 

And while we’re on the subject, one of the 
phenomenons of the Over-the-Counter Market for 


Continued on page 28 
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1954 was the fabulous upsurge in popularity of 
life company shares. Lincoln went from 190 to 
380, Travelers from 800 to above 1,800, and Con- 
tinental Assurance doubled, then split two for 
one. So just because life shares happen to be 
among the elite of equities has not prevented 
them from being wonderful speculations as well. 


Cement is one of the brightest items in the 
building industry and a number of the cement 
companies present unusual unlisted values. Per- 
manente, Ideal, Giant, Riverside, for example. In 
lumber, Long Bell and Weyerhaeuser are unlisted. 


Let’s look at the over-the-counter kaleidescope. 
Want to hunt? Get your gun and Nimrod togs at 
Abercrombie and Fitch. Feel musical? Buy Amer- 
ican Piano. Want some microcrystalline wax? 
You can buy it from Bareco Oil Co. Want a lift? 
How about American Hoist and Derrick? Want 
a pier in Boston? Boston Wharf Co. will serve 
you. The largest lobster purveyor is Consolidated 
Lobster Co. One of the big companies in offshore 
oil drilling is Kerr McGee. One of the most 
famous book publishers in the world is the Mac- 
millan Co. All these have their shares dealt in 
the Over-the-Counter Market. 

Uranium issues, as you know, have swarmed 
on the unlisted market in the past years and 
provided a fantastic velocity in trading. Few of 
these qualify in any investment sense and none 
have been around long enough to qualify as long 
dividend payers; but there they are, hundreds of 
them, enabling you to play radioactive roulette 
—over-the-counter, if you can afford the risk. 


Immediately following this topical review of 
the world’s biggest market, you will find a tabu- 
lation of some of the finest securities available 
anywhere, issues of corporations, in many cases 
leaders in their lines, which have paid continuous 
and consecutive dividends for as many as 170 
years in a row. If diversification is sought, here 
are hundreds of sound stocks to pick from. If 


you’re shopping for bargains, many shares await 
you in the Over-the-Counter Market which can 


be found quoted well below quick asset values 
enabling the favorable purchase of dollars at a 
discount. And, for the growth minded, many 
equities are here available that one day will be 
major blue chips — in electronics, chemicals, 
avionics or nucleonics. The time to buy them is 
when they are young and relatively unknown, 
and the place — the Over-the-Counter Market. 


So again we say, consider the unlisted market 
—fabulous, diverse, resplendent with rock ribbed 
dividend payers, and dynamically expanding en- 
terprises. You can bank on the Over-the-Counter 
Market; it insures breadth and quality of selec- 


tion; and you pay no premium for tinsel or 
glamour. Some of the finest investments you can 
encounter, are over-the-counter! 


Difference Between Listed and 
Over-the-Counter Trading 


Following the tables appearing hereunder, we 
present a discourse on the difference between the 
listed and Over-the-Counter markets, for the 
benefit of those who are not conversant with how 
the Over-the-Counter Market functions. 


KLLILAAMLAA AMAA AAA AMAA MALL LALLA LLL LLL LLL LLL thaayrnennqqa.AQQ 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 


Consecutive Cash 
DIVIDEND PAYERS 


for 


10 to 170 YEARS 


KLM dd ddddddbddisisidddd Lede! 


Cash Divs. Approx. 
Including % Yield 
No. Con- Extrasfor Quota- Based on 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion Paymts. te 
Years Cash Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid < wy 1954 1954 


Abercrombie & Fitch______- 18 100 22 45 


Large variety of sporting goods 


Abrasive & Metal Products. al6 0.25 5 5.0 
Abrasives 
Formed in January, 1954 as re- 
sult of merger of Motors Metal 
Manufacturing Co. and the Pe- 
ninsula Grinding Wheel Co. 
Aetna Casualty & Surety... 47 3.00 192 16 


Liability and casualty insurance, 
and banking coverages 


Aetna Insurance (Hartford). 82 240 75% 3.2 


Diversified and group insurance 

Aetna Life Ins. (Hartford). 21 2.25 179% 13 
Life, accident, health 

Aetna-Standard Engineering 14 +148 21% 7.0 
Producer of heavy equipment 

Agricultural Insurance Co... 91 160 37% 43 


Diversified insurance 


AIRCRAFT RADIO CORP... 21 165 17%, 60 





Communication and navigation 
equipment 
@ See page 50 for advertisement of this company. 
ME Ee eee asnecdeoe 13 035 10% 3.4 
Staple cotton goods 
Alamo National Bank 
C2 ARGEEE? eacmccscacs 19 120 47% 2.5 
Albers Super Markets____.-_ 13 125 37% #=3.5 
62 stores in Midwest 
a Including predecessors. 


t Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, ete, 
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Inquiries invited in all Unlisted Issues 
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MEMBERS: NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


Cash Divs. Approx. 
Including % Yield 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 


secutive 12 Mos. to 
Years Cash Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid _ 


tion Paymts. to 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1954 1954 


Albuquerque National Bank 
(New Mexico)____________ 22 


Allied Paper Mills (Mich.)_. 11 
Specialty papers 


6.00 335 18 
2.00 36% 5.5 


Allis (Louis) Co.___________ *18 250 26142 9.4 
Generators & elec. motors 
American Air Filter________ 20 130 29% 44 


Pilters and miscellaneous heating 
and ventilating equipment 


American Auto Insurance... 21 
Diversified insurance 


American Barge Lines Co. __. 14 
Cperates on Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers 


American Box Board Co.._.. 14 
Manufacturer p:z —e folding 
paper boxes, corrugated and fibre 
shipping containers 


71.80 
1.60 


64% 28 
2748 59 


71.05 27 2.6 


American Dist. Teleg. ______ 52 125 28% 43 
Signal service protection against 
fire, burglary and holdup 

American Enka Corp. ______ 21 2.00 43% 4.6 
Manufacture rayon and nylon 7 
yarns and fibers : 

American Equitable Assur... 21 1.70 37% 46 
Fire and allied lines of insurance 

American Express Co....... 73 115 23% 48 
Money orders; travelers’ checks 

American Felt Co. _.________ 16 150 19 7.9 


All kinds of felts 
American Fidelity & Casualty 17 


Diversified insurance 

American Fletcher 
Bank & Trust Co., 
apolis. 
Formed Dec. 31, 1954 through 
consolidation of Fletcher Trust 
Co. and American National Bank, 
both of Indianapolis. Fletcher 
Trust, oldest of the two institu- 
tions, paid cash dividends con- 
secutively for 43 years. At time 
ef consolidation, stock of the 
mew bank was quoted at 30 bid, 
31 asked 

American Forging & Socket. 12 
Auto body hardware 

American Furniture ____ 15 


Large turniture manufacturer 
American General Insur. Co. 26 
Fire and casualty insurance 
American Hair & Felt______ 13 
Mise. hair & felt products 
American Hardware ________ 53 
A leading producer of hardware 


120 31% 38 


National 
Indian- 


0.75 8% 9.0 
0.20 2% 17.3 
140 75% 18 
1.25 


12% 10.1 


0.10 165% 0.6 





* Details not complete as to possible longer record. 
7 Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 
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Europe’s Impending 
Dollar Shortage 


lion or so increase since mid-1952; 
but it is certainly an ominous 
trend that brought the central re- 
serves of the Sterling Area down 
to less than $2.7 billion from the 
peak of over $3 billion last sum- 
mer. The deterioration of the 
Overseas Sterling Area’s balance 
of payments is even more pro- 
nounced: its surplus in trade with 
non-sterling countries slumped 
from £325 million in 1953 to a 
bare £7 million last year. 

The significant thing is that 
British exports are not declining; 
in fact, they are still upward 
bound. The trouble is that im- 
ports are rising much faster, 
largely from dollar-countries. The 
dollar gap is widening. This is 
one aspect of the problem with 
which practically all of Europe’s 
trade balances are faced—again. 

The turning point came at the 
end of last summer when the fi- 
nal decision of the British fell— 
not to convert. They had reasons 
for that. (The discount on trans- 
ferable pounds jumped at once 
from a fraction of 1% to 3%.) 
Their, and the Continent’s, ex- 
ports were still zooming, but with 
no assurance of continuity. They 
are based in part on all sorts of 
subsidies which permit their ex- 
porters to “dump” abroad at lower 
than domestic prices.1 Europe’s 
mutual throat-cutting trade war 
goes on lustily. Until July, the 
Indo-China war helped to boost 
the export volume and prices of 
Sterling Area raw commodities; 
that boom is rapidly subsiding. 
Still another short-lived help was 
the increase of unit costs in Amer- 
ican manufacturing: rising wage 
rates at falling sales, stymying our 
competition abroad. As the Lon- 
don “Financial Times” put it last 
August: 


“Had the Republican Adminis- 
tration in the United States 


1The Swiss figure, as an example, 
that while their exports to France are 
burdened with a 45% to 50% import 
duty. French exports to Switzerland are 
fostered by premiums to the tune of 
30% ad valorem. 
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those, they chose to resort to the 
orthodox weapons of monetary 
control, 


Squeezing the Shunters 


They consist in two types of 
measures. One is the controh over 
the price of credit. The bank rate 


was twice upped earlier this year, 


the economic and financial plat- 414%; it may go to 5%. In addi- 
form on which it was elected in tion, some credit restraints were 
1952, . this country (Britain) decreed. The latter are too mild 
could no more have embraced its to mean anything. And, who cares 
recent slap-happy attitude towards jn a boom even for a 114% differ- 
wages, government and consumer ence in the cost of credit, provided 
expenditure and so on than it it keeps flowing, as it does? Nor 
could jump Over the moon. Had does it attract capital from abroad, 
it attempted such expansionism or keep it from slipping away, 
while America was deflating, ster- when there is not enough confi- 
ling would have been devalued dence in the currency’s stability. 
again long since. Despite all our Above all, the likelihood that 
own very considerable efforts, we such methods would cut imports 
have in essence been saved by the jis very small, indeed. Still less 
anxiety of the Republicans to get are they likely to stop the wave of 
themselves re-elected.” rising wage demands, the strikes 
In other words, there is more and strike threats which cloud 
wrong with Britain, and with her Britain’s (and Europe’s) industrial 
neighbors, than just temporary horizon. 
troubles in the world markets. In Rising the central bank’s dis- 
any case, there can be no doubt count rate had no visible effect, 
that Britain’s, and therefore Eu- no more so than had the same 
rope’s, negative decision on the method in 1951. Witness the un- 
convertibility question had an ad- relenting expansion of British 
verse effect on the crucial factor bank loans; as to bank deposits, 
in their payment balances: on the they have risen by more than 10% 
flow of capital. The significance between May, 1952, and February 
of that factor could hardly be ex- last. Which is as should have been 
aggerated. (A recent study by a expected. Dearer money is not 
French expert, Prof. R. Mosse of tighter money. In a boom, higher 
the University of Grenoble, came interest rates are no deterrent to 
to the conclusion that the entire borrowing. Credit restraints would 
dollar shortage since 1946 of West- do the trick, but they might cause 
ern Europe is accountable to this unemployment, which is taboo in 
one item: the loss of liquid capi-- the Welfare State, especially so 
tal due to its “flight” to America 0M the eve of national elections, 
and Switzerland, or into hoards.) ga ghey 4 26. (ted 
ore ities 2. a drastic change o e Eng- 
BF ge a aie toe lish bank rate has no appreciable 
be as pernicious as none at all. influence, what is to be expected 
When a country refuses to go the of the microscopic change of the 
: : Reserve Banks’ discount rate in 
whole way, if only step by step, the midst of a mushrooming up- 
confidence in its ability or will- turn?) ~~ S , ded 
oe ey b thevhegag beget A Britain’s credit expansion con- 
ert -“* . tinues; wages are rising, prices 
might suffice to create run-like eieian wawerd delier exnerts 
conditions; the fear alone that this cine a tet behind yt ton 
might happen, creates a market - 





. ; imports. Equally ominous is her 
climate unfavorable to the re- - owing trade deficit with the 
spective currency—and forces the Transferable Pound area. That 


managers to defensive measures. 
But how? Retracing their steps, 
back to the rationing and restric- 
tive practices of Labor, would 
spell political disaster to the Con- 
servatives. Rather than revert to 


area includes now practically 
every country outside the Sterling 
and Dollar areas: the whole Con- 
tinent and its colonial appendices, 
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OverR-THE-COUNTER MARKETS 


in a broad list of over-the-counter issues. 


our branch offices and the following correspondents: 


LESTRANGE & CO. 


Pennsylvania 
BARNES, BODELL 


Connecticut 


J.S. BARR & CO. 
BUELL & CO. 


FIRST CALIFORNIA CO. 
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Europe's Impending 
Dojlar Shortage 


ost of South America, the 
e East, even the Soviet empire. peg 


The Convertibility of the 
Non-Convertible 


Mid- 
the 
forme! 


that of 


Sterling, the 1% 


traded transferable pound, as they 
“dollar-account 


below the 


up whatever excess of the forme! 
The transferable pound ca ¢ 10Ws up in New York. 
ed in payment for Bi £9 What if the supply keeps out- 
ut 1s not convertible i » - ne the demand as it does s« 
s. The excess amount Britiain would dissipate h 
presses its dollar v AC . ternational (go and dolla: 
tes “shunting” opera ‘ Obvic this is a tem- 
buying Oritisn g ! palliative only; the prob- 
preciated transfer: erl- e pe It mea 
9. trans-shi tI a] of a m 
* area n rre ly forbidd 
ount, i he le Intel { al Fund. W 
porte losit itl } little” irre 
Ter B: ( f | t fact ist 
ys d, but doll - f ouch the | Ik d r.; it we 
ed. | ts to j CO transfe. 
tolerated capital fligl ’ 4» de fa 
eates tne pre umptic« | ¢ ‘ \ f or ly «1 
ind qaeval ae and ius i I t anxious gq 
ore capita! ight ' will the owners proceed 
To stop the vicious ¢ to convert into dollars all they ca 
cess of transferable por has lay hands on—unless the flood 
be mc ppe 1 ut To do it he ling is brought under conti 
yurce, Which is the way to do it Presently, the reality behind 
ould be “deflationary.” So, the these ouble convertibility-fa- 
‘itish authorities resort to a pro- cades is: that Britain’s (and 
dure that might bridge over « Europe's, with Holland’s partial 


‘ut 


ifit to cure a chronic trouble: 
price of the heavil: 


icy 


c but which 


ruli, 


+} 


peg we 


1s 


certaimniy exception) two-year 


toward real 


foreign 


proach 


Y ism In 


gradual a 
multilateral- 
trade has come 
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to 
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latter. To do so, they have to buy 


) 


a halt; nay, it is being “gradually” 
reversed. The game played with 
the transferable sterling is merely 
a desperate attempt to stop the 
tumor of capital flight from turn- 
ing malignant—at the risk of los- 
ing the (dollar) blood needed tor 
that very purpose. The domestic 
situation is left in its 
tended condition. 


Oovcr-eCx- 


Insidious Inflation 
Socialism is 
only very rich 
ford (for a while 
it affects savings. 
aBl-inclusive 


a luxury which 
countries 
Fo! 
Tne 


social 


( ai 
one thin 
stem 


curity, mn 


an 


SV 


ol 


which most of Europe indulge 
undermines the saving prop 

of the masses. The iortage of 
genuine capital is anhanced | 
massive malallocatio of cepital 
for unproductive purpos 
orbitant taxation rai t! ( 

of living; import restric 
domestic monopole niall 
commodity prices on levcis whici 
are totally out of line ith ge 
—which are too high in most of 
Europe in comparison with ia 
Stagnating product : I] 
which inhibits savings. Corpo 
tions are styn ied, 100, iJ Lie) 
ability to build capital: « 
teristically, Sweden considers 
now, in the face of an impe2nd- 
ing dollar crisis, cutting the mod- 


erate amortization allowances cn 
Plants and inventories. In Brit- 
ain, 1954 was the first year sinc 
before the last war, in which a 


net increase in the volume ot pri- 
vate savings occurred! 

It is difficult to put vicious cir- 
cles on simple cause-e:fect for- 
mulas; the effects turn into 
causes and the results are cumu- 
lative. Invariably, the imbalance 
thus created expresses i.seli in 
the moentary system; the name is 
Inflation. Since inflation takes 
different forms and proceeds at 
different rates in_ individual 
countries, balance of payment dir- 
ficulties arise which are the more 


severe in the longer pull, the 
more “advanced” the respective 
nation is—on the road of social- 


ist meddling. 


Inflation need not originate in 
the national budget. Those of 
Britain and Holland operate cur- 
rently with surpluses; the budg- 


etary deficits of Belgium and 
Sweden are moderate. Paradoxi- 
cally, even a balanced budget 


can help to inflate (or rather, to 
inflame): by enhancing the spend- 
ing and speculating propensities, 
public and private. Budgetary 
surpluses arise accidentally as 
they did lately in Britain and in 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 




















Cash Divs Approx. 
Including %> Yield 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion Paymts. to 
Years Cash Dec 31 Dec. 31, Dec. 31 
Divs. Paid 1954 1954 1954 
$ 
American Hoist & Derrick_. 15 1.20 17°34 6.8 
Hoi rane argo € Ji’ 
Americ2n Insulator (Del.) 14 0.80 101% 7.9 
Plast I 
American Insur. (Newark) 82 1.20 254 3.4 
Dive rr 
Ameri: Locker, Cl B 12 0.30 52 5.9 
Ameri ize Pro f 27 1.80 3015 5.9 
Amer B & Trust Co 
(Chi: ( 40 r1.625 56 2.91 
Americ: National B of 
Denve 20 6.00 14215 4.2 
Amer Bk. T Chic 20 4.125 30214 1.4 
Ame! P Nic C 10 0.75 12% 6.1 
P 
Amer. o Corp., Class B 15 1.00 18 5.6 
Re et 
B 
Unl'sted Companies Which Have Paid Consecutive 
Dividends From 5 to 10 Years Appear in the 
Second Table Starting on Page 59 
American Pipe & Construct’n 16 1.00 22 4.5 
sole tank Ipeiin 
American Pulley . 18 1.20 197% 6.0 
Powe! msmission ana other 
equipme!: t 
American Re-Insurance « 0a 1.00 27% 3.6 
Diversi.is it rance 
American Screw 56 3.00 45% 6.6 
Screws and bolt 
American Stamping Co. 18 0.60 1014 6.0 
Pre ee, part nd stamping 
American Surety Co. 21 3.00 78% 3.8 
Diversilied insurance 
American Thermos Bottle Co. 21 1.50 17°44 8.5 
Vacu vare 
Amer. Trust (Charlotte,N.C.) 53 2.50 94 2.4 
Amer. Trust (S. F.) 19 1.40 39 3.6 
American Wringe! 12 0.75 191% 3.9 
Wa ng mach.ne parts 
Ampco Metal, Inc 14 0.40 4% 8.6 
Copper-base rol le nd 
product 
Anheuser Busch 23 41.17 27 43 
Leading brewer 
Animal Trap Co. of America 18 0.20 5l2 3.6 
larg al y of tre 
Arden Farms Co. 11 1.00 17% 5.8 
West C t dairy 
—_ Details not complete to possible longer record 
tT Adjusted for tOcK ividends, splits, etc 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
No. Con- Extras for 
secutive 12 Mos. to 
Years Cash Doc. 31 
Divs. Paid 1954 
Arizona Public Service tae 3 0.90 
Operating public utility 
Arkansas-Missouri Power Co. 18 +1.03 
Operating public utility 
Arkansas Western Gas______ 12 0.875 
Natural gas distributor 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman____ 26 3.00 
Electric wiring devices and contro] 
Art Metal Construction Co... 19 2.75 
Office furniture 
Associated Spring _________. 21 1.60 
Precision springs 
Atlanta Gas Light —___- . *18 1.20 
Operating public utility 
Atlantic National Bank 
(Jacksonville) re eee *31 *1.10 
Atlantic Steel _____ a 2.50 
Steel producing and distributing 
Auto Finance Co.___._______ *18 1.5375 
Finances autos, trucks, tractors 
& trailers 
Automoblie Insur. (Hartford) 26 2.00 
Diversified insurance 
Avondale Mills -- Sani; Se 0.90 
Cotton fabrics and yarns 
AVON PROGUCtIS ..4-..-ncccca 36 2.30 
Cosmetics 
See PE, BOG icccsccnannen 22 0.65 
Restaurant chain 
Badger Paper Mills____-_____ 21 4.00 
Sulphite pulp and paper 
Baltimore Nat. Bank (Md.)__ 16 nck 
Merged in July, 1954 with Fidel- 
ity Trust Co. (Balt.) to form 
Fidelity-Baltimore National Bank 
& Trust Co. (Holders received 
1.15 shares for each one held) 
Bangor Hydro-Electric ____._ 30 1.80 
Operating public utility 
Bank of Amer. NT&SA_---. 23 1.60 
Nation's largest bank 
3ank of California, N. A. . 2.40 
BANK OF THE COMMON- 

WEALTH (DETROIT) 18 74.79 
@ See page 5°? for advertisement of this bank. 
Bank of the Manhattan Co.__ 108 1.70 

Stockholders in March, 1955 

approved merger witn Chase 

National Bank to form new 

Chase Manhattan Bank 
Bank (The) of New York 170 18.00 
Bank of Virginia (Richmond) 30 +1.52 
Bankers & Shippers Insur._. 30 2.50 


Diversified insurance 


* Detail 
t Adju 


not c 


ted for 


mplete as t 


tock dividend pit etc 


no inte neer ! 


Quota- 
tion 
Dec. 31 


1954 
23148 
2415 


174s 


447% 


30 
4415 


Approx. 
oO Y eld 
Based on 
Paymts. to 
Dec. 31, 
1954 


3.9 
4.3 
5.1 
6.7 
7.0 
6.0 


3.7 
5.6 


2.9 
1.6 


4.8 
3.1 


5.0 


4.1 


3.6 


2.8 
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Europe’s Impending 
Dollar Shortage 


Holland. They are by-products of 
the booming business and con- 
sumer spending, helped along by 
reductions in military expendi- 
tures. (In °54, Western Europe as 
a whole had reduced its military 
outlay by 212%.) And of course, 
the consequence is — tax reduc- 


tions. 
That is exactly what Britain’s 


so-called Conservatives have just 
been doing, reducing income tax 
liabilities by about 8% and free- 
ing some 2!5 million money- 
earners from all tax liability. Hol- 
land is to follow, as Germany has 
gone ahead already. Which throws 
a spotlight on the famous com- 
pensatory budget a la Keynes, 
which was supposed to be unbal- 
anced in a depression and to be 
over-balanced in prosperous times. 
During a depression, as_ the 
Hoover regime found out, it does 
no good to reduce the tax rates if 
they are low. Presently, we find 
out that high rates cannot be 
raised even in an unprecedented 
boom, not if the government is up 


for re-election. And tax reduc- 
tions cannot help but stimulate 
the boom by accelerating con- 


sumer spending and business in- 
vestments. It takes an acute dollar 
crises such as prevails in Norway 
and Denmark, and a Socialist re- 
gime in each, to give the tax- 
screw another turn. Denmark does 
it by drastic excises. But what can 
be done in Norway where all sales 
are loaded to the tune of 10%? 
France offers a glaring example 
of the fiasco in attempting to im- 
pose effective fiscal controls on 
an advanced (democratic) Wel- 
fare State. A virtual revolt of 
“small businessmen” forces the 
Faure Government to relieve them 
of the 9% to 18% “proportionate 
tax” and, what is more significant, 
of showing their books to the tax 
collector. No doubt, the revolt will 
spread further. If France can op- 
erate—under Fullest Employment 
with a peace-time record budget 
deficit of some 1,000 billion francs 
($3 billion or so, equivalent on a 
per capita income base to about 
$18 billion in this country, this 
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“Coast to Coast 


Industrial, Publie Utility, 


Bank and Insurance Stocks 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


after the Indo-China war ended!), 
why worry about a little more of 
the same? This same small busi- 
ness is equally vociferous in re- 
questing that the subsidies it en- 
joys be enlarged, subsidies which 
keep a major fraction of the na- 
tion’s manpower occupied in 
largely inefficient units. 

Incidentally, the_ short-lived 
Pella cabinet’s attempt to force 
the Italians to declare their in- 
comes was a near-complete fail- 
ure. And Italy’s national debt 
went up last year by 447 billion 
lira, reaching the all-time high of 
4,083 billion lira $7.2 billion). 

A remarkable aspect of Europe’s 
universal credit expansion is that 


(1959) $81 


it is largely “sound”—by statis- 
tical standards. It is backed by 
fresh gold and dollars that raised 
the Continent’s basic monetary re- 
serves by some $4 billion in 2% 
years. But this is more apparent 
than real. As in the case of 
Britain, the reserves are volatile. 
It was “hot money,” rather than 
genuine surpluses arising out of 
international exchange, that 
boosted London’s dollar holdings. 

Speculation on the guilder’s up- 
ward-revaluation brought untold 
foreign funds into the Amsterdam 
stock market. Similarly, specula- 
tion centering in Zurich was the 
prime moving force in skyrocket- 
ing German stock quotations. Of 
the Federal Republic’s gold and 
“devisen” holdings of $234 billion, 
not less than $'% billion are “dol- 
lars” frozen in.the E.P.U.; much 
of the rest consists of irredeem- 
able currencies. If France’s prime 
reserves have more than doubled 


Continued on page 32 
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Europe’s Impending Dollar Shortage 


(to $1 billion), a portion of her 
external debts repaid, and the 
franc “stabilized” in the face of 
record-breaking budget deficits, it 
is mainly because of American 
Aid and American military spend- 
ing (plus a $600-odd million debt 
piled up in the E.P.U.). In vir- 
tually all instances, the capital in- 
flux and the boom have come to a 
halt; so did the growth of the 
central bank’s reserves. 

The trend line of currency and 
credit is ascending at a breath- 
taking pace. France leads the pro- 
cession. In the single year 1954, 
largely in its last four months, her 
money volume went up by 13.5% 
to reach a total of 5% trillion 
francs ($16 billion). This does not 
include savings deposits, another 
220 billion francs. Small wonder 
that there are no unemployed in 
metropolitan France and business 
is “flourishing—but only at an an- 
nual rate of 7% (in terms of na- 
tional output). 

Inflating the Income Velocity 

Disregarding France, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Finland — the 
countries with chronic budgetary 
deficits—‘‘velocity inflation” is at 
the core of Europe's current dol- 
lar problem: it is propelled by 
Full Employment, which is in turn 
carried on the wings of over- 
spending and over-investing. All 
of which is stimulated by Ameri- 
can aid, direct, indirect and “in- 
visible.” 

Credit expansion itself reflects 
an inflationary process on a deep- 
er level: the acceleration in the 
turnover of money. This turnover 
is called now “income velocity”; 


Niu York C. up tal Bund 


its acceleration means a growing 
rate of spending. It produces 
debts, financed in part by bank 
loans. It is being strengthened by 
ever-rising wages which cannot 
fail to boost costs and prices. That 
is what foreign trade and ex- 
change restrictions make possible: 
they create a “hothouse” economy 
and protect it against the cold 
winds of foreign competition. 
Even in relatively stable Swit- 
zerland, on the gold standard and 
with the world’s most stable price 
level, public opinion is aroused by 
the cost-inflation that threatens 
the country’s export business. Or 
take the case of Germany where 
prices are inclining upward and 
there is talk again about going 
into “substance values’’—inflation 
hedges. What happened there is 


the familiar story: as Full Em- 
ployment approaches, wage de- 
mands and strike threats raise 


their heads (starting at the base, 
in coal and steel). The drawbacks 
of Germany's fantastic recovery in 
industrial production and her 
progress in exports, which 
brought her to third place among 
the world’s trading nations, begin 
to show up on more than one 
front. Both were made _ possible 
by straining the liquidity of her 
entire banking set-up beyond ra- 
tional limits. 

All over the industrial regions 
of Free Europe, the subdued in- 
flation is breaking out, as it were. 
From manpower’ shortage, ac- 
companied by turbulent wage de- 
mands, industrial strife and lack 
of discipline, it is a short step to 
dollar shortage. 


Za 
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Yates, Heitner & Woods 
Forming in St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Yates, Heitner 
& Woods, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, will be 
formed as of April 29 with offices 
at 320 North Fourth Street. Part- 
ners will be James H. Woods, 
James A. Yates, Jr., who will ac- 
quire the exchange membership, 
and Norman E. Heitner. Mr. Heit- 
ner has been a partner in Blewer, 
Heitner & Glynn; Mr. Yates a 
partner in Hill Brothers. 


Betts, Borland to 
Admit New Partners 


CHICAGO, Iil.—On May 5 David 
H. Betts and Harold C. Steiner 
will be admitted to partnership in 
Betts, Borland & Co., 111 South 
La Salle Street, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Betts has been with 
the firm in the municipal depart- 
ment. 


Buckner Director 


The election of Walker G. 
Buckner, to the Board of Direc- 
tors of International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., has been announced. 
His election fills the vacancy on 
the Board caused by the recent 
death of Norvin H. Green, who 


had served as a Director from 
1939. Mr. Buckner is a partner 
and a member of the Executive 


Committee of Reynolds & Co., in- 
vestment bankers, and members 
of the New York Stock Exchange; 
a Director of the Pittston Co., and 
a Trustee of the Bronx Savings 
Bank. He is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Salva- 
tion Army Association of the City 
of New York, and President of 
the Hudson River Museum, 


Yonkers. 


H. P. Silverman Opens 
(Special to THe FiInanctat CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, Colo.—Hyman P. Sil- 
verman is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 1280 Ra- 
leigh Street. Mr. Silverman was 
previously with Fidelity Secu- 
rities Company. 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
No. Con- Extras for 
secutive 12 Mos. to 


Years Cash Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid . 2 
Bankers Trust Co., N. Y...-- 51 2.25 
Acquired Public National Bank 
and Trust Co., New York, ia 
April, 1955. Holders of Public 
National received 1% shares of 
Bankers stock for each share. 
eresie SE. GOicanncsnsssn 14 0.48 
Furniture and mechanics’ hand 
tools 
OSES Gs Goicaninenobsenen 11 0.50 
Michocrystalline wax 
Barnett National Bank 
(JRCRSORVIINE) aascdtndahae #45 74.62 
Bassett Furniture Industries, 
a sacenccnsneiebusibien *19 1.00 
Complete line of domestic 
furniture 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc.___-_ 22 0.65 
Manufacturers of pharmaceuticals 
arenes COO: cccstmncdnace 28 2.00 
Holding company, banks 
Balknap Hardware & Mfg... 27 0.85 
Hardware & furniture wholesaler 
Belmont Iron Works__--_--~ 19 3.25 
Designer and erector, structural 
steel 
BO ee 65 2.00 
Leased by Indianapolis Union Ry. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co..------~ 25 8.00 
Sacks and bagging 
MOneTICIel COTS. cactesctince 27 0.50 
Holding company affiliate of 
Beneticial Loan Corp. 
Berks County Trust Co. 
fo, ee 23 1.00 
Berkshire Fine Spinning... 14 1.00 
Fine cottons 
Merged with Hathaway Mfg. Co. 
effective March 11, 1955, and 
changed name to Berkshire 
Hathaway, Inc. 
oD: EE a 68 1.70 
Cotton goods; sheetings, etc. 
Biddetord & Saco Water Co. 34 5.00 
Operating public utility 
Bingham-Herbrand —~------- *12 0.25 
Forgings, stamping and tools 
Sf 2 ee 31 1.25 
Asphalt Shingles 
Birmingham Trust Natl.Bank 
EMG? xcisc.6matuaamntsdeesndies 11 2.00 
Birtman Electric Co...------ 28 1.00 
Household appliances 


* Detail 


not complete as to possible longer record. 


+ Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 


Aporox 

% Yield 

Quota- Based or 

tion Paymts. to 

Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1954 1954 
65% 3.4 
7% 6.7 
4% 103 
225 2.1 
16% 6.0 
14% 4.4 
41% 48 
11% 72 
39% 8.2 
33 5.7 
113 FL 
12% 40 
20% 5.0 
16% 6.2 
35% 48 
98 5.1 
8% 2.8 
25% 4S 
90 22 
21 48 
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PR nccccnnsnstenncnadtnnescaanend Glore, Forgan & Co. 
COE ccnicncenemubaptinennneneed Gottron, Russell & Co. 
Pi cccndvtkcinneenesnanens Dallas Union Securities Co. 
ee ee ea Baker, Simonds & Co. 
ee Coburn and Middlebrook Inc. 
Oe A icictnnadganasenneunnenin Harbison & Henderson 
PRRIE.. cisnetnnnnnnansnenecet H. A. Riecke & Co. Inc. 
Ne Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 
Be Rapa cnctiniaeendcsmimenedtaind Fusz-Schmelzle & Co. 


TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 


Members: New York Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For Banks, Brokers & Financial Institutions — 


Dependable trading markets on 385 Over-the-Counter Securities 


NY 1- 
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Through The Years — Dependable 











The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


holdings since 1947 six years, at a net earning rate 
o> Se. oye. 8 better than 3% percent by 1953. 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on While the interest rates earned changed distribution of invest- Stock holdings, although still 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion Paymts. te on corporate bonds held by the ments. “nie anak’ lati or 
vesoSee On 7k, Oss 21, One. life insurance companies have [pn th betw 1947 and , oo - ee 
Divs. Paid 1954 1954 =:1954 7 - n the years between ana aggregate investments, did in- 
$ improved in the past six or seven 1953, the life companies increased crease by about $1,000,000.000 in 
Black-Clawson (Ohio)___-_- 23 100 15% 66 years, the rise has not been large their holdings of industrial and these six years; and while the 
Makes paper & pulp mill machin- and the rate for 1953, the last year commercial bonds by some $10,- preferred shares showed a small 
en , available, was still below the 600,000,000, a portfolio which was rise in average dividend rate 
Black Hills Power & Light-. 13 1.28 25 5.1 average for the 1940s and one- yielding just under 315 percent based on cost. the common dhimee 
Operating public utility J third less than in 1929, according by 1953. In those same years, the shamed © material improvement 
BLUE BELL, INC.____-_--- 31 0.70 13% 5.2 to the Institute of Life Insurance. life companies’ holdings of public ~ , 
Wreaster ee ee oe The life companies’ investment utility bonds increased by about . At the same time, however, as 
@ See page 51 for advertisement of this company. in corporate bonds is now well $5,900,000,000, this being a port- the need for capital funds in the 
Boatmen’s Natl. Bk. St. Louis 83 2.50 54% 46 over $34,000,000,000, compared folio which was producing in- diminish bay weg — the need 
Besten Herald Traveler Corp. 21 120 17%, 68 with $14,754,000,000 in 1947 and terest at a lower rate than in- hana ed for the lite companies 
Sionusanes putes ; ' ” , $4,579,000,000 in 1929. dustrials, but still over 3 percent. pa coral oe ge ete yp 
Boston Insurance Co.__----- 80 140 41% 3.4 The rate of interest earned on Other Factors Involved curities, such holdings were de- 
Diversified insurance certain types of corporate bonds ; : , creased. by $10,192,000,000 be- 
Boston Real Estate Trust-... 20 3.00 41% 7.2 held by the life companies has Some other shifts in new in- tyeen 1947 and 1953 — and these 
Mass. Voluntary Assn. actually ae ‘ife. 1947, the vestment emphasis also con- were in the low-earning category, 
Boston Wharf Co............ 70 0.25 21 iz year when e ile insurance j j . in- . i 
Real estate, warehouse & storage ' earning rate on all assets was at ER Se The CHES Fe Hy PUMAWRETS aroun S16 pONeENN, 
Boston Woven Hose_________ 16 0.20 10% 18 its all-time low. On utility bonds, 
Rubber & cotton hose & belting the rate in 1953 was moderately 
Boyertown Burial Casket_-. 25 100 15% 63 —s, Om 7 1907 and only in 
Misc. funeral supplies e industria onas portiollo Nas e 
Branch Banking & Trust Co. paged ey -_ ——. = Dealers and Brokers in 
i) Sh oA ee 51 75.625 225 25 n interest rates. e rate earne s +] 
tibdennnat Cite Srunk Os. on corporate bonds of all types in Railroad, Public Utility & Industrial 
(Conn.) pia DRC AAT al0l 3.25 67 49 1953 was about 314 percent. That 


—SS>>>>S>E>E>>>E>ES>>L=EbL=>EL»E™™»™=™SEesesys]s]yeye(sysye>E>E>=E=S=SsSbSba_== 


Unlisted Companies Which Have Paid Consecutive 
Dividends From 5 to 10 Years Appear in the. 
Second Table Starting on Page 59 


—E>E>E>E>E>—EEoooo > S>—S=S=S=E==E==—=—=—=—=>==>~L _  _ === 


Bridgeport Hydraulic 





~<----- 55 1.60 314% 5.1 2.88 percent,” the Institute com- Members New York Stock Exchange 

es water to several mented, “but the greater part Members American Steck Exchange 

onnecticut communities of the increase was the result of 
DE Te. Cicceacnsnbanndis Un 160 29%, 54 material changes in the invest- 100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

Armored car service ment channels used for the new COrtlandt 7-6800 — Bell System Teletype NY 1-1459 
Ee 23 125 18% 6.9 funds made available year by 

Baste! fabricates year during this period. As more — ——~ - 
British Mtge. & Trust (Ont.) *32 10.00 $220 4.5 funds were channeled into high- es ——— 

General] loan and trust business er-yield investments and less in- | - _ a = - 
Brockway Motor Co._------- 16 1.25 26% «4.7 to lower-yield investments, at the ]) 

Heavy and medium trucks ; same time meeting the changed 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg.------ "19-150 «18% 8.2 needs of the economy, the over- | p Mark 

Machine tools . a» : . ° 

; - ie , rimar arrRets in 

Bryant Chucking GrinderCo. 21 100 12 8.3 all pate — ee Sven me y 

Internal grinders, precision bor- years when there was no appreci- ]| 

ing machine able change in the interest rates || 

Siete act Gelanléte os te Gindiiie titinte sesed. earned on the various portfolios. || 


alncluding predecessors. 
+ Adjusted for 
+ Earlier quotation. 
& Payment of 10% 


tock dividends, splits, etc. 
Dec. 31 figure not available. 
stock dividend in November, 


1954 brought 


total cash payments on enlarged capitalization to $2.25 for 


entire year, 
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Corporate Bond Interest Rates Little Ghanged 


Life Companies, however, have gained chiefly by shifts of 


was only about 135 


of 1 percent 
better than in 1947. 


Distribution Changed 


“The earning rate on total as- 
sets of the country’s life insur- 
ance companies, now at 3.46 per- 
cent, before taxes, has risen fairly 
steadily since 1947, when it was 


In the six-year period 1947-1953, 
only about two-fifths of the im- 
proved earning rate came from 
increased interest rates, the other 
three-fifths stemming from the 





LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


We invite inquiries on the following 


Allison Steel Manufacturing Co. 


American Research & Development Corp. 


Associated Spring Corporation 
Avon Products, Inc. 


Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company 


Bryant Chucking Grinder Co. 
Chemical Enterprises, Inc. 


Keystone Portland Cement Company 
P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc. 


Minerals & Chemicals Corporation 
of America 


Moore Drop Forging Company 
The Meadow Brook National Bank 


National Aluminate Corporation 
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crease in these years, notably the 
extensive investment in mort- 
gages. This portfolio increased by 
more than $14,600,000,000 in the 








Bonds & Stocks 


Over-the-Counter Trading Dept. 
D. Howard Brown 
Frank MacKain 


INGALLS & SNYDER 

















30 Broad Street 








| New York City 
| Bank Stocks 


KUGEL, STONE & Co. 


Incorporated 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-2050 





New York 4, N. Y. 
Teletype: N.Y. 1-1822 

















Corporate Bonds and Stocks 


Collins Radio Company Peter Paul, Inc. 


River Brand Rice Mills, Inc. 
Rock of Ages Corporation 
St. Croix Paper Company 
Speer Carbon Company | 
Standard-Thomson Corporation 
Tracerlab, Inc. 

United States Potash Company 
Whitin Machine Works 
Williams and Company, Inc. 


Consolidated Rendering Company 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 


of the Southeast 


The Duriron Company, Inc. 

The M. A. Hanna Company 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Company 
The Kerite Company 


Established 1919 


R. S. DICKSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Members Midwest Stock Exchange 
BOSTON 7 


CHARLOTTE NEW YORK CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 5 CHICAGO 4 
50 FEDERAL STREET 40 WALL STREET 231 S.LA SALLE STREET Asheville Atlanta Greenville Raleigh Richmond 
Liberty 2-5000 HAnover 2-2700 


FRanklin 2-4500 


Teletype BS 452 Teletype CG 175 


Teletype NY 1-917 





Private Wire System to Branch Offices 
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Municipal Underwriting Syndicates 


sumed by any given dealer. Such 
expense, which cannot in all cases 
be recovered as a charge against 
specific underwritings or from a 
management fee, must be offset 


these records dealers are able to 
jetermine past associations and 
xerformance. From this has 
stemmed the often used term— 
‘“historiai account.” 


The usual underwriting syndi- by some of the advantages that 
cate requi someone to take accrue to the manager. 

are of \ ous details in connec- Managerial capacity co pro- 
tion with activitie ub- vide certain collateral benefits for 
litting t! bid. and post " ise including favorable 
tivities. Such detail! e few oO city, directed orde! from 
nany < ding to the nature of customers, and, if a bank, ccrtain 
the trai if The 1 iit has I to carry securitic for the 
been thi ecessity for a syndicat int of ndicate member 
manage! ipon whose jde} the life of the account, and 
falls the bulk of the detail and a chance to initially review ail 
responsivi ty i connectlo with Ol i and determine their lio- 


tne operation of the under, riting cation to serve the best int ests 


yndicat of the syndicate, includir the 
There is no basic reason why manager. 

any deal cannot qualit as We have mentioned previously 

nanager where competitive bid- the so-called historical account. 

jing is involved, providing he can In Judge Medina’s opinion re- 

assume the responsibilities of the ferred to previously, considerable 
sition and have the pport Of discussion is devoted to the sub- 

inderwriting partners. In actual ject, as applied to corporate fi- 


the 
histori- 


have served 


evolution of 


the 
municipal bond 


practice the small two-handed or nance. In 


even slightly lar accounts are business 


gel 


irequently managed on a basis Of cal accounts their 


nutual agreement without any purpose, but for somewhat dif- 
yasis for precedent. However, as ferent reasons than the corporate 
(nae managerial responsibilities in- type of historical account. With 
crease, there is a tendency tor changing conditions, the original 


management to fall on the concept has been modified. Origi- 


noulders of those dealers who nally the historical account in- 
“ggressively seek leadership, who ferred past association and per- 
command respect and have a rec- formance. Each time the same 


ord of successful management, In 
wddition, the 
taining a staff 
scrve the 
nembers 

Lorrower, 


borrower offered bonds for sale, 
it was presumed the same account 
would be re-formed to bid, sub- 
ject, of 


expense of main- 


and facilities to 
syndicate 
the 


as- 


manager, course, to the exigencies 


and. on occasion, of the business, such as individual 


cannot readily be firms no longer being in business 








want to buy or sel 
BANK STOCKS? 
INSURANCE STOCKS? 

| PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS? 


: or INDUSTRIALS? 


.++ PHONE 
| eee (-—> x 














KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 


FOUNDED 1865 


Members Ne York and American Stock Excha 
17 Watt Street, New York 5,N. Y. 
Bo ) CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA San FRANCISCO 

















or electing not to participate and, 
of course, subject to the amount 
of bonds being sold. The smaller 
the amount of bonds offered for 
sale, the less reason for associa- 
tion, and conversely, the largei 
the offering, the greater the need 
for association. 

This general procedure worked 


well during normal time but it 
did not solve all of the problem 
resulting from unusual market 
conditions or periods of heav 


supply. Furthermore, tl fail 
wear and tear of the investment 
banking business saw 
come into being, others Cisappea! 
while many fine old firms lapsed 
into a state of inactivity. So a 
from the convenience of being 
able to quickly find an under- 
writing position in a _ syndicate 
with an historical record without! 
having to look for a spot, histori- 
cal association has assumed les 
importance. 

Actually, today there ar 
factors which determine under- 
writing association and position 
aside from the historical aspects. 
Obviously, capital funds is sig- 
nificant. In addition, performance 
is becoming increasingly of 
greater consideration than capital 
funds. Geographical representa- 
tion and the desire to lend a help- 
ing hand to newly organized firms 
or firms with newly established 


new firn 


ide 


mati" 


municipal departments are also 
important. This, of course, means 
changes in participation as well 


as membership. While this is 
disturbing to some, the advantages 
are many. It provides virility and 


an aggressive approach to the 
market, The Public Sale require- 
ments of many states and local 
bodies provides assurance that 


anyone qualified to submit a bid 


in accordance with the terins of 
the Notice of Sale is not pro- 
hibited from bidding. even if he 


cannot join an established 
count, for whatever reason. 
Underwriting syndicates require 
agreement on many provisions 
which are designed to guide and 
protect both member and mana- 
ger. To accomplish this, each 
manager, usually through his at- 
torney, has developed some form 
of syndicate agreement evidenc- 
Continued on page 35 


ac- 








dealers. 


and uniform 


business in 





practice 
throughout our nation. 


the 
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Cash Divs. 
Including 
No. Con- Extras for 
secutive 12 Mos. to 
Years Cash Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid 1954 
Buck Crs Oj ite ae 0.20 
In ¢ Cc 
Bucke S t¢ Casting Mion Be 1.75 
I 
Bu O- i Corp. aie Se 1.50 
Bulle ( 22 1.80 
I re 
Eurdi Inc 16 0.60 
Fi 
Surgess-Morninrg Cr « Ba 2.50 
Calif Bank (L. 5: a 1.65 
Califc Oregon Power___. 13 1.60 
Or itilit 
Californi acific | lies .. 12 1.425 
O; 
Calite o nd ment. 28 4.00 
Cr , 
Califor \ er & »> Co. 24 2.20 
VW | ! 
Campbell, A. S. 8 0.30 
Met tumpi pla 
Cannon Shoe Co. . *19 0.45 
Carolina Te.ephone & Tele- 
graph Corpany — 8.00 
Operat t ne ex 


Carpenter Piver 


Paper warel 


Caspers Tin Plat 


Metal 


Central Electric 


Di 


and S¢ 


rai 4 


“) Tlinois Flee, & Gas. 23 


Co 
e Company. 16 


& Gas 


1.60 
0.70 


13 0.80 


isna 


Cert 1.60 
Oper publ 

Centres! Louisiana klec. Co. 20 1.15 
Operating public ytlity 

Central Maine Power Co.__. 12 1.20 
Operating public utilit 

Central Nat. Bank, Cleveland 13 1.60 


Central Nati. 
(Des Moines) 


Centra!l-Penn Nat.Bk.(Phila.) 127 


Bank & Trust Co. 


18 8.00 
2.00 


Central Soya Co. - ie 1.60 
Soyvoean proce ol 
Central Steel & Wire Co.__. 13 2.00 
Metal processing and t 
eas: 0.90 


Central Telephone 
*rati | l tility 


Ope 


Central 


Central Vermont P. S. Corp. 11 


itility 


Electr 


for 


over-the-counter 
sured of reliable and fair dealing. 


UDI 


the 


Truss GO. (ibe... oe 





A list of our members will be sent upon request 


market. 


2.40 
0.86 


to possible longer record, 


Quota- 
tion 
Dec. 31, 
1954 


258 


2414 


1478 
2534 


46\% 
305 


27% 

82 

3934 
9%4 


6% 


3415 
16% 


67% 
17 


. . Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Approx. 
% Yield 
Based on 
Paymts. to 
Dec. 31, 
1954 


7.6 
7.1 
9.5 


9.2 


4.0 
9.7 


3.6 
5.2 


5.2 
4.9 
5.5 
3.1 
7.2 


48 
4.3 
5.0 
4.1 


3.0 
48 


4.4 


5.8 


5.5 


3.6 








New York Security Dealers Association 
42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


* The New York Security Dealers Association was established 
twenty-nine years ago by leading over-the-counter security 


* Experience, integrity and financial responsibility are among 
the requisites for membership. 


* This association originated the daily newspaper quotations 
Over-the-Counter Market, 


* We urge you to contact our members when contemplating 
You will be as- 
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Cash Divs. Apprex. 
Including % Y eid 
No. Cor- Extras for Qu-ta- Basedcn 
secutive 12 Mos.to  ticn Paymts. to 
Years Cash Dec 31, Dec 31, Dec 31, 
Divs. Paid 1954 1954 1954 
S 
Chamberskurg Engineering.. 18 2.50 37 6.8 
Forging hammers, hydraulic 
presses 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co._--- 19 3.00 4915 6.1 
Gate valves, fire hydrants 
Charleston Natl. Bk. (W. Va.) 19 3.00 52 5.8 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Formed in March, 1955 through 
merger of Bank of he Man- 
hattan Co. and Chase National 
Bank. For record purposes, see 
data for each of the former 
entities 
Chase National Bank (N. Y.) 76 2.20 60°28 3.6 
Stockholders in March, 1955 
appreved merger with Bank of 
The Manhattan Co. to form new 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Chemical Corn Exch. Bank_. 127 2.00 5228 3.8 
Chenango & Unadilla Tel.___ 28 1.20 2214 5.39 
Operating telephone company 
Chicago City Bk. & Trust Co. 20 5.00 116 4.3 
Chicago Mill & Lumber___-_ 15 71.00 165% 6.0 
Wood oxes 
Chicago Title & Trust Co._.. 20 400 69°34 5.7 
Chilton Co. ee eee 1.00 2018 5.0 
Publisher of busine:s magazines 
Christiana Secur. Co......«.. *30 407.00 1132214 3.6 
Holding company 
Citizens Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank (Flint, Mich.)_. 19 ¥2.45 102 2.4 
Citizens Fidelity Bank & Tr. 
(Louisville)  -------- ———— 73.43 100 3.4 
Citizens Natl. Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank (Los Angeles)... 62 2.95 70 4.2 
Citizens Natl. Trust&Savings 
Bank (Riverside, Cal.)_--. 51 1.60 40 4.0 
Citizens & Southern National 
3ank (Savannah) --.---.. 30 1.35 3914 3.4 
Citizens & Southern National 
3ank of S. C. (Charleston) 15 1.30 365% 33 
Citizens Utilities Company. 16 £0.45 16'2 2.8 
Serves West Coast and New 
England communitie 
City National (Houston) _- 20 2.00 65 3.1 
City National Bank & Tr. Co. 
CRIED, oe ce a ae _ 14 +2.04 70 2.9 
City Natl. Bank & Trust Co. 
(Columbus, Ohio ) ae +0.50 25 2.0 
nis Details not complete as to possible longer record. 
aN ed fe tock dividends plit et 
4, for tock dividend i: uurth quarter of 1°54 Pay- 
sft quaiter of 1955 Was at tise ame 1 as paid 


viment 
; payment, 


Continued on 
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Municipal Underwriting Syndicates 


ing the commitment and associa- 
tion, to be signed by members 
and returned to the manager. 
Such agreements vary from rela- 
tively simple affairs to rather 
lengthy documents. It has always 
been our feeling that the more 
lengthy the document, properly 
annotated for easy reference, the 
more desirable. In this way it is 
fairly easy to determine the na- 
ture of a member’s liability and 
responsibility, as well as that of 
the manager. Too often there is a 
tendency to sign documents with- 
cut reading, with resulting mis- 
urderstanding at some later date. 
We have recommended that, in- 
sofar as possible, all things that 
can be determined pre-sale be 
spelt cut to prevent any misul- 
derstancing. The enforceability 
of syrdicate agreements has sel- 
dem been tested, but there is al- 
wavs a first time. 

The formation of an underwrit- 
ing syndicate not only involves a 
spec'fied issue to be bid for, se- 
lected membership and respective 
underwriting liabilities, but it also 
involves a determination as to the 
type cf underwriting liability. 
There are two generally accepted 
types with minor _ variations, 
namely, the undivided liability 
account and the divided liability 
account. The type of account may 
be the result of a firm policy of 
the manager, the result of a ma- 
jority decision of the members, 
or a combination based on the 
individual situation. * 

The undivided liability account, 
wherein members remain liable 
for a specified percentage of the 
boncs, expenses, profits and losses 
until all of the bonds are de- 
livered and sold, ro matter how 
many bonds individual members 
have sold, is probably the more 
generally accepted type of ac- 
count. 

The 


diviced liability account 
limits 


individual member liabil- 
ity to a specified amcunt of bonds, 
profits and losses, and no more. 
Sometimes the liability is allo- 
certain group of 
s and members are required 
to discharge their liability within 


cated to a ma- 
‘ 


turiie 








CALLEN & COMPANY 


Established 


1922 


NEW YORK 





each designated bracket. In ad- 
dition, provision is frequently 
made to encourage members to 
seli more of the issue by allocat- 
ing over-sale credits directly 
chargeable to the dealers who do 
not perform up to their liability. 
This type of account has an in- 
creasing number of supporters. 
as it favors the good distributor 
and penalizes the dealer who does 
not perform. On occasion, syndi- 
cate managers may divide all 
bonds pro rata among members to 
resolve a particular preb!em and 
then close the account. 

So far we have reviewed some 
of the preliminary details leading 
up to an underwriting syndicate 
account formation, To some, this 


would appear to be about a'l there , 


is. Granted there is a lot of paper 
work and when this is multiplied 
week after week, based on the 
volume of financing and the ac- 
tivity of the dealer or manager, 
it can readily be seen that there 
is more than meets the eye. 

Once again, 
size of the 
and 


according to the 
issue, 
conditions 
procedures vary. 
Potential investors must be can- 


type of. bond, 


of sale, pre-sale 


(1963) 25 


vassed, preliminary pricing of 
bonds developed, credit data 
sifted, preliminary circulars and 
ads drafted, sale provisions 
checked and, of course, all dis- 
crepancies noted and reviewed for 
further action. 

If the borrower has been well 
advised and proper legal proceedc- 
ings taken, the chances for dis- 
crepancies are limited. However, 
unfortunately this is not often the 
case. Often adequate accounting. 
engineering, and credit data ar2 
not readily available; or legal 


proceedings indicate’ difficulty 
which may result in re-advertis- 
ing, court test case or even re- 


submission, all of which are costly 
and time-consuming. 
Should all details check out and 
be satisfactory, syndicate mem- 
bers are called upon to submit 
their price views and recom- 
mended margin of profit. Where 
convenient, price meetings are 
held, otherwise members. are 
asked to send their idecs by wir 
letter or phone, indicating the 
point at which they wou!d withk- 
draw should the final bid ke 
higher tran their limits. Here 
Continued on page 36 





Guaranteed Leased Line 


120 BRoADWAY 





| Adams « Peck 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
| and American Stock Exchange 


DEALERS IN 
| RAILROAD SECURITIES 
| Bonds 


and 


Unlisted Investment Stocks 


Telephone REctor 2-4949 
Teletype NY 


Private wires to Hartford and Philadelphia 


Preferred 


Common 


New York 5, N. Y. 


-724 








Primary Markcts in:— 


American-Marietta Common 

Central Maine Power Common 

Foremost Da‘ries Common 

Hoover Company “A” and “B”’ 

lowa Southern Utilities Common & Cv. Pfd. 
Purolator Products Common 

Suburban Propane Gas Common & Cv. Pfds. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Common & Cv. Pfds. 
and many others 








G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Telephone WHitchall 4-4970 


Teletype NY 1-699 
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again, size of the account and 
geographical distribution of mem- 
bers influence the procedure. To 
relieve the manager of detail, 
and to permit flexibility and 
prompt dissemination of details, 
advisory groups are frequently 
formed to work with the mana- 
ger, aS most accounts operate on 
the basis that certain decisions 
require majority interest approval 
and sometimes two-thirds. The 
advisory group is usually made 
up of the majority interest. 
Should the sale be by negotiation, 
certain procedures might vary in 
comparison to public sale. How- 
ever, the essential details must 
follow a somewhat similar course. 

The placement of the bid—in 


notice of sale and decision of the 
syndicate members—follows, with 
this responsibility being the man- 
ager’s or his designated repre- 
sentative. 

Once the results of the sale are 
known, the highest and presumed 
successful bidder starts the ma- 
chinery all over again, while the 
members of the unsuccessful ac- 
counts relax and go about their 
business, unless they have orders 
to fill which they may file with 
the successful account, or wait to 
see how well the bonds are re- 
ceived. The remoteness of the 
point specified for receiving of 
bids seldom is an obstacle to 
dealers exchanging ideas on or 


about the time set for sale. While 


accordance with the terms of the 


this is not an assurance 


as to 





SPECIALISTS IN 





Disney (Walt) Productions 


Common 


Houdry Process Corp. 
Common 


ERNST & CO. 


Meribers New York Stock Exchange American Stock Erchange 


ond other leading Security and Commodity Erchanges 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Private Wires to Los Angeles and Chicago 
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We maintain a continuing interest in 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Byrndun Corporation 
A. S. Campbell Co., Ine, 
Norfolk Southern Railway Co. 
Struthers Wells Corp. 
Valley Mould & Iron Corp. 


Inquiries invited 


T. L. WATSON & CO. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange * American Stock Exchange 
50 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 4-6500 Teletype NY 1-1843 




















UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATE 
SECURITIES 


PRIVATE PLACEMENTS 


CORPORATE FINANCING 


VAN ALSTYNE, NoEt & Co. 


Members: 
New York Stock Exchange American Stock Exchange 


52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


Philadelphia Office 
Room 831, Western Saving Fund Building, Broad & Chestnut Sts. 


the final results and award, it is 


a norrnal process with calculated worse fg oe 
risks, However, the smart dealer No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
will always offer bonds “subject secutive os.to tion Paymts. to 
to award” to prevent embarrass- Se hae ase” “ae “See 
ment, as there is always a possi- 5 
bility his bid might not get in, City Nati 
: , y National Bank & Tr. Co. 

‘te — might be other complica- (Kansas City) --_--____-_- +97 0.80 70 11 
“‘is dandainile .eeeiiie Cleveland Trust Co._-_______ 19 6.00 281 2.1 
ting orders to be filed during a Coca-Cola (New York)-_---- 16 400 92% 43 
specified period following sale Coca-Cola (St. Louis)_------ 27 130 21% 6.1 
— a we ae © Collyer Insulated Wire_____- 372.50 26% «9.3 
made, confirmation given, and Supplies utilities and construction 
balances, if any, released for sub- industries 
sequent orders. Occasionally con- Ce GEOUES cccecncecuss 14 200 46% 43 
firmation is based on first orders Retail food stores in south 
received. Colonial Trust Co. (Pittsb’gh) *30 ae « —_ 

There should be no particular Merged with sad into Pidelity 
difficulty encountered during the rust Co. (Pgh.) in August, 
order filing period. However, the gp ag my a — 
manager's ingenuity and sense of Colorado Central Power Co. 21 1.20 28% 43 
fair play is frequently called Flectric light & power supplier 
upon to resolve the knotty pred- Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 19 1.25 49% 25 
lems of order priority and result- Pipelines to Denver from Texas 
ing allocation of bonds. Obvious- and Kansas 
ly, a slow deal, with very few, if Colorado Milling & Elevator 10 1.10 20% 55 
any, overlapping orders for the Flour and prepared mixes for 
same bonds, presents no problem baking 
beyond the ultimate necessity of Columbia Baking Co.__----- 19 100 38% 26 
selling the remaining unsold Southeastern baker 
bonds. The successful deal is e 19 2.00 2 
usually reflected in the number Commerce aba (K. C.)---- , 72% 2.8 
of complaints of syndicate mem- Commerce Union Bank 
bers or customers for failure to CREO? nncodciecmaane *30 0.9375 41% 23 
receive confirmed allocation of Commercial Shear. & Stamp. 19 1.00 13% 73 
desired bonds. Steel fabricator 

_Additional managerial respon- Commercial Trust Co. of New 
sibility entails final 6 makeup Jersey( Jersey City)_----- 50 3.00 72% 4.1 
and determination of the priority 
of signature of individual part- Commonwealth Trust Co. 
ners, final approval of descriptive (Pittsburgh) ............. 30 7.25 230 3.2 
circulars, not to mention all of Concord Elect. (New Eng.)-. 50 240 38% 62 
the financing and accounting de- Operating public utility 
tails necessary to collecting pro mn 
rata shares of good faith deposits, sae pcensiog ge gts a 0.75 68 1.1 
billing, expenses, payment for how ey ggg ar 
bonds and re-delivery, obtaining Hartford Connecticut Trust Co. 
legal opinion and ultimate distri- in July, ae yo — 
gga of profit ene/es request a a ee ee 

or reimbursement of losses, as- ; : 
suming that members elect to dis- Commegnens en. Lane Saar. 77 2.20 426% 0.5 
pose of any unsold bonds at prices a ee ee Ce 
sufficiently below original offer- ‘ 
ing prices, less expenses, to pro- Connecticut Light & Power_. *36 0.94 18% 5.1 


duce such an unhappy result. 
That, very briefly, details the 
Continued on page 37 


Continued from page 35 
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Market Gets Bigge 


Operating public utility 


* Details not complete as to possible longer record, 


a Including predecessors. 


t Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 
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At Your Service... 


New York 5 


SINGER, BEAN & MACKIE, Inc. 


40 Exchange Place 
HAnover 2-0270 


NY 1-1825 & 1-1826 


FIRM TRADING MARKETS 
IN OVER 300 STOCKS 


Direct Wires to 


Fewel & Co., Los Angeles 
Reynolds & Co., Philadelphia 
Arthur M. Krensky & Co., Inc., Chicago 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


Cash Divs. Approx. 
Including % Yield 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion Paymts. to 
Years Cash Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid st 1954 1954 
CONNECTICUT POWER CO. 39 2.25 41% 5.5 
Electric & gas public utility 
@ See page 38 for advertisement of this company. 
Consolidated Lobster Co.____ 22 0.70 12 5.8 
Largest lobster distributor 
Consolidated Naval Stores_.. 22 6.00 307 1.7 
Holding co., diverse interests 
Consolidated Rendering Co.. 20 450 55% #£8.1 
Fertilizers, hides and pelts 
Consol. Water Pwr. & Paper 21 140 36% 38 
Enamel book paper 
Continental Casualty ~______ 21 1.325 99 13 
Diversified insurance 
Continental Gin ___________ 55 3.50 50 7.0 
Mfrs. cotton ginning equipment 
Continental Ill. Nat.Bk.&Tr. 20 4.00 101% 3.9 
Continental National Bank 
co. | Ca 20 1.00 22% 4.4 
Cornell Paperboard Products 15 1.00 15% 6.6 
Wall & paperboard & containers 
County Bank & Trust Co. 
(Paterson, N. J.)..-...--- 86 3.50 88% 40 











Unlisted Companies Which Have Paid Consecutive 
Dividends From 5 to 10 Years Appear in the 
Second Table Starting on Page 59 











County Trust (White Plains) *30 
Creamery Package Mfg.____- 67 


Creamery, dairy, ref. machinery 


Crompton & Knowles Loom- 
Wide variety of looms 


Crown Life Insurance Co.__- 
Life, accident and sickness; also 
annuities 


71.235 
1.70 


43% 
29% 


2.8 
5.7 


16 1.6 


0.25 16 


*29 20.00 1.4 


Cutter Laboratories .______~_ 
Bielogicals and pharmaceuticals 

Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 
Doors, mouldings, cabinets 

Dallas National Bank (Texas) 


Merged August, 1954 with and 
into First National Bank in 
Dallas. Holders received 2% 
shares for each one held 


Dallas Railway Terminal___ 
Local transit facilities 


0.41 2.3 


0.90 9 10.0 


51 100 


13. bl.05 = §=610% 869.7 





* Details not complete as to possible longer record. 

* Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 

bin consideration of valuable concessions made by Dallas, Texas, 
the company agreed, effective July 7, 1954, not to pay an- 
nual dividends of more than 70 cents a share for a period 
of 5 years. 


Continued on page 38 


Continued from page 36 
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Municipal Underwriting Syndicates 


operation of a municipal under- 
writing syndicate. It is somewhat 
lengthy in telling, but in effect, 
is over-simplification of the mul- 
titude of details and considera- 
tions facing the average syndicate. 


Itt 
Underwriting Problems 


In the foregoing, I have touched 
very lightly on some of the prob- 
lems encountered in municipal 
underwriting syndicates. There 
are many more, some of whieh di- 
rectly concern the legal profes- 
sion. I will try and cover very 
briefly those which might be of 
interest to you, with suggestions 
and comments as to how some 
may be resolved. There is no par- 
ticular order in their presentation. 


A 
Pre-Bond Sale Problems 


(1) Bond Proceedings: Failure 
of borrowers to seek the services 
of recognized firms of bond at- 
torneys whose legal opinions are 
widely accepted by investment 
bankers and their customers often 
leads to cancelled sales, delays 
and added expense for all con- 
cerned. 

(2) Cooperation with Statistical 
Rating, Reporting and Certifying 
Organizations: Lack of coopera- 
tion by borrowers and failure to 
understand that it is a continuing 
responsibility to supply accurate, 
complete and up-to-date data re- 
quested by statistical rating, re- 
porting and certifying organiza- 
tions leads to higher interest costs 
on their borrowing, fewer bids 
and lower credit ratings. 

(3) Municipal Financial Con- 
sultants: Selection of municipal 
financial consultants on the basis 
of lowest cost rather than the de- 
gree of professional ability and 
previous performance tends to re- 
duce the value of the service ren- 
dered and may result in a lessen- 
ing of interest on the part of 
investment dealers and investors. 

(4) Method of Finance: The 
adoption of a method of financing 
public improvements predicated 











Specializing in 


and new friends, for many more years to come. 


ticut security, just phone, teletype or write us. 


ESTABLISHED 1907 
872 MAIN STREET 


Telephone 
BRIDGEPORT EDison 5-5141 








CONNECTICUT SECURITIES 


for nearly half a century 


We have traded with, and supplied quotations for, brokerage 
firms all over the country interested in our market, and we look 
forward to continuing these pleasant relationships with both old 


For statistical information or firm trading markets in any Connec- 


FROM NEW YORK CALL: WHitehall 4-8221 


HINCKS BROS. & CO., INC. 


BRIDGEPORT 3, CONN. 


Midwest Stock Exchange 


Members 























on the ease by which such debt 
can be incurred, either through 
evasion of the usual debt limita- 
tions and without electoral ap- 
proval, may be more costly and 
harmful to the borrower’s credit. 


(5) Bond Sale Scheduling: To 
not seek advice from recognized 
investment bankers as to the tim- 
ing of a bond sale, condition of 
the market, the amount of bonds 
to be sold and the scheduling of 
additional sales, may lead to un- 
happy results through higher in- 
terest costs and potentially fewer 
bids. 

B 


Bond Sale Problems 


(1) Distribution of Notices of 
Sale: Failure to widely advertise 
and circulate notices of bond sales 
beyond the mediums prescribed 
by law, either by mailing to in- 
terested bidders or inserting no- 
tices in publications such as “The 
Daily Bond Buyer,” can result in 
fewer bids and possible higher in- 
terest costs. 

(2) Unreasonable Bid Condi- 
tions: Conditions embodied in 
notices of sale which are unusual 
and capricious beyond those re- 
quired by law, only harm the bor- 
rower and limit the competition. 
Before imposing any such condi- 
tions, they should be viewed not 
only from the standpoint of self- 


interest, but also with considera- 
tion of the investment banker 
and ultimate investor. 

(3) Unconditional Bids: 
practice of 


The 
requiring uncondi- 


tional bids is losing ground, as it 
implies superiority on the part of 
the borrower and perfection as to 
the bond proceedings which are 
not always supported by the facts. 
It is also a means whereby bid- 
ders are forced to accept condi- 
tions, such as legal opinions, which 
have limited marketability and 
thereby reduce competition and 
raise interest costs. 


(4) Good Faith Deposits: Many 
political subdivisions require a 
good faith deposit based on a 
stated percent of the amount bid, 
including premium. On occasion 
the amount of good faith deposit 
required is so all out of propor- 
tion to the amount of bonds being 
sold that it works a hardship on 
certain bidders. Sometimes a 
cashier’s check is required or a 
certified check. A reasonable ap- 
proach to this situation is to re- 
quire a stated sum, relatively 
small, as evidence of good faith, 
and permit either a _ cashier's 
check or certified check. Such 
simplification encourages bidding 
and helps to promote better dealer 
relations. Prompt return of good 
faith checks to unsuccessful bid- 
ders is a measure of the borrow- 
ers’ good faith. 

(5) Omission and Errors in Bids: 
Occasionally bidders do not com- 
ply with all of the terms of the 


Notices of sale, either through 
omission of detail or erroneous 
detail. Such errors are sometimes 
minor, sometimes serious. This 


Continued on page 38 














New York: REector 2-9377 





ad 


Primary Markets in 


CONNECTICUT 
SECURITIES 


Inquiries Invited 


CHAS. W. SCRANTON & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


NEW HAVEN 
Telephone: MAin 4-0171 


Teletype NH 194 








Hartford: JAckson 7-2669 

















RHODE ISLAND SECURITIES 


Our Trading Department Invites Your Inquiries 


On All Rhode Island Securities 





Open-end Phone to Boston — Lafayette 3-0610 





15 WESTMINSTER ST. 
TELEPHONE UNION 1-4000 


NEW YORK, 


ST. 





G. H. WALKER & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 
MEMBERS 

NEW YORK & MIDWEST 

AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


DIRECT PRIVATE 
LOUIS, BRIDGEPORT 
AND WHITE PLAINS OFFICES 


EXCHANGES 
ASSOC.) 


STOCK 


PROVIDENCE 3. R. I. 
Be.t Te._etrvee PR 43 


WIRES TO 


HARTFORD WATERBURY 
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-oblem is aggravated by trans- able security in keeping with 
mission of bid details by wire or market conditions. Also, to give 
phone, plus the problem of trying consideration to the fact that a 
to cover a great many sales on or call feature favoring the borrow- 
edbout the s time. Most errors er may prove more costly as it 

‘e o vious and should be quickly may) ve an unattractive invest- 
ecognized for what they e by ment to those who are the ulti- 
the borrower. When there is no mate source of funds. Some bor- 

eeting of the minds between tne rower! pecify alternative bids be 

rower and bidder, ! ire to presented for callable and non- 
tickly clarify the situa‘ can callable bonds. Here again, bo: 
ork as ; ship on the bidd should consider the ad- 
ting in go faith and } turn vantag to be gained by such 

ymplicate 1 award of bonds. request in relation to the adced 

(6) Public vs. Private or Nego- OUrcen on Didders in compu INS 
tiated Sale: Private or negotiated ' aaditional Did 

ile may h its value fur a bor- (8) Denominations: Statutory 

wel ul riain limit i- provisions ftrequentiy limit t.e 

tions, s s inability to sell size of bond derominations. Un 

t public However. in gen- usual denominations which are 

il, there « be little argument less than $1,000, or in excess ol 
et the bro: ublic interest is $1,000, may have limited accept- 
ot being s ve when private ance and thus affect interest rat 
nd negotiat sale cf pu ( Interchangeability of $1,000 bon 
urities is practiced. The require- for larger denominations may ap- 
ent that sealed bids be sub- peal » certain classes of inves- 

Litted On ; mpetitive basis goes tors an] improve salability of cer- 
1 long way to insure the best pos- tein Issues. 
sible price for the borrower un- (9) Interest Rates: Statutory 
cer varying market condition provisions usually provide a max- 


\ 


(7) Call Features: There is al- imum rate of interest. However, 


wavs a tendency during pericds of notices of sale may limit the max- 


1 OW 


interest rates for borrowers to imum rate to less than the legal 


eek the inclusion of call features limit, may limit bidders to nam- 


n 


their bond issues, yet during ing one rate, or limit the number 


eriods of high interest rates when of rates to a specified numover 
uch provision is most desirable, and may or may not prescribe 
i can seldom be accomplished be- that the rate or rates may be in 


ause of marketing problems. multiples of 1%, 14%, cr 1/10 of 1° 


Therefore, it is wise to caution generally speaking, the lowest net 
Sorrowers to use judgment when jnterest cost to the borrower re- 
ncluding call features on their sults from no limitation as to the 
onds to insure the most market- number of rates not exceeding the 








KEYES FIBRE COMPANY | 


Manufccturers of molded products and plastic products 


Excellent minagement— sound financial position and an important 
industry position in the ever expanding market for consumer repeat 
paper products are the important characteristics of this growing 
Company. 


We continue to recommend the Common stock of this Company for 
. . . . . . m | 
dividend income and capital appreciation. 


It is now avoilable at ten times 1954 earnings, to yield 5% based on 
the current dividend rate. 


ESTABLISHED 19114 


BOENNING & Co. 


MEMBERS 
PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOCIATE) 
1529 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


LOcust 8-0900 Bell System Teletype New York Telephone 
PH 30 COrtlandt 7-1202 














——“ae 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded in 1865 


Members New York, Boston, Midwest and 


American Stock Exchanges 


Trading markets in 


New England Bank, Utility and Industrial Stocks 








75 Federal Street, Zoston 


Telephone: Liberty 2-6200 Teletype: BS 338 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


New England Branches: 
Lowell : New Bedford : Newport : Providence : Springfield : Taunton 








Market Gets Bigger 


maximum rate permitted by law. 


. ° S Ss. Approx. 
It is also important to speil out ae tt °” Yield 
whether bidders can name rate or No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
rates in multiples of ‘4, %*, or secutive 12Mos.to tion Paymts. to 

ga aggre ig Years Cash Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1/10 of 1% to insure the most 


competitive bidding under exist- 


Divs. Paid 1954 1954 1954 
S$ 
ing market conditions. If bidders 


<a Dan River Mil’s. Inc. . (lil 1.00 2214 4.5 
are to be permitted to bid more Textile anufacturing & ‘iniching 
than one rate for any given ma- Davton Melleab'e Iron Co... 16 125 17% # 7.1 
turity, this should be so stated, Iron and steel] castings 


otherwise a single rate for a given 


. ; De'awere Rai'rca’ Co. : 
maturity should be spelled out. 


-- 56 2.00 4242 4.7 


Lea~¢ & operated by P.R.R 
(10) Registered Bonds: Within Delta Electric Co. 18 1.00 14% 6.8 
limitations imposed by law, ad- Auto and bicycle lamps and hor: 
ditional marketability can be de- Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
veloped if there is provision for Voting Com. ~ Tl.ao 20 \% 6.7 
the interchangeability of coupon Tags. | eals & paper pa 
bonds for registered bonds and ee ; ‘ a 
vice versa without undue expense Dentist’s Supply (N.Y) 29 100 15% 6.6 
to the bondholder. a oe a 
. A’) ié 
ise: Javine ganta- The 7 ‘ « ‘ 
ae Fiscal Paying Agents: The Denver Natl. Bank (Denver) *31 120 3942 3.0 
selection of fiscal paying agents CG ® Flectric Corp 
»s rina, q¢ , - > ) , nD. 
and alternate fiscal paving agents Derb ello tne ny” 1084 
we NaIneé i ; ti J ai 4 
other than the office of the treas- to Housatonic Public Service Cc 
—_ of 4 borrower, green ge Detroit Bank _ 49 1.85 64% 29 
when such agents are located in ; 4 , « r 
athens S ‘ ~~ "es Detroit & Ce2raca Tunnel___ 14 1.80 3142 5.7 
nationally recognized financial Gens ané enevates internationsl 
cities, improves marketability of a tunnel 
given bond issue. Detroit Harvester 20 120 145% 8.2 
(12) Annual Maturities and Auto parts and farm equ.p 
Maximum Life: Statutory provi- Detroit International Bridge— 11 70.50 18%% 2.7 
sions usually spell out the maxi- Operates bridge to Wind: or 
mum life of a given bond issue Dewev & A'mv Chemical__. 20 0.60 4014 1.5 
and may also limit the annual Sealing compounds, adhesive 
maturities to a percentage of the Dictaphone Corp. or 4.00 97°4 4.1 
maximum life. Within such limi- Dictating and tran-cribins 
tations, a simple rule-of-thumb ——— ’ 
truism is that the shorter the Dime Bank (Akron) sa 20 2.00 14814 4.0 
average life of a given bond is- Discount Corp. of New York *23 14.00 178 7.9 
sue, the lower the interest cost. Discounts acceptance 
In some financial centers an ac- Dixie-Horre Stores - cme) ae 1.30 40145 3.2 
cepted dealer unit of trading mu- Grocery chain 
nicipal bonds is $5,000 par value Dixon (Josenh) Crucible Co. 16 3.50 8012 4.3 
or multiples thereof. In other Crucibles, graphite, paint 
centers, it may be $25,000 par Doeskin Products, Inc..-..-- 18 100 19% 5.0 
value. Such units are called Tissues 
" "ks”’ i amc s less ‘ "sr ‘ 
blocks” while amounts le Ss than Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 
blocks are called “odd lots.” Odd (Vounastown) 13 400 95 42 
lots usually sell at some differen- Fs ote =" ay ‘ 
tial resulting in a lower price Douglas & Lemason Co. aa oe 0.20 7% 2.5 
than can be obtained for blocks. Auto moldings, stampings. 
Therefore, consideration should er 
be given to this marketing prob- Drackett Co. ...-..... inn: ae 0.40 7 5.7 
, Soyhbes ducts, ‘‘Drano, 
lem when scheduling unusual ma- —on 
itie xj d issue. . anes ‘ 
turities on a given bond issu Drave Corp. ........ «46 200 57% 35 
Some borrowers specify level Heavy engineering projects, 
debt service to provide approxi- _ ne ee 
mate equal annual principal and Details not comptete as to possible longer record. 
‘ . 2 + Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 
Continued on page 39 t Earlier quotation. Dec. 31 figure not available. 





WITHIN CONNECTICUT — DIVERSITY 


Natural Gas Service (Straight 1000 Btu) is supplied in: 
Stamford, Torrington, New London. 


Electric Service is supplied in: 
Stamford, Torrington, New London, Manchester, Middletown, 
Thomaston, Darien, Waterford, Montville, Portland, Cromwell, 
Durham, Middlefield, Farmington, Avon, Collinsville, New 


Hartford, Lakeville, Salisbury, Sharon, Canaan, Norfolk and 
Falls Village. 


Nationally known manufacturers who use our service: 

American Brass, American Cyanamid, Cheney Bros., Collins 
Company, Conn Broach & Machine, Ensign Bickford, Goodyear 
Rubber, Machlett Laboratories, Nelco Metals, Northam Warren 
Corp., Norma Hoffmann, Pitney Bowes Postage Meter, Plume 
& Atwood, Robert Gair, Robertson Paper Box, Russell Mfg., 
Seth Thomas Clock, Sheffield Tube, Schick Inc., Sidney 
Blumenthal, Stamford Rolling Mills. The Torrington Co., Turner 
& Seymour, Union Hardware. U. S. Gypsum, Yale & Towne, 
Whiton Machine, Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 


The Connecticut Power Company 
General Office: 266 Pearl Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


Annual Report on Request. 
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Cash Divs. Approx. 
yy... ae Bi: pac interest payments either limit- proving legal opinion by bond cline in values between the date 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion Paymts. to ing the annual maturities to a counsel. My reason for repeating of award of a bond issue and 
wee —_ ge a a oy given coupon rate or permitting the subject in this discussion is to date of delivery, prompting some 
S the bidders to make their ow, further emphasize the necessity investors to cancel their pur- 
Drexel Furniture Co........ 125 16% 7.7 computation. Full consideration for this and to insure the same chases. Also, most investors de- 
Guat tesatiane should be given to the advantages good faith on the part of the bor- sire to put their money to work 
Beevers Mati. Bk. (Chicano) 0.80 20 40 and disadvantages of such matur- rower as is required of the suc- as soon as possible. Every effort 
; ° 5 ity schedules and the reasonable- cessful bidder. Failure of the bor- should be put forth to the end 
Duli-Nerten ............... 2.00 34 5.9 ness of the requirement consider- rower to comply can only ad- that all legal proceedings are 
Industrial jacks and lifting equip. ing the added burden for bidders versely influence bidders and promptly taken care of, bonds re- 
Dun & Bradstreet___________ 2.20 43 5.1 in their computations. their customers. ceived, signed, sealed, examined, 
Credit and marketing reports and (13) Award of Bonds: Failure (16) Extraneous Material in and delivered promptly. The no- 
publications to clearly specify on what basis Notices of Sale: Some public tice of sale should clearly state 
DUTIOR TO... nnncce.-ce- 725 13% #£5.5 an award will be made, i.e., low- bodies supply a great deal of sta- the maximum date of delivery 
Corrosion resistant equip. est net interest cost and how it tistical, accounting, and engineer- and permit the successful bidder 
Eastern Racing Assn.__-___- 0.30 3% 7.7 shall be computed, creates delay ing data with their notices of sale. to cancel his purchase and au- 
Suffolk Downs and permits non-competitive fac- Such material is most helpful in thorize the return of his good 
Basten Utilities Acssciates _ 200 32 62 tors to enter into award consider- arriving at a proper credit an- faith deposit unless extension of 
Holding company, New England ation. Failure of a public body to alysis. However, occasionally of- delivery date is mutually agreed 
interests promptly open bids at a specified ficials include some of this mate- upon. The office of delivery 
Edison Sault Electric Co.____ 050 121% 439 time and to take appropriate ac- rial incorporated in their notices should be clearly stated and if the 
Operating public utility tion to award within a reasonable of sale. On examination the mate- borrower agrees to celiver bonds 
EDISON (THOMAS 4A.) time, certainly not exceeding 24 rial is unofficial and subject to at any other place entailing ship- 
Be Es Oe 1.20 215% 5.5 hours, indicates little appreciation error. Therefore, in order to avoid ping and/or traveling expense, 
Batteries, dictating machines, air- of the financial obligation of bid- any posible conflict between an Such expenses should be borne by 
4 ‘a a a st thie idan ders and their marketing prob- official notice of sale and unoffi- the successful bidde Praca — 
E] Paco Flectsie Cn __ 160 36% 44 lems. In addition, the fact that cial data, the two should be kept vents any non-compett ive factor 
Texas operating utility sr ' bidders have probably already separate. entering into bid computations. 
El Paso Natl. Bank (Texas) 240 +65 37 compared bids by phone and if (17) Delivery of Bonds: Prompt (18) Transcript of Proceedings: 
bids are returned unopened, re- eet : ‘ ance A common practice over the 
Emerson Drug of Baltimore_ 1.00 1415 6.9 jected for whatever reason. not delivery of bonds in accordance pa ere . » * 
- 7 , ason, not with the terms of the notice of Years, particularly among smaller 
Bromo-Seltzer received, or late bids are permit- . P ° ¢hat and rural areas, has been to re- 
Empire Southern Gas Co +1.00 91 48 t - . sale, not only for the reason that 2! . rural areas, A 
, n Gas dine rl. ; ed to be filed, the good faith of the borrower can receive funds @uire successful bidders to pay 
Natural gas public utility the borrower is at stake. : : ae -sye. for the preparation of a transcript 
Empire Trust Co. (N. Y.) 3.00 160 1.9 and proceed with an improve- 70r the pier ave 
. ee Aas 3. . _ (14) Auction Sale: Occasionally ment program, but also to protect Of Proceedings. Usually some 
ceaphovers Remmeurande Corp. 2.00 74 2.7 statutory requirements necessi- the investment banker and his Clerk in a public office could be 
. > . © si ; . Ss . ; 
Equitable Security Trust Co. Oo SP eis ae customer. Changing market con- enticed to prepare the material 
Bo |) eee 400 83% 48 Bidders usually name a premium 4itions can result in a sharp de- Continued on page 40 
Equitable Trust Co. (Balti.)_ *% 70.9625 4114 aa for a specified interest rate, drop- a 
Erie & Kalamazoo RR._____- 325 50% 6.4 ping the rate when applicable. : So ge eee eg eee 
Leased by New York Central This practice is archaic and sel- 
ee a 1.10 20 t dom produces the best possible ° 
Manufacture artificial abrasives od bid, i.e., lowest net aaans cost Brokers and Dealers in 
. se pone separators om we aa for the borrower. It encourages 
ainir ee 2: 37 2 ‘ competing ealers syndic: . °-e . *J° 
7 Bearings and related equip. to mote nt ta el pe gr Industrial, Municipal, Public Utility and 
airmont Foods Company --_- 0.75 22! 3.4 is vious ¢ iddi is ap- one 
Daley pootecks dae teulen fevks . siiehiie 6 ool GA eae. Over-the-Counter Securities 
Fanner Mfg. _______-_ Pa “0.78 105% 713 tition is about to narrow to a 
Manufactures chaplets and chills smaller group and when bids in- Bank & Insurance Stocks 
for foundries dicate proximity to a less attrac- 
Farmers & Merchants Bank tive level of purchase. Rather 
of Long Beach (Calif.)__-_ 20 3.00 60 5.0 than increasing competition, it — 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. ____ 19 3.00 3915 «BY it tends to lessen it. . — ‘ 
_ mt avy machinery & machine too) (15) Non- Litigation: Much has qs. KK. Shields & Co. 
; cee aa cc mplete as to pos a longer record. been said on the subject of non- Members The Security Traders Arsec. of N. Y. Inc. 
djustec or stock dividends, split ete ioati ertificatec hei ; 
¢ Earlier quotation. Dec. 31 figure not available. pte rts lpemiewry mennnste Bags os 15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Continued on page 40 of payment in order to insure ap- Digby 4-9755 Bell System Teletype NY 1-1632 
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for a fee. Obviously such a prac- 
tice is outmoded. It does not pro- 
vide uniformity, accuracy, nor 
rapidity of prepartion. It delays 
review by bond counsel and can 
frequently result in repeated re- 
quests for additional documents. 
It can also result in certain in- 
stances of non-competitive factors 
entering into bond sale when an 
investment dealer can arrange for 
the work to be done at a lower 
cost than other dealers. It is a re- 
sponsibility and a measure of 
good faith to promptly provide all 
necessary documents at no ex- 
pense to the successful bidder 
and/or bond counsel as required. 


(19) Bond Counsel: In my dis- 
cussion on unconditional bids, I 
pointed out the problem of forc- 
ing bidders to accept a legal opin- 
ion in certain instances which has 
limited acceptance by investors. 
It is generally recognized that 
borrowers may select any bond 


counsel! they so desire and if they 
wish to provide the successful 
bidder with the opinion of such 
counsel at no expense to the bid- 
der, it is entirely within their 
right to do so. However, there 
should be no question as to the 
right of bidders to condition their 
bids as being subject to receiving 
an unqualified legal opinion ap- 
proving the legality of the bonds 
bid for in all respects from their 
own bond counsel, as_ specified 
and at the expense of the bidder. 
Unwillingness of the borrower to 
permit this raises a serious ques- 
tion as to the possibility of some 
illegality in the proceedings or 
introduces an non-competitive fac- 
tor into the bond sale by favor- 
ing those bidders willing to ac- 
cept the opinion provided by the 
borrower. 

(20) Right of Rejection: There 
are many reasons why a borrow- 
er may wish to reject a bid or 
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bids. This right of rejection has 
standard acceptance and is incor- 
porated in many notices of sale. 
If rejection is due to an omission 
or error on the part of the bid- 
der, there should be no misun- 
derstanding as to action taken. If 
an omission or error in a given 
bid is waived by the borrower 
and such bid is determined to be 
the highest and the best bid and 
award made, there should be no 
question as to the legal grounds 
for such a decision or that the 
rights of other bidders have not 
been jeopardized. If all bids are 
rejected because bonds are not to 
be sold or not to be sold at that 
time, ample advance notice is 
strongly recommended to protect 
the bidders as pointed out under 
“award of bonds.” If bids are 
rejected and award is made at 
private sale, there should be no 
question as to the legality of such 
procedure and that competition 
has not been lessened. 

(21) Time and Place of Bond 
Sale: Time and place of receiving 
bids, and if at variance with the 
time and place of sale should be 
clearly stated. Specification as 
to the form and manner of ad- 
dressing and designating the seal- 
ed bid envelopes should leave no 
doubt in the minds of bidders as 
to what is intended. Considera- 
tion of these factors can prevent 
bids and/or bidders appearing at 
the wrong place at the wrong 
time and having their bids im- 
properly presented. 

(22) Form of Bid: For the sake 
of uniformity many borrowers 
prescribe and/or supply a form of 
bid to be presented for a given 
bond issue. This is helpful to the 
bidder as well as borrower. Fre- 
quently, by reference, the formal 
notice of sale is incorporated in 
the bid which saves repetition of 
detail. However, such bid form 
should not be designed to elimi- 
nate the rights of bidders to in- 
clude normal and standard con- 
ditions in their bids. Also, such 
bid forms, if they are required to 
be used by bidders, should not 
require details which are exces- 
sive and tend to produce errors, 
such as requiring the insertion of 
bond numbers for each coupon 
rate and each maturity. Consider- 
ation must be given to the nature 
of the municipal bond business 
and last minute adjustments in 
bids. Obviously any detail in 
addition to that which is normal 
and accepted is burdensome. 


(23) Sale of More Than One Is- 
sue: Many bond sales include 
more than one issue and more 
than one purpose. Statutory pro- 
visions may require each issue to 
be sold separately within speci- 
fied limitations. However, in or- 
der to insure the most competitive 
conditions of sale, it should be 
clearly stated that bonds will be 
awarded to the highest and best 
bidder on the basis of each single 


issue. If “all or none” bids in- 
volving all issues are the basis 
for award, this should also be 


clearly stated. It should also be 
clearly stated whether or not in- 
terest rate limitations apply to all 
issues equally and whether or not 


each individual issue must bear 
the same rate or rates as other 
issues. These details properly 


spelled out reduce the number of 
clarifying inquiries and insure 
equality of consideration on the 
part of bidders. 

(24) Amount of Bonds Being 
Sold: Some notices of sale will 
request bidders to bid for an en- 
tire issue as well as a portion of 
such issues. So that the most com- 
petitive conditions will prevail, 
the reason for such request should 
be made known and there should 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


No. Con- Extras for 
secutive 12 Mos. to 


Years Cash Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid 


Faultless Rubber —._-------- 
Misc. rubber goods, sponges 
Federal Bake Shops, Inc.__-_~- 

Retail baking chain 
Federal Compress & Warehse. 
Cotton compress and warehousing 


Federal Insurance Co.___-_-_-~ 
Marine and other types 


Federal Screw Works__----~-~ 
Screws and machines 


Federal Trust Co. (Newark) 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co._ 


Screws and bolts 
Fidelity-Baltimore Natl. Bk. 
and Trust Co. (Balti.)___-~~- 
Formed through merger in July, 
1954 of Baltimore National Bank 
and Fidelity Trust Co. 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust__ 
Fidelity Trust Co. (Balt.)__- 
Merged in July, 1954 with Balti- 
more National Bank to form Fi- 
delity-Baltimore National Bank 
& Trust Company. (Holders re- 


ceived 1.6 shares for each one 
held) 


Fidelity Trust Co. (Pgh.)_--- 
Fidelity Union Tr. (Newark) 
Fifth-Third Un, Tr. (Cinn.)- 


Fireman’s Fund Insur. Co.__- 
Western fire underwriter 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. (Newark) 
Diversified insurance 


First Amer. Nat. Bk. (Nashv.) 


First Bank Stock Corp.__-_-_-- 
Holds stock- of banks in Ninth 
Federal Reserve District 

First Bank & Trust Co. 

(Madison, N. J.) 
Formed in November, 1954, 
through merger of Madison Trust 
Co. and First National Bank of 
Madison. For record purposes, 
see data for each of the former 
entities 

First Bank & Trust Co. 
CG DINED ctacamencnnn 


FIRST BOSTON CORP 


Investment banking 


a39 


89 
29 


71 
*34 
18 
47 


18 


17 
26 


@ See page 27 for advertisement of this company. 


First Camden National Bank 
SS ZOU Chi. fies Pednccanoun 


First Natl. Bank (Akron)-_-- 
First Natl. Bank (Atlanta) _-_ 
First Natl. Bank (Balti.)__—~- 
First Natl. Bank (Birming.) 
First Natl. Bank of Boston__ 
First Natl. Bank (Chicago) _- 
First Natl. Bank (Cinn.)_--- 
First Natl. Bank (Dallas) --_- 
First Natl. Bank (Denver) -_- 
First Natl. Bank (Ft. Worth) 
First Natl. Bank (Houston) - 


First National Bank (Jack- 
a a ee 


11 
16 
*26 
27 
12 
171 
19 
30 
*25 
*30 
21 
22 


21 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
Quota- 
tion 
Dec. 31, 
= ¥ 1954 
1.15 23 2 
0.60 7M% 
3.00 4415 
0.70 3534 
1.50 18% 
1.10 3034 
0.30 634 
1.00 4834 
3.60 8415 
13.80 6734 
2.70 6034 
2.00 674 
71.67 72'2 
1.05 41% 
1.40 3034 
1.30 364% 
1.20 271% 
4.00 5336 
100 36% 
1.00 26% 
160 36% 
2.50 53% 
3.50 115 
2.40 62 
77.20 30654 
1.20 402 
1.90 35% 
12.00 357%2 
2.00 56 
2.20 46 
0.60 -_— 


* Details not complete as to possible longer record. 
* Adjusted fer stock dividends, splits, etc. 
f Includes $2.50 paid on old stock prior to merger. 


a Including predecessors. 


Approx. 
% Yield 
Based on 


Paymts. 


to 


Dec. 31, 
1954 


49 
8.3 
6.7 
2.0 
8.2 


3.6 
44 


2.0 


43 


5.6 
44 
3.0 
2.3 


2.5 


46 
3.6 


44 
7.5 


2.7 
3.8 
44 
4.6 
3.0 
3.9 
2.3 
3.0 


5.4 
3.4 
3.6 
4.8 
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for 12 years, up to date, on virtu- 
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Yearly (6 Revised Books) . .$50.00 
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WE ALSO OFFER 
1924-35 Special Edition 


The only chart book of its kind 
showing these early prices. 


774 Charts 
2 books (1924-35 Special Editien 
and current 1955 issue) . .$20.00 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


Cash Divs. Approx. 

Including % Yield 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion Paymts. to 


Years Cash Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid a 1954 1954 


First Nat. Bk. (Jersey City) 92 2.00 5234 38 
First Natl. Bank (K. C.) __. *32 3.00 115 26 
First National Bk. (Madison) 17 <- . of ow 

Merged in November, 1954 with 

Madison Trust Co. to form First 

Bank and Trust Co. (Madison, 

N. J.). Holders received 13 shs. 

for each one s 
First Natl. Bank (Memphis)_ 60 71.20 35% 3.3 
First National Bank (Miami) *30 2.25 58 3.9 
First National Bank (Mobile) *30 4.50 123% 3.7 
First Natl. Bank (N. Y.)_--. 90 23.00 43514 5.3 

Merged with National City Bank 

in March, 1955, to form First 

National City Bank of New 

York. 
First Natl. Bank (Omaha). 18 2.00 531% 3.7 


First Natl. 
First Natl. 
First Natl. 
First Natl. 


Bank (Phila.)_._. 30 
Bank of Portland 84 
Bank (St. Louis) *36 
Bank (St. Paul). 91 


71.376 3742 3.7 
180 56 3.2 
2.60 59 4.4 

20.00 £375 5.3 


Unlisted Companies Which Have Paid Consecutive 
Dividends From 5 to 10 Years Appear in the 
Second Table Starting on Page 59 


First Natl. Bank (Scranton) 92 
First Natl. Bk. (Shreveport) 16 
First National Bank (Tampa) 21 


2.00 37% #£«5.4 
2.00 62 3.2 
1.70 46 3.7 


First Natl. Bank Tr. (Tulsa) 16 1.20 27 44 
First Natl. Bank (Wichita). 35 8.00 23742 3.4 
First National Bank & Trust 

Co. (Bridgeport) —---- Kinin we 0.65 14354 44 
First National Bank & Trust 

Co. (New Haven)-_.-..----- 19 3.00 110 37 


First Natl. Bk. Tr.(Okla.City) 28 


First National Bank & Trust 
Cn?)  ccnnncwesns nme *30 


First National City Bank of 
New York 
Formed through merger in 
March, 1955 of First National 
Bank of New York and National 
City Bank of New York. For 
record purposes, see data for 
each of the former entities 


First National Exchange Bank 
OF Te > kansddnnwaes *29 


First National Trust & Savings 
Bank of San Diego----- nea 


100 36 2.8 


3.00 74 4.1 


2.10 59 3.6 


195 46 4.2 
* Details not complete as to possible longer record. 


+ Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 
+ Earlier quotation. Dec. 31 figure not available. 
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be no doubt as to the basis of 
award for either amount. 


(25) Reproduction of Bonds: 
Borrowers seldom give considera- 
tion to the appearance of their 
bonds. Usually there are very 
limited specifications prescribed, 
mostly legal, and award made on 
the basis of lowest reproduction 
costs. We believe that this ten- 
dency should be corrected. After 
all, bonds in their delivered con- 
dition are considered negotiable 
instruments, usually mature over 
a period of years, frequently 
change hands, and may repose in 
many places, be subject to loss, 
theft, fire, floods, mutilation, and 
forging before final redemption. 
Examination of many bond issues 
will indicate how cheap and crude 
in appearance some bonds are. 
They are a poor advertisement 
for the borrower. During the 30’s 
the PWA established standards 
for municipal bonds issued under 
their program which could well 
be followed by many political 
subdivisions who seek to improve 
the appearance of their bonds. 
Fully engraved bonds are recom- 
mended wherever possible and 
combination of engraving and 
lithographing where applicable, 
with printing held to a minimum. 
Interest coupons engraved or 
lithographed as part of the bond 
itself rather than the usual book 
method of attaching coupons, fa- 
cilitates deliveries by the ease of 
examination and should be 
adopted whenever possible. 

(26) Cancellation or Amend- 
ment of Bids: Due to the many 
factors which affect final bids 
submitted by municipal bond 
dealers, the multiplicity of bond 
sales on a given day, and the in- 
ability to present all bids in per- 
son, it is suggested that Notices 
of Sale spell out under what con- 
ditions and in what manner bid- 
ders may either withdraw their 
bids or alter them if filed prior 
to sale time. 

Cc 
Underwriting Syndicate Manage- 
ment Problems 

(1) Price Restrictions: A fre- 
auent point of discussion among 
members of underwriting syndi- 
cates is whether price restrictions 
should be maintained on a falling 
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market, until after delivery of 
bonds to customers. While appre- 
ciating the individual problems 
involved, we are of the opinion 
that delivery of bonds should 
have no bearing on whether price 
restrictions should be removed. 
Why perpetuate or compound 
losses? The usual professional 
buyer knows what causes mar- 
kets to rise and fall and is not 
influenced if he makes a “when 
issued” contract at one price and 
finds the remaining unsold bonds 
are being offered at a cheaper 
price prior to receiving delivery 
of his bonds. If he has funds, he 
would probably want to average 
down his cost through purcaase 
of additional bonds. If a buyer is 
in the habit of cancelling his con- 
tract to purchase “when issued” 
bonds, one can only raise the 
question as to the ultimate value 
of such business. 

(2) Management Fees: Very 
few general obligation municipal 
bond accounts involve manage- 
ment fees. Very sizable issues, 
particularly of the revenue bond 
type, have included a manage- 
ment fee as an expense item. 

Many dealers have seriously 
objected to the idea of a fee 
charged for management of an 
account, feeling that the manager 
or managers were amply compen- 
sated for their efforts through 
collateral benefits. Most man- 


agers who take their responsibil- 
ity seriously add something to an 
account which cannot be compen- 
sated for through collateral ben- 


efits. Expense normally charge- 
able to an underwriting account 
are not completely controlled, nor 
is there adequate compensation 
for the time of personnel devoted 
to the management function. It is 
normal to expect that the man- 
ager is protecting his own interest 
first. Invariably the manager de- 
fers his own interest to the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the accouns 
he is managing. Here again, suc- 
cess is partially dependent on the 
ability of a manager to perform 
his function properly. 

In determining the value of 
management and the success of 
an account, we may well consider 
just what we expect of a manager 
and whether we are being fair te 
him when we decline to compen- 
sate him for his contribution te 
the success of an account. 

(3) Profit Margin: Gross under- 
writing profit on the average 
municipal bond issue is arrived 
at by a majority decision and is 
predicated on the market risk in- 
volved, the size of the issue, the 
average life, and competitive fae- 
tors. Anticipated expense, includ- 
ing selling commissions, are fae- 
tors, but not always the control- 
ling factors, as some can be con- 
trolled or adjusted to  swit 
competitive conditions. Usually, 
however, profits range from % of 
1% to 142%. This is relatively 
small compensation for some of 
the risks taken, keeping in mind 
there is no guarantee of a profit. 
Under certain conditions, margims 
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of profit may rise to 5% on par- 
ticular issues. It is known that 
some dealers exact a greater prof- 
it than this. However, as a group, 
the municipal bond fraternity is 
as much concerned with their 
reputation as dealers, as their de- 
Sire to serve the public interest. 
Therefore, excessive profits, usu- 
ally the result of a lessening of 
competitive bidding, are not con- 
doned by reputable dealers and 
are limited to a very minor ele- 
ment. 

(4) Release of Syndicate De- 
tails: We have usually specified 
that each member of our syndi- 
cate agrees not to offer the bonds, 
reveal prices, or discuss bidding 
limits except as among members 
of the syndicate and as authorized 
by the manager and/or until it is 
known to the manager that the 
syndicate was not the successsful 
bidder. 

However, there are certain 
dealers who feel they are an ex- 
ception to this standard condi- 
tion. They take it upon tnem- 
selves to call customers and deal- 
ers not in the syndicate, who may 
be potential customers, prior to 
the sale time. The leaks that have 
occurred through this over-eager- 
ness have jeopardized entire ac- 
counts. The release of data and 
comparison of bids with other 
account managers is a responsi- 
bility of the manager and/or his 
designated representatives. 


(5) Priority of Orders: A syn- 
dicate manager is frequently 
faced with the problem of estab- 
lishing which order for a particu- 
lar maturity of a bond issue 
should be given priority. If the 
manager is working for the best 
interest of the account, he will 
acknowledge syndicate orders at 
list net as being of first priority. 
Directed orders received from ac- 
counts designating specified deal- 
ers which may or may not include 
the manager are usually consid- 
ered in the second category. In- 
vestment orders from bank mem- 
bers of the syndicate, with some 
period of market protection as to 
reoffering, are usually in _ the 
third category, and members’ or- 
ders at the takedown are in the 
fourth category. Variations of or- 
ders occur according to the 
amount of bonds ordered, the ma- 
turities, the price, the name of 
the account, if any, and whether 
or not the bonds are sold or will 
be re-offered. All details cannot 
be ascertained, hence the manager 
is sure to be the subject for cri- 
ticism in a fast-moving deal. It 
is sufficient to say that from the 
information made available to the 
manager and his fairness in the 
interests of the syndicate in allo- 
cating bonds is a measure of his 
success aS a Manager. 

(6) Mergers: Due to the market 
conditions, the size of an issue, 
credit considerations, and other 
factors, one or more of several 
municipal underwriting syndi- 
cates formed to bid on a single 
issue may not perform. Some dis- 
band and others disintegrate. 
Those members who are released 
and who still wish to bid, ap- 
proach the remaining accounts for 
a position. Some may be included, 
some may not. Other accounts 
either before disbanding, or dis- 
integrating, may approach an- 
other account and seek to merge. 
In any event, the syndicates that 
remain to compete carry on with 
the reduced liability of members 
resulting from any additions. The 
manager may exercise his au- 
thority to effect merger or to add 
individual members, or he may 


Continued on page 43 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


Cash Divs. Approx. 
Including ©. Yield 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion Paymts. to 
Years Cash Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid “a 1954 1954 


First Western Bank & Trust 
Co. (San Francisco) __-__--~_ 88 T1220 46 2.7 
Formerly known as San Fran- 
cisco Bank Name changed in 
November, 1954. 

Fitchburg Gas & Elec. Light *68 3.00 52% # £i52.7 
Serves Mass. communities 


Florida National Bank 


(Jacksonville) .--ccccecces W 1.00 30 3.3 
Feet GE, EiGistacceucuscs Ee 120 21 5.7 
Plants for oil, gas and chemical 
industries 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach... 14 1.30 18°44 6.9 
Gears and transmiss. equip. 
Foote-Burt Co. ee 26 71.575 37% 4.2 
Drilling, reaming, tapping 
machines 
Foremost Dairies __._-----_. 12 1.20 19% 63 
Dairy products and frozen foods 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works___.. 13 2.00 3034 6.5 
Structural] steel fabrication 
Fort Wayne National Bank 
a a 2.20 54 4.1 
Ft. Worth National Bank. 71 1.00 25% 3.9 
Fourth Natl. Bank of Wichita *30 70.625 70 0.9 
Franco Wyoming Oil Co._-_-- 20 220 62% #$#=3:5 


Holding company. Aiso linances 
oi] development 


FRANKLIN LIFE INSUR- 


PE. I dite acaae 13 0.50 92 0.5 
Life insurance 
@ See page 24) for advertisement of this company. 

Franklin Process Co.._.__..--. 41 1.00 18% 5.5 
Yarn dyers and manufacturers 

OTE. witticunmatnadions ae $0.28 55g 5.0 
Mines and treats various metals 

Frick Co. rs ctimaien 53 1.75 44 4.0 


Ref. equip. and farm ma h 

i, ff ae 16 1.20 204% 6.0 
Truck parts and gas 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills_._ 22 0.15 13% 1.1 
Bags and tents 

Fulton Natl. Bank (Atlanta) *22 1.25 33% 3.8 

Galveston-Houston Co. ___.. 16 70.50 8% 6.1 


Holding company. Bus industry 
v i 5 


* Details not complete as to possible longer record. 
t Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 
§ Less 15% Mexican dividend tax. 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


Cash Divs. Approx. 
Including % Yield 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion Paymts. to 
Years Cash Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid 1954 1954 1954 
$ 
Garlock Packing Co.______~-~- 50 «1.75 193%, x88 
Mechanical packings, gaskets, oil 
seals and mechanical seals 
Gary Natl. Bank (Indiana). 41 6.00 £305 2.0 
Ceara Crem .......~... *16 70.76 23 33 
Autcmatic controls for pr ure 
and temperature 
General Crude Oil Co.____-- 17 70.095 38% 0.2 
Southern producer 
General Dry Batteries - -- 24 0.75 9% 8.2 
Manufacturers of dry batteries 
mercury cells, extruders of zinc, 
aluminum and magnesium 
General Industries Co.______ 15 1.60 25% 6.3 
Plasti Also makes small elec. 
motors 
GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORP. Pts ee, . 71.68 4554 3.7 
All casualty and bondin7z lines 
© See company’s advertisement on this page. 
Georgia Railroad & Bkg. Co. 67 7.00 215 35 
Holding co. Rail interests 
Gerber Products Co. ae 1.20 44% 2.7 
Baby foods 
Giddings & Lewis Mach. Tool 18 2.40 26% 9.1 
Boring, milling and drilling ma- 
cnines 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank (Philadelphia) =) 2.80 6714 4.1 
Gisholt Machine Co._______- 20 1.40 21% 6.5 
Turret lathes and tools = 
Glens Falls Insurance Co.___ 89 2.00 75% 2.6 
Fire underwriter 
Globe & Republic Insurance 19 0.90 50% 18 
Globe Steel Tubes Co._____- 16 40.75 28% 2.7 
Seam!ess welded tubes 
Good Humor Corp..._-_.-.. 21 0.25 74% 3.5 
Well-known ice cream retail-r 
Grace Natl. Bank of New York 8 6.00 215 2.8 
See 12 0.50 10% 4.7 
Cameras 
Graniteville Co. __________- 14 130 31 42 
Cotton fabrics 
Great Amer. Ins. Co. (N. Y.) 82 1.50 431 3.4 


Diversified insurance 


Details not comp’ete 


as to possible longer record. 


* Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc 


Earlier ouotation. De 


c. 31 figure not available 


x Company's established practice for some years has been to dis- 


tribute within the lim 
clared in that year. 


effective Jan. 1, 1954, 


Due, however, 


its of a calendar year all dividends de- 
to a change in the tax law 


the company paid early in January of 


that year a last quarter's distribution of 25 cents and an extra 
dividend of 25 cents which normally would have bcen distributed 


on or about Dec. 26, 
enjoy the moderate 


calcndar 
parative 
1952 


($1.75 vs. $1.25). 


year was re 


tax benefit 
practice of making th 
sumed. 
purposes the 
dividends (S1 vy 


1953, in order that shareholders might 
involved. In 1954 the former 
quarter's distribution within the 
Thus in effect for annual com- 
technically correct record understates 


Ss. $1.50) and overstates 1954 dividends 


e final 


On the basis of $1.25, the yield would be 6.3%. 


Continued on page 44 
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Since 1939 


JOSEPH Mayr & COMPANY 


50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Tele: 


BOwling Green 9-2956 
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Interested. . 


. . . In any stock on these pages? 


For latest prices, quotes, or information, 


simply contact— 


Trading Department 


-» MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET 


Offices in 106 Cities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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Municipal Underwriting Syndicates 


seek majority approval of his worsening of conditions that pro- 
account if he has time. In the duced the single bid. 

process of establisning an account, D 

a manager may have greater un- 
derwriting strength than other 
competitive accounts. Therefore, 
under certain conditions he may 
end up as the only bidder, through 
no design on his part. Borrowers 
who are faced with a single bid 
situation may decide to reject the 
bid and re-advertise. However, 
careful consideration should be 
Ziven to the reasons that resulted 
in the single bid, so that no in- 
justice will result and that rejec- 
tion wil! not produce lower bids 
at the extended sale, due to a 


Special Problems 


(1) Non-Voted Bonds: 
investors and some _ investment 
dealers will not buy non-voted 
bonds which are property tax 
supported, both limited and un- 
iimited. Those who advocate 
sound municipal finance will look 
with disfavor on this trend to- 
wards non-voted bonds. Despite 
limitations that might be imposed 


on such debt incurrence, the the- 
ory is to circumvent electoral ap- 
proval despite any practical as- 
pects involved. 


Many 


(2) Lease Purchase Method of 
Acquiring Public Improvements: 


There is a growing tendency to 
circumvent electoral disapproval 
of bond issues by the expensive 
method of lease purchase con- 
tracts. Aroused public opinion as 
to the excesses of such form of 
financing should curb its spread 
and limit its application. 
(3) Industry Financing: 
efforts of certain geographical 
areas to stimulate the develop- 
ment of industry by using their 
credit to provide inducement 
Continued on page 44 
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GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
Financial Statement, December 31, 1954 
ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office 


Investments: 


$ 4,590,557 
Investments: 


United States Govern- 
ment Bonds 


Other Bonds 


$23,652,208 ment Bonds 


Cash in Banks and Office 


NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


$ 2,529,099 


United States Covern- 


$13,364,004 





22,063,798 Other Bonds $804,231 
North Star Reinsurance Preferred Stocks 3.471.300 
Corporation Stock 12,538,630 iy : ee 
© x0n Stocks 2,925,657 
Other Preferred Stocks 5,071,400 wey a: a, OCCT 
Wher C Stocks 19,118,602 oie 
. ian Seenaee Sea . n Premium Balances in Course of Collection 
Fotal 82,444,638 (not over 90 days due) 1,652,584 
Premium Balances in Course of Collection eee Sei 24.442 
(not over 90 days due) 1,396,027 Accrued Interest 2 3 7 
Accrued Interest 394.329 Other Admitted Assets 364,505 
Other Admitted Assets 171,261 Total Admitted Assets. , $33,235,882 
Total Admitted Assets $88,926,805 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses $34,219,511 


Surplus to Policyholders 
Total 


34,246,815 


$88,926,805 Total 


Securities carried at $6,096,486 in the aliove statement are Securities carried 


deposited as required by law. Bonds and+stocks owned are 


valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 


Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds and Association of 


stocks, including those owned by afhliates, were valued at 


market quotations, Surplus to Polieyholders would be 


$34,573,770. 


v. 


Casualty + Fidelity + ire 


Accident & Health 


Surety 





EDWARD G. LOWRY, JR. 
Choirman of the Board 


JAMES A. CATHCART, JR.” 
President, 
Genero! Reinsurance Corporation 


HENRY C. BRUNIE WALTER HOVING FREDERICK L. MOORE 











President, Empire Trust Company President, Hoving Corporation Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


WILUAM E. HALL 
Hall, Cunninghom & Haywood, Esqs 


CARL N. OSBORNE 
Vice President, 
The M. A. Hanne Co 


N. BAXTER JACKSON 
Chairman, 
ALBERT J. HETTINGER, JR Chemical Corn Exchange Bonk 
Lozerd Freres & Co DONALD 8B. SMITH 
= Economic Consultant 
RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman, Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Co 


LUTHER G. HOLBROOK 
Assistant Vice President, 
T. Melion ond Sons 


WHITNEY STONE 


"Director of Generol Reinsurance Corporation only. 


Home Ofice: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, 


Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses 


Surplus to Policy holders 


deposited as required by law 


Insurance 
stocks were valued at market quotations 


holders would be $12,597,258. 


President, Stone & Webster, inc 


Vidwestern Department: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


LIABILITIES 
$ 3,459,944 


R for U IP : 12,856,592 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 13,919,173 

eserve for Unearned Premiums 2,856,592 ; at " 7 

Fands Held under Reinsurance Treaties 2,939,500 Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties oH4,991 

: ae mn Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and 

7 ee 4.664.294 Other Liabilities : 2,742,317 
ver Liabilities 661,2 eer 

Capital . 2 6,600,000 Capital » + + § 1,300,000 

Surplus 27,646,845 Surplus L207 


12,569,497 
o « © + 6 » he GREE 


at $584,956 in the above statement are 


tonds and stocks owned are 


valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 


Commissioners. If bonds and 


, Surplus to Policy- 


Inland Marine 
Ocean Marine 


DIRECTORS of GENERAL REINSURANCE CORPORATION and NORTH STAR REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


JOHN W. LAMBLE** 
President, North Stor 
Reinsurance Corporation 


FREDERICK K. TRASK, JR. 
Payson & Trosk 


ARTHUR B. VAN BUSKIRK 
Vice President, T. Mellon and Sons 


ETHELBERT WARFIELD 
Sotterlee, Worfield & Stephens, Esqs. 


J. DUGALD WHITE 
President, 
White Securities Corporation 


* "Director of North Star Reinsurance Corporation only. 


NEW YORK 
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Municipal Underwriting Syndicates 


should be viewed with concern. 
The implications are obvious. 

(4) Legislation: The volume of 
Jegislative acts introduced at ses- 
sions of state legislature produces 
a percentage of bills pertaining 
to political subdivisions and their 
debt incurrence. These should be 
reviewed with great care to in- 
sure no weakening of credit and 
no impairment of bondholders 
contract. 

(5) Tax Immunity: We al! have 
a stake in the tax exempt status 


PUeennenemnmes 









30 Pine Street 
W Hitehall 41-5540 


SULPHUR STOCKS 
with the Uptick Label! 


Pan American Sulphur 
Mexican Gulf Sulphur 
Gulf Sulphur Corporation 


Sulphur Exploration Company 


We have been identified with these issues over the years. 


selling at premium prices, but we still think they are 


Inquiries Invited 


L. D. SHERMAN & Co. 


Vember: New York Security Dealers Association 


of municipal bonds. Efforts to re- 
move such tax exemption should 
be viewed with concern. Also ef- 
forts on the part of political sub- 
divisions to engage in activities 
which are not a state or munici- 
pal function and which are fi- 
nanced by tax exempt securities 
should be viewed as threats to tax 
immunity. 

(6) Lost and Mutilated Bonds: 
The greater volume of municipal 
bonds produces more opportun- 
ities for bonds to be lost or mu- 










All are 


undervalued. 








New York City 5 
Teletype NY 1 2233 











IDENTIFYING STATEWENT 





VEW OFFERING 


This is not an offer to sell 


460,000 Shares 


(Par Value 10c 


April 8, 1955 


hese securities. They are subject to the regis- 
tration and prospectus requirements of the Federal Securities Act 
Information about the issuer, the securitie and the cir- 
cumstances of the otfering is contained in the pros- 
pectus which must be given to the buyer. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS CORPORATION 


Common Stock 
per Share) 


Price to the Public: 


$1.00 per Share 


American International Minerals Corporation was organized on 
March 5, 1954, for the purpose of acquiring the stock of two Mexican 











corporations owning interests in mining properties located in the 
Republic of Mexico. The purpose of this offering is to provide the 
funds to finance exploratory work on certain of these properties 
located in the Guazapares mining district in the State of Chihuahua, 
Mexico in search for commercial bodies of silver-lead-gold ore. 


As of Mareh 31. 


1955, the Company had issued 888,926 shares of 
Common “tock, 


ng these sec tie not yet etfective 
N Offer t j ’ ell the curities should be 1ade and no cjfer to 
] § l tes u be accepted until the registration statement ha 
) In ¢ The publicat f this notice is no assurance tnat the 
prope ring will be de o7 to the amount of securities, if any, 
that 1 iilable for bution by this firn ; 


Copies of the preliminary prospectus may be obtained from: 


VICKERS BROTHERS 
52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Digby 4-8040 


e a copy of the preliminary prospectu 


nm relating to American 
al Minerals Corporation 


Addreés 


7 lephon 











tilated. Consistent with proper 
security, every effort should be 
made to provide for the re-issu- 
ance of lost or mutilated securi- 
ties at a minimum expense to the 
bondholder and within a reason- 
able time. Such re-issued bonds 
should be negotiable and have 
the same weight and force and 
acceptance as the original bonds. 


(7) Municipal Financial Data: 
There are relatively few sources 
available from which to obtain 
accurate statistical and financial 
data on states and their political 
subdivisions. Statistical agencies 
collect some, but not all. Many 
public bodies are required by law 
to issue financial statements of a 
prescribed nature. However, there 
is no uniformity and the material 
is quite limited. To provide ma- 
terial for all types of interested 
parties, support should be given 
for the periodic preparation of re- 
ports, adequate for most needs, 
to be made available on request 
either at no expense or at a fee 
sufficient to cover costs. 

(8) Depositary for Transcripts 
and Legal Opinions: The frequent 
need for copies of legal opinions 
and transcripts of preceedings on 
various bond issues poses a prob- 
lem of storage and accessability. 
In the absence of such facilities, 
cooperation of all concerned is 
necessary to insure the salability 
and marketability of outstanding 
bond issues. 

IV 


Municipal Revenue Bond Under- 
writing by Commercial Banks 
You will note that there has 

been but limited reference to mu- 
nicipal revenue bonds. As a com- 
mercial banker attempting to 
cover municipal underwriting 
syndicates, my presentation would 
appear to have limited application 
without some discussion on the 
very important and timely subject 
of commercial banks’ efforts to 
secure legislative approval to un- 
derwrite and deal in municipal 
revenue bonds. 

Section 5136 of the revised stat- 
utes of the United States permits 
commercial banks to underwrite 
and deal in certain exempted se- 
curities including general obliga- 
tions of any state or of any po- 
litical subdivision thereof. In a 
digest of opinions of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, “The 
term ‘political subdivision’ as used 
in R. S. 5136 includes only such 
governmental units as have the 
power of general property taxa- 
tion, together with the incidental 
power to compel payment as dis- 
tinguished from governmental 
units which have lesser taxing 
powers or which may merely levy 
charges for voluntary use of their 
property or facilities. In order to 
qualify as “general obligations” of 
a political subdivision, securities 
must be backed by its full taxing 
powers. Securities payable only 
out of particular funds or out of 
the obligors’ revenues from a par- 
ticular source are not general ob- 
ligations.” 

Commercial banks are not pre- 
vented from purchasing municipal 
revenue bonds for investment 
providing they meet the test of 
“investment securities” as pro- 
mulgated by the Comptroller of 
the Currency and that the total 
amount of such securities of any 
one obligor held shall not exceed 
at any time 10% of its capital and 
surplus. 

The amendment to R. S. 5136 
sought by commercial banks reads 
as follows (Sixth Sentence) and I 
quote: 

“The limitations and restric- 
tions herein contained as to deal- 
ing in, underwriting and purchas- 
ing for its own account, invest- 
ment securities, shall not apply 


Continued on page 45 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


Cash Divs. Approx. 
Including %e Yield 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion Paymts. to 
Years Cash Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid a 1954 1954 
Green (Daniel) Co...__---_- *18 6.60 64% 102 
House slippers 
Green Giant Co., Class B____ *31 0.90 18% 4.8 
Vegetable canning & distribution 
en 20 3.25 92 3.5 
Sprinklers & plumbing equipment 
Gruen Watch Co.____------- 14 0.50 16 3.1 
Watches 
Guaranty Trust (N. Y.)----- 63 3.55 753, 4.7 
Gulf Life Insurance Co.___-- 23 0.50 2712 1.8 
Life and accident 
Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co._____- 17 0.50 4014 1.2 
Glass {fibre insulation products 
cl, 13 0.875 28% 3.1 
Building supplies 
I 40 1.00 234% 4.3 
Ohio merchandise distributor 
a 1.50 9514 1.6 
Photo papers, copying processes 
Hamilton Mfg. _--..._---... 16 0.80 11% 7.0 
Wood and steel products 
Hamilton National Bank 
(Chattanooga) ...._.__._. *30 10.00 265 3.8 
Hamilton National Bank 
SA 21 46.83 280 2.4 
Hamilton National Bank 
(Washington, D. C.)_-__-- 19 2.50 110 2.3 
Hanna (M. A.), Class B____- 21 2.00 9144 2.2 
Coal, iron, steel . 
Hanover Bank (N. Y.)_----- 103. 3.879 10612 3.6 
Hanover Fire Insurance____ 102 1.80 46% 3.9 
Diversified insurance 
Hanson Van Winkle_______- *12 0.60 914 6.5 
Electroplating and polishing 
equipment 
meerie Geybold ............ 14 $133 523%, 2.5 
Printing machinery 
Harris Tr. & Svgs. Bk. (Chic.) 47 12.00 45815 2.6 
Harshaw Chemical Co.___._. 23 n2.00 47i2 4.2 
Manuiacturer and distritutor in- 
dustria) chemicals 
ay ee 15 0.40 55% 7.1 
Grain handling equipment 
Hartford-Conn, Trust Co.___- 86 2825 .. oa 
Merged in July, 1954 with 
Phoenix State Bank & Trust 
Co. to form Connecticut Bank 
& Trust Co. Holders received 
11/5 shares for each one held 
Hartford Fire Insurance__._. 82 72.8125 200 1.4 
Diversified insurance 
Hartford Natl. Bank & Trust 125 1.20 321% 3.4 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. 84 2.00 83%s 2.4 
Boiler and machinery insurance 
Harvard Trust (Cambridge). *30 2.25 49 4.6 
Hathaway Mfg. Co.._._._._._._.. 22 2.50 45 5.6 


Nylon & rayon products 
Merged with Berkshire Fine 
Spinning effective March 11, 
1955 and changed name to 
Berkshire Hathaway, Inc. 





* Details not complete as to possible longer record. 
* Adjusted for stock dividends, splits. etc. 
n Plus 25‘: in stock paid Oct. 1, 1954. 


UNDERWRITERS 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
DISTRIBUTORS OF SECURITIES 
s ® 
Original underwriters of : 


Edgemont Mining & Uranium Corp. 


Sodak Uranium & Mining Co., Inc. 
MILL APPROVED! 


The Grand Junction, Col., operating office of the AEC has 
announced a contract is being negotiated for the construc- 
tion and operation of a plant to process uranium ores in 
the Black Hills area of South Dakota. The Edgemont mill 
is the first to be authorized by the AEC anywhere but the 
Colorado Plateau and indicates the mounting importance of 
the South Dakota uranium fields. 


Latest company report and descriptive folder on these producing 


companies, plus URANIUM MAP of the Black Hills, sent on request. 


& a 
Participants in the distribution of: 
SABRE © FEDERAL © LISBON © MID-CONTINENT 
FOUR CORNERS © LISBON VALLEY © STANDARD 
TWIN ARROW 


and others 


Inquiries invited from companies desiring underwriting facilities 
and from dealers seeking syndicate affiliation. 


CAPPER & CO. 


Underwriters of PRODUCING uranium companies 
80 BROAD STREET DIGBY 4-8790 NEW YORK 4, NV. Y. 


Open Until 8 p.m. 
N.Y. Time 


WILL. Teetype: NY 1-3126 2222277777777 
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Cash Divs. os, 

to. fete ek len to obligations of the United 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion Paymts. te States, or general obligations of 
bai oy oe Bes 3 a any state or of any political sub- 
$ division thereof or instrumental- 
Haverhill Electric Co.___---- *50 482.15 42% 5.1 tty Of one or more states (pro- 
Operates in New England vided, that no association shall 
Haverhill Gas Light Co.____- 40 240 41% 58 at any one time hold obligations, 
Operating public utility other than general obligations, of 
Hershey Creamery ___------ 23 2.50 39% 63 any state or of any political sub- 
Produces dairy products in division or instrumentality of one 
Pennsylvania or more states as a result of un- 
Heywood-Wakefield Co... - 12 3.25 44 7.4 derwriting, or purchasing for its 

Maker of furniture 


own account (and for this pur- 
Hibernia Natl. Bank (N. O.) 20 1.50 68 2.2 


other items that the resources of 
commercial banks are not needed 
in the revenue bond field. Munic- 
ipal revenue bonds are generally 
as a group of longer term and 
lower investment quality than 
general obligation bonds, that 
relatively few commercial banks 
are substantial underwriters and 
interested in the amendment, that 


a bank’s reputation would suffer 
if substantial losses occurred from 
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underwriting, that the customer 
relationship if used in the sale of 
securities would suffer if losses 
were incurred by the customer on 
securities purchased from the 
bank, that trust accounts would 
be prevented from the purchase 
of securities at initial offering 
prices if the respective bank was 
a member of an underwriting syn- 
dicate, that pank investment pur- 


Continued on page 46 


pose obligations as to which it is 
under commitment shall be 
deemed to be held by it) ina 
total amount, with respect to each 
issuer, exceeding 10 per centum 
of its capital stock actually paid 
in and unimpaired and 10 per 


Hollingsworth & Whitney... 73 1.875 87%, 2.1 
Specialty papers and pulps 

Holyoke Water Power____-- 84 100 20% 5.0 
Operating public utility in Mass. 


Home Insurance Co. (N. Y.). 81 2.00 483%, 4.1 


Diversified insurance 


Dealers in 


7 7 
Hoover Co. ......-.....-.- 12 1.50 235 5.4 centum of its unimpaired surplus Corporate and Municipal 
Vacuum cleaners fund).”—unquote. <a 
Hotel Syracuse, Inc...------~- 11 265 43 6.2 Thus it can be seen that the Securities 
606 rooms 


effect of this amendment is to 
permit commercial banks to un- ee < 
derwrite and deal in municipal P 

revenue bonds within the 10% Specializing in 
limitation applied both as to com- 

bined investment position and 
dealer position of any one obligor 
and within the meaning of “in- 
vestment securities” which com- 
mercial banks are permitted to 
purchase for investment. 


Obviously the proposed amend- 
ment has had support from many 
sources outside of the commercial 
banks sponsoring the amendment 
and has been actively opposed by 





Unlisted Companies Which Have Paid Consecutive 
Dividends From 5 to 10 Years Appear in the 


Second Table Starting on Page 59 Pennsylvania Tax Free Issues 


——_—_—_—XX——————————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__===__=[=—=ajaeaeeaepm»Mm—E=aa=! 


Se CN a eanin 16 100 49% 2.0 


Well-known chain 


Housatonic Public Serv. Co. 13 140 24% #£5.7 


Connecticut operating utility 


Houston Natural Gas Corp... 19 1.00 2712 3.6 


Southern Texas utility 


Huntington Natl. (Columbus) 43 160 42 3.8 


YARNALL, BIDDLE & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Huston (Tom) Peanut Co.... 18 145 25% # 5.7 a group of investment dealers American Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 
Confection and food products who are organized under the 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co.... 15 125 295, 4.2 name of “Committee for Study of 


1528 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Electrical equipment and sub- 


Revenue Bond Financing.” 
assemblies for jet engines and 





radar The dealer opponents to the 
Idaho First Natl.Bank(Boise) 21 0.60 22%, 26 amendment approach the matter 
Ideal Cement Co.____--.---- 43 +140 49% 28 from an historical standpoint by 


Leader in the industry 
Imperial Paper & Color Co.. 21 0.95 1612 58 


Wallpaper and pigment colors 
Indiana Natl. Bk. (Ind’polis) 90 79.40 29714 3.2 


Indianapolis Water Co.,Cl.A. 14 0.80 2358 3.4 
Operating public utility 


seeking to read into the record 
the thinking and reasoning proc- 
ess of Congress as of the period 
when the Banking Act of 1933 
(Glass-Steagall Act, which sepa- 
rated commercial and _ deposit 
banking from investment banking) 
was enacted and the Banking Act 


Call JANNEY for— 


Bank and Insurance Stocks 


Industrial Bank of Commerce 


Pennsylvania Tax Free 





: ; of 1935, which includes R. S. 5136, , , eaene 
_ (New York) -------------- 20 200 3612 5.5 referred to above. Industrials Rails Utilities 
¢ Details not complete as to possible longer record. In their several presentations 


t Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. the committee alleges or infers 


through reference material among 


Common and Preferred Shares 
Continued on page 46 





City-County-State-Authority Issues Guaranteed Rails 














INCORPORATED 


SCHAFFER, NECKER & CO. 


Packard Bidg., Philadelphia 2 
LO cust. 7-3646 + Teletype PH 864 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 





PHILADELPHIA 9 


Enterprise 1370 


EQUIPMENTS New York Telephone 
) basi worn 42140 JANI NEY , 
N | : a 1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
N o ‘ Rittenhouse 6-7700 
N p 
N , : ‘ MUNICIPALS RAILS Since 1907—Underwriters, Distributors, Dealers, Brokers 
N We are at all times interested i i ; C 
N in the purchase of blocks of ; 14 eT _. 
N . . 
N listed or unlisted securities for ; 
N our own account or for redis- tah ; - - 
N tribution. INDUSTRIALS REVENUE om A an” 
N , BONDS ? 
N : DEALERS AND UNDERWRITERS ; 
N 
N Obligations of the 
N , 
N iio ie msilives COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
N UTHLITIES STOCKS LINES STOCKS and its Political Subdivisions 
N 2 . in 
N Specialists in, .. 
. CITY OF PHILADELPHIA BONDS 
N PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
N TURNPIKE, WATER AND SEWER ISSUES 
STROUD COMPANY 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 











BOSTON -- MINNEAPOLIS — Zenith 4245 

Local Telephone § CHICAGO — Enterprise 5131 NEW YORK — Enterprise 6289 

, : TTS ; ALLENTOWN LANCASTER e@ SCRANTON e ATLANTIC CITY Numbers from § CINCINNATI — Enterprise 3646 PITTSBURGH — Zenith 0821 
ee ee : | . | these cities. CLEVELAND — _ Enterprise 6289 ST. LOUIS — Enterprise 8048 

- MILWAUKEE — Enterprise 8-3646 ST. PAUL _ Zenith 4245 
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chases are influenced, presum- 
ably adversely, in support of its 
deaier operat:on, that bank’s loan 
policy would be influenced by 
issues which it had underwritten, 
when such issues were offered as 
collateral, tnat if banks tried to 
secure prior approval from the 
Comptroller of the Currency for 
determination of the investment 
quality of municipal revenue 
bonds that it would generally be 
impracticable for them to under- 
write certain issues because of the 
possible delay in securing such 
an opinion, ihat permission to un- 
derwrite municipal revenue bonds 
might pave the way tor entering 
the corporate field. 

The commercial banks in their 
supporting statements in the 
amendment indicate that bank 
participation in revenue’ bond 
underwriting would broaden and 
strengthen market for such 
securities through lower interest 


the 


rates, improved marketability and 
liquidity, and additional earnings 
would accrue to the banks. 

It is not my intention in the 
brief time allotted to fully debate 
this subject as it would be impos- 
sible to deal adequately with every 
detail. However, the subject 1s 
important and should be under- 
stood. 

The great stress placed by the 
committee on the historical back- 
ground which presumes to sup- 
port the reason why banks should 
not be permitted to underwrite 
municipal revenue bonds by cit- 
ing what they consider the intent 
of Congress is not substantiated 
by a compiete review of the leg- 
islative history of the Glass- 
Steagall Act. The record will in- 
dicate considerable difference of 
opinion and interpretation of the 
use of the words “general obliga- 
“Municipal 
“special assessment 


tions,” 
bonds,” 


improvement 








Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 
Dayton Malleable Iron 
Equitable Credit Corp. 

First Securities Corp. 

First Trust & Deposit Co. 
Hotel Syracuse 

Lincoln National Bank & Tr. 
Lipe Rollway 

Merchants National Bank 


Private Wire 
Connections to 
Cruttenden & Co. 
New York City 





L. JOHNSON & Co. 


STATE TOWER BUILDING 
SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 
Bell Tele. SS 190 


Mid-State Raceway Inc. 
(Vernon Downs) 

Oneida Ltd. 

Onondaga Pottery 

Oswego Falls Corp. 

Rochester Telephone 

Rochester Transit Corp. 

Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist 

Syracuse Transit Corp. 


Tel. Syracuse 2-1236 














14 Wall Street H Anover 








Remember .. . 


when we underwrote Utida Uranium? 
when we underwrote Magic Uranium? 


If you remember the success of these underwritings, we feel sure 
that you will be interested in news of our newest underwriting, 


which we hope to be able to announce in the near future. 
Your inquiry is invited 
1. J. Schenin Co. 


Investment Securities 


9 =9°% 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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Joseph J. Lann 


SOUPUEUETE DEUCE UCU CEE eee 


JOSEPH J. LANN SECURITIES, inc. 


37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Telephone WHitehall 3-6344 
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Douglas C. Alexander 


STR 


bonds” and investment obligations 
supported by revenue proaucing 
activities. 

One of the important points to 
consider in reviewing the histori- 
cal record is that legislation was 
under consideraiion during a pe- 
riod of great economic stress and 
strain involving unusual condi- 
tions. To try and determine from 
the record ine real intent in the 
face of such conditions and in the 
light of subsequent events appears 
to be stretching one’s imagina- 
tion. It is necessary to understand 
that municipal revenue bonds as 
we now interpret them, at that 
time were relatively limited as to 
number of issues and total par 
value, with insufficient experi- 
ence to determine their quality as 
a general class of security. How- 
ever, the record of general obli- 
gation municipal bonds was weil 
established and the unfortunate 
experiences involving special as- 
sessment bonds was a known fact. 

Allegor:caily the controversy 
over the subject of commercial 
banks underwriting and dealing 
in municipal revenue bonas as- 
sumes the nature of a competi- 
tion between two marching and 
debating teams from different 
lodces but belonging to the same 
fraternal organization. Each 
team through the brilliance of its 
uniforms and the intricacy of its 
drill seeks to impress the judges 
in order to win an all expense 
trip to the national convention. 
Actually many statements are ex- 
tremely difficult to prove as there 
are so many intangibles involved. 
In the last analysis, there can 
only be one consideration: will 
the broad public interest be 
served’? The Committee says no, 
and the banks say yes. The Com- 
mittee s ooservauons tend toward 
a static do-nothing attitude giv- 
ing little weight to the most ob- 
vicus fact that much has hap- 
pened to our economy in some 20 
odd years, particularly in the 
field of public finance and com- 
mercial banking. There are new 
conditions to consider and new 
problems to meet. The banks’ 
amendment is not retrogressive 
as the Committee indicates, but is 
progressive. 

ro look at the record, it is dif- 
ficult to deny these facts in their 
broad application: (a) increased 
competition for public securities 
will benefit the borrower, i.e.. the 
state or its political subdivisions, 
and ultimately the public, (b) ad- 
ditional funds to underwrite and 


deal in public securities will 
benefit the borrower, (c) addi- 
tional, extended and improved 
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Underwriters of 
Carefully Selected 


American and Canadian 
Uranium Stocks 


We invite inquiries from deal- 
ers on new underwritings we 
may make from time to time 
on stocks that we regard as 


having growth potential. 


H. J. COONEY & CO. 


25 Beaver Street, New York 4, NV. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-1533 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion 
Years Cash Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid - 1954 


pl60 56%, 238 
180 56 3.2 


Aporox. 
©. Yield 
Based on 
Paymts. to 
Dec. 31, 
1954 


Industrial Natl. Bk.(Detroit) 14 
Industrial Natl. Bank (Prov.)al64 


Formed in February, 1954 
through merger of Industrial 
Trust Co. and Providence Union 
National Bank. For record pur- 
poses, see data for each of 
former entities 

Intern’! Celucotten 
‘‘Kotex,”’ ‘‘Kleenex,”’ 
products 


International Holdings, Ltd._ 
Inves‘ment trust—hydro-electric 
interests 

Interstate Co. 

Restaurant chaip 

Iowa Public Service Co.__~_- 
Electricity supplier 

Irving Trust Co..(N. Y¥.).... 

Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co. 
Photo-engravings 

Jamaica Water Sunvlv Co. 
Long Island water supplier 

Jantzen, Inc. inde a 
Popular sporiswear 

Jefferson Electric Co.___---- 
Transformers, fuses, elec. clocks 

Jefferson Standard Life Ins.- 
Life insurance 

Jersey Jnsur. Co. of N. Y.---- 
Diversified insurance 

Jervis Corp. a 
Refrigerators & stove hardware 

Johansen Bros. Shoe Co 
Shoes for women 

Johnson Service Co._--- 
Temperature 
controls 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 
Lathes, grinders, comparators, 
threading dies 

Josenh & Feiss Co 
Mfrs. men's clothing 

Kalainazoo Veg. Parchm’t Co. 
Pulp and paper, specializing in 
food protection papers 

Karsas City Life Ins. Co._-- 
Non-participating life 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co._-_~- 
Operating public utility 

Kansas-Neb. Natural Gas Co. 
Gas distributor 

Kanawha Valley Bank 
(Charleston, W. Va.) 

Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
Milling machine 

Kellogg Co. (Battle Creek)-__ 
Leader in dry cereals 

Kendall Co. 

Surgical dressings, and 
specialties 

Kendall Refining Co.__- 
Pennsylvania grade Oi:s 

Kennametal, Inc. oll ete eects 
Manufactures cemented carb.de 
cutting tools and specialties 

Kentucky Utilities Co.___--- 


Electricity supplier 


Prors.__ 
and related 


0.80 


0.20 
1.40 


1.30 
0.15 


1.80 
— 5 70.76 
0.40 
70.90 
1.70 
0.80 
0.25 


laity 5.00 


& air conciticning 


3.25 


1.00 
1.15 


textile 


* Details not complete as to possible longer record. 
+ Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 

a Including predecessors. 

p Plus 11.11% in stock. 
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HAMLIN & LUNT 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Brokers and Dealers 


Listed and Unlisted 


Securities 


Complete Trading Facilities 
Retail Distribution 


Marine Trust Co. Bldg., Buffalo 3 
Telephone: Washington 4035 Telephone: BEekman 3-7022 
Bell Teletype BU 145 Rochester, N. Y.; Norwich, N. Y. 


Direct wire to Pershing & Co., New York 


2 Wall St., N. Y. 5, N. Y. 











The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


No. Con- 
secutive 12 Mos. to 
Years Cash Dec. 31, 


D.vs. Paid 
Ee ee nee 23 
Insulated wires and cables 
Kerr-McGee Oil Industries... 14 
O.1 developing and relining 
Kings County Trust (N. Y.)- 64 
Kinney Coastal Oil_._------ 13 
Crude oil producer 
Knudsen Creamery -------- 15 
Wholesale dairy products, 
Southern California 
Koehring Co. - ss dh - I 
Eerith moving and construction 
equipment 
Kuppenheimer Co. ________- 14 
Makes and wholesales men’s 
clothing 
Laclede Steel Co._____------ 43 
Southern Illinois producer of mis- 
cellaneous steel products 
Lake Superior Dist. Pwr. Co. 18 
Northern Wisconsin supplier 
Lake View Trust & Savings 
Bank (Chicago) --.------- 35 
Lamston (M. H.) Inc._...... 11 
Variety store chain 
Landers, Frary & Clark___-- 68 
Household electrical products, et 
Lanett Bleachery -.-------. 25 
Dyes and prints cotton good 
pee a 15 
High speed, tool & die, nie 
steels 
Lawrence Electric Co.__._-~ 105 
Operating public vtility 
Bae Cie Bi) Giiesdcdunsucus Be 
Work and utility clothing 
Leece-Neville Co._.__....... 32 
Starting-light equipment for 
autos and aircraft 
Leonard Refineries —_.----- 16 
Michigan oil refinery 
Liberty Bk. of Buffalo (N.Y.) 10 
Liberty Loan Corp., Class A. 20 
Small loan co., Micwest 
Liberty Natl. Bank & Trust 
Co. of Louisville__-_-—- . 8 
Liberty Natl. Bank & Trust 
Co. of Oklahoma City__-- 20 
Life & Casualty Ins. of Tenn. 19 
Life, accident and health 
Lincoln Natl. Bank & Trust 
Co. of Fort Wayne_-_-_-_---- 14 
Lincoln Natl. Bank & Trust 
Co. (Syracuse) .......-... 21 


—— 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
Extras for Quota- 
tion 
Dec. 31, 
1954 1954 
$ 
2.75 36 
0.60 487% 
78.00 177 
0.10 238 
0.60 17% 
2.20 29% 
1.00 15 
6.40 102% 
2.00 36° 
77.50 355 
0.40 64/4 
2.00 29% 
1.10 36% 
71.92 3854 
1.60 26% 
3.50 591 
0.50 184% 
0.425 8% 
1.10 26% 
1.50 2556 
72.05 58 
1.60 4414 
0.60 305% 
2.00 54% 
1.20 321% 


* Details not complete as to possible longer record. 
*¥ Adjusted for stock dividends, splits. etc. 
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Approx. 
% Yield 
Based on 
Paymts. to 
Dec. 31, 
1954 


7.6 
1.2 


45 
4.2 


3.4 


7.4 


6.7 


6.2 


5.4 


2.1 
6.4 


6.8 
3.0 
5.0 


6.0 
5.9 
2.8 


5.2 


4.2 
5.9 


3.7 
3.7 
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financial advice will also benefit 
the borrower. These certainly are 
fundamental points which sup- 
port the banks’ contention that 
their amendment is in the public 
interest. 


The banks have stated that they 
have no interest and have no in- 
tention of entering the field of 
corporate finance. Obviously, ap- 
proval of the banks’ amendment 
would provide no automatic en- 
trance into this field as it would 
require the same legislative proc- 
ess. 

The amount of actual and po- 
tential municipal revenue bond 
financing which would qualify 
for bank investment, underwrit- 
ing and dealing is not small as it 


would include all presently elii- 
gible and future issues and all 
those now outstanding which 


would qualify once their record 
was established. Size of an issue 
is not necessarily important as 
many banks would be primarily 
interested in the bonds of their 
particular trade area which po- 
tentially may be relatively small. 

The lower investment quality 
attributed to municipal revenue 
bonds as the Committee indicates 
assumes that quality is static. This 
is far from the case. It is impor- 
tant to note that the Comptroller 
of the Currency and national 
bank examiners and other bank 
regulatory agencies have made 
important contributions to im- 
proving municipal revenue bond 
credit. It can be assumed that 
there will be no lessening of ef- 
fort in this direction, rather, more 
so, should banks be permitted to 
underwrite and deal in municipal 
revenue bonds. 

The relatively longer maturity 
of municipal revenue bonds and 
supposedly greater market risk 
also indicates a static condition. 
Certainly improved credit, greater 
than anticipated revenue and 
lower interest rates will provide 
debt retirement prior to maturity 
through refunding and the usual 
sinking fund operations. 

Alleged abuses that might occur 
should banks be _ permitted to 
underwrite and deal in municipal 

















We Are A Vital Part Of | 


“THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST MARKET” 


We maintain position markets in more than 100 issues 
and have direct unlisted trading wires to 


New York City, Chicago, Dallas, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Nashville, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Louisville, Lexington and Jackson 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY | 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


Bell Teletype 
SL 456 


320 N. 4th St. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


GArfield 
1-0225 

















revenue bonds are not substan- 
tiated by the fine record of dealer 
banks, always keeping in mind the 
fact that banks are adequately 
supervised by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 


Rather than banks’ investments 
being impaired through their ac- 
tivity as a dealer, they are im- 
proved. There is better credit 
analysis, better market sense 
developed, better opportunities to 
obtain desired issues and maturi- 
ties and at wholesale prices. 
Segregation of investments from 
dealer inventory is carefully ob- 
served by bank regulatory agen- 
cies and Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


Banks are not immune from 
losses on loans, investments or 
dealer inventory comprising one 
or more of the several securities 
banks are presently permitted to 
underwrite and deal in. It follows 
that municipal revenue bonds 
would not be immune from loss. 
Therefore, as a class of security, 
municipal revenue bonds are in no 
different position than other as- 
sets as to loss. One has to assume 
that good management is neces- 
sary to any phase of banking, 
whether it be loans, investments 
or as an investment banker. 

Bank customers include indi- 
viduals, corporations, partnerships 
and public bodies. Many such 
customers for banking services 
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Bell Teletype LS 186 


THOMAS GRAHAM, Manager 
HECTOR W. BOHNERT 
WILLARD P. McNAIR 

E. C. LEWIS 

JAMES M. FETTER 

MRS. ELINORE SEDLEY 


THE BANKERS BOND «&. 


INCORPORATED 
Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


ist FLOOR KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Municipal Bonds 
Local Securities 
INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


Long Distance 238 


POWHATAN M. CONWAY 
CHARLES C. KING 
ROBERT H. JOHNSTON, Jr. 
ROBERT E. PURYEAR 
OSCAR CC. WRIGHT 
WOOD HANNAH 














Telephone Atlantic 





UNDERWRITERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Corporate and Municipal 
Securities 


Kirkpatrick-Pettis 
Company 
Investment Bankers 
OMAHA 


540 Omaha National Bank Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


LINCOLN OFFICE: 618 First National Bank Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


3380 — Teletype OM 95 








bers 


Underwriters 


Teleprone 
Teletype 


‘SMITH, POLIAN & COMPANY fj 


Midwest Stock 


SOUTHERN UTAH POWER COMPANY Common Ht 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WATER COMPANY Common | 
SEATTLE GAS COMPANY Common 
EDISON SAULT ELECTRIC COMPANY Common 


We have an active retail interest in: Hy | 
WASHINGTON GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY Commen | 





424 Omaha National Bank Building 
OMAHA 2, 
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are also customers of related bond kets work both ways so that there 
departments. A are many instances of trust ac- 
bank does not jeopardize its cus- counts being materially benefited 


or investment 


tomer relations and business from a delay in purchasing. 
reputation just to sell bonds. 


sale of securities for the account Vvestment 


account being unable to purchase 


minor i: 


With respect to customers, the 
The status of trust departments Collateral loan position of a bank 
with respect to the purchase and 'S materially amprov ed by its In- 
department or a 
- a ha ie ; fineg department functions. The influ- 

of customers is so well defined oes constructive through closer 
basis for alleged abuse. Any pos- market contact and coverage and 
sible hardship entailed by a trust Droader analytical credit review. 
The suggestion that prior ap- 
a given issue of bonds at the proval of the Comptroller cf the 
initial offering price because the Currency as to the investment 
related bank is an underwriter of quality of a given revenue bond 
the issue of bonds is relatively in order for a commercial bank to 
comparison with the underwrite, being impractical also 
broad public interest that is assumes a static position. Obvi- 
served by banks. In addition not ously any additional departmental 
all trusts are so limited, and mar- expansion determined by banks 














If you want a report—or quote 
On any over-the-counter stocks, 
dust let us know, 

If you wish to know about 
“special situations’’—we are 
Special Situation Specialists 
We like to get letters— 

We love to hear the phone ring. 


BARCLAY INVESTMENT Co. 


39 S. LA SALLE STREET 


ANdover 3-7055 CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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Quotations supplied and orders executed 


in any market. We invite your inquiries. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 


120 South LaSalle Street 54 Pine Street 


New York 5, New York 


Chicago 3, Ilinois 
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necessary to implement their ex- 
isting organizations in order to 
underwrite ani deal in municipal 
revenue bonds would follow. It 
can be assumed that if the amend- 
ment is approved, the Comptroller 
of the Currency in his desire to 
also serve the public interest must 
conceivably review his position 
and determine any needed change 
in his procedures. 

1 have not tovched on the num- 
ber of banks interested and in 
support of this amendment. Such 
banks include the major dealer 
banks operating in the national 
and regional financial centers and 
an ever increasing list of smaller 
banks. There are probably many 
banks who have no basic interest 
in the matter and would not op- 
pose but not necessarily support 
the amendment. There are also 
many bankers who have no inter- 
est in investment banking as such. 
However, most bankers have new 
concepts of their business. It does 
not take much imagination to note 
the many new fields banking has 
entered in order to meet compe- 
tition from other types of financial 
institutions and to better as well 
as broaden customer services. It 
is certainly not out of the realm 
of reason to suggest that there are 
many municipal bond dealers who 
are in favor of the amendment, 
but who are not currently in a 
position to so express their views. 

At this point I would like to 
point out the unique position of 
the Bank of America with respect 
to municipal bonds. Historically 
the Bank has underwritten and 
dealt in municipal bonds for many 
years, originally through a bond 
department, succeeded by an in- 
vestment affiliate and succeeded 
by an investment department 
which expanded to meet the im- 
pact of California’s postwar II 
needs. 

A basic policy has been to sub- 
mit a bid on all municipal bond 
issues originating in California, 
regardless of size, that could le- 
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Market Gets Bigger 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion 
Years Cash Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid — 1954 


Lincoln Natl. Life Ins. Co.._. 36 1.75 381% 
Life insurance 

Lincoln Rochester Trust Co. 
(Rochester ) 20 72.30 5434 

Lincoln Steres, Inc 25 1.10 15%2 
Dept. store chain in New England 

Lion Match Co 17 1.15 19 


Paper matches 


EA ES 16 60 
Self-service grocery stores, 
N. Y. State 
Lock-Joint Pipe Co 
Water and sewer pipe 
Sy Gee Ge vidacuceccace 
Leader in the candy field 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. (Mo.) 
Large producer of lumber 
Longhorn Portland Cement-_- 
Texas producer 
Los Angeles Transit Lines_- 1.00 
Traction company 


Louisiana Bank & Tr. (N. O.) 1.80 
Louisville Trust Co. 

(Kentucky ) 1.85 
Lowell Bleachery 0.50 


Bleaches and dyes cotton goods 

Lowell Electric Light Co.___. *30 3.30 
Operating public utility in Mass. 

Ludlow Mfg. & Sales__------ 83 2.00 
Jute and burlap 

Lux Clock Mfg. Co 1.30 
Alarm and novelty clocks 

Lynn Gas & Electric Co.__-- 1.60 
Operating public utility in Mass. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc._-_- 2.50 
Stee] shelving and store fixtures 

Macfadden Publications 0.25 
Well-known magazine publisher 

MacGregor Sports Products, 
a 2 1.00 
Golf and athletic equipment 

Macmillan Co. -- : : 1.50 
Well-known book publisher 

pg eS 1.25 
Wire rope, cables 

Madison Gas & Electric Co.- 1.60 


Wisconsin utility 


Manon (RK. C.) Cée......--<6- 19 1.00 


Sheet metal products 


Mallory (P. R.) & Co 2.00 
Electric products 
* Details not complete as to possible longer record, 
t Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc, 


Approx. 


% Yield 
Based on 
Paymts. to 


Dec. 31, 
1954 


0.5 


4.2 
7.1 


6.1 
2.1 


5.5 
6.4 
4.7 
4.6 
5.4 
3.8 


3.6 
3.3 


6.0 
6.2 
6.5 
5.3 
14.9 
3.9 


5.2 
5.5 
7.0 
3.9 
5.5 


4.4 





Our continued desire to render top-flight service at reason- 
able rates accounts for the gratifying growth of our business 
since the Company’s organization late in 1945. 

Our GAS customers have increased 52%, while dividend payments to our 
shareholders are up 60%. And, we're still growing at a rate above the national 
average. 

We're proud of our record of achievement and will continue to make this 
high standard of service our goal in the years to come. 


We shall be happy to send you a copy of our Annual Report upon request, 
so that you can see the record for yourself. 


( (ts Better... ts CA? 


INDIANA GAS & WATER COMPANY, INC. 


Specialists in 


Over the Counter 
Securities 


H. M. BYLLESBY AND COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 
135 South LaSalle Street 
Telephone: FI 6-4600 
Teletype: CG 273 & CG 2860 


7 «a 


PHILADELPHIA 
1500 Chestnut Street 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 6-3717 
Teletypes: PH 606 & PH 607 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigge 


Cash Divs. Approx. 
Including % Yield 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 


secutive 12 Mos.to tion 
Years Cash Dec. 


31, 
Divs. Paid 1954 


$ 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore. 19 1.20 2154 
Hoists, cranes, gauges, valves 
Manufacturers Life Insur. Co. *46 1.75 168 
Life insurance 
Mfrs. Natl. Bank (Detroit)__ 18 3.00 95%°% 
Mfrs. & Traders Tr. (Buf.)__ *28 165 35% 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
a ee nee 46 3.00 8014 
Marine Natl. Exchange Bank 
of Milwaukee ~~... -_-_- 25 2.80 87 
Marlin-Rockwell Corp. —_--- 30 1.00 16% 
Ball and roller bearings 
Marshal-Wells Co. _____-_-_- *10 11.00 265 
Manufactures & wholesales hard- 
ware & kindred lines 
Marshall & Ilsley Bk.(Milw.) 17 71.42 53 
Maryland Drydock Co._____- *20 0.9334 16 
Naval construc. and repair 
Maryland Trust Co. (Balti.)_ 20 2.00 505% 
I 15 5.00 85°4 
Lumber manufacturer 
Mellon Natl. Bank & Trust__ *46 *3.00 933% 
Mercantile National Bank of 
GE dacacintedishdbian 19 150 46 
Mercantile Natl. Bk. (Dallas) 20 741.50 28% 


SSS ee 


Paymts. to 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31 
1954 


5.5 
1.0 


3.1 
4.7 


3.7 


3.2 
6.1 


4.2 
2.7 
5.9 


3.95 
5.8 


3.2 


3.3 
5.3 


Unlisted Companies Which Have Paid Consecutive 


Dividends From 5 to 10 Years Appear in the 
Second Table Starting on Page 59 











Mercantile-Safe Deposit and 


Continued from page 48 


Municipal UnderwritingSyndicates 


gally be underwritten and were 
considered marketable. 


Through its 550-odd branches, 
the bank is intimately in contact 
with officers of the State, its coun- 
ties and incorporated cities and its 
numerous Other political subdivi- 
sions. It acts as a depositary for 
a substantial amount of the pub- 
lic funds domiciled within the 
state; it acts as fiscal paying agent 
for many of its political subdivi- 
sions; it supplies needed funds 
through various forms of tempo- 
rary borrowing during tax-dry 
and revenue-dry periods; without 
fee, it seeks to serve the state’s 
communities as municipal finan- 
cial advisor; and its personnel ac- 
tively participate in civic and pub- 
lic affairs as a service to their 
communities. 


Since January, 1946 through De- 
cember, 1954, we estimate that 
$2,809,857,724 par value municipal 
bonds involving 3,602 issues have 
been sold in California, excluding 
all special assessment bonds, tax 
anticipation notes and warrants 
and local housing securities, but 
including municipal revenue 
ponds. Of this amount, Bank of 
America syndicates have bid for 
$2,424,768,004 par value involving 
3,470 issues and have purchased 
$1,341,380,780 par value and 1,560 
issues. Of the grand total $385,- 
089,720 par value involving 132 
issues, primarily municipal rev- 
enue bonds, were not bid for. 

I think that there can be no 
question that this investment 
banking activity has had a de- 
cided effect on the growth of Cali- 


(a) We all have a stake in 
municipal underwriting syndicates 
either directly or indirectly. 

(b) Municipal bond dealers have 
performed a great public service 
in their efforts to adequately fi- 
nance all needed public improve- 
ments. 


(c}) Understanding the _ tech- 
niques and procedures of munici- 
pal bond dealers will materially 
assist in improving municipal fi- 
nance. 

(d) The problems of the mu- 
nicipal bond business touch all of 
us. Operating in a somewhat re- 
lated field, there is a responsibil- 
ity far beyond normal conception 
to conduct one’s business profit- 
ably and devoid of criticism. 


(e) The related problems of the 
municipal bond business as they 
touch our political life, need the 
surveillance of all in order to pro- 
tect credit, promote competition, 
provide fair play and to evidence 
good faith. 

(f) The extension of banks’ au- 
thority to underwrite and deal in 
municipal revenue bonds is a for- 
ward step and when arguments 
are stripped of the alleged profit 
motives as advanced by both op- 
ponents and proponents, it will 
unquestionably stand the test of 
being in the _ public interest. 
Banks are public service institu- 
tions and should be a part of all 
phases of public finance. 
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Whitney, Cranmer & 
Schulder Is Formed 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.— Whitney, 
Cranmer & Schulder, Inc. Bas 
been formed with offices in @he 
Denver Ciub Building to engage 
in a securities business. Offigers 
are Frank M. Whitney, Presidgemt; 
Richard E. Whitney Vice-Pregi-— 
dent and Robert L. Cranmer, 
Secretary. 


With FIF Management 


(Special to Tue Frnanctat CHRONICLE) 
SCOTTSBLUFF, Neb.—Gerale- 
ine Clark has become affiliated 
with FIF management Corpera- 
tion of Denver. 


Joins Burdette Barnes 


(Special to Tar Frnanctat CHRONICLE) 
BOULDER, Colo. — Orvel L. 
Gathers has joined the staff .ef 
Burdette I. Barnes, 2007 Mth 
Street. 


With Carroll, Kirchner 


(Special to Tue Financrat CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Stewart L. 
Herman has been added to dhe 
staff of Carroll, Kirchner & Je- 
quith Inc., Denver Club Building. 


New Hutton Branch 


WICHITA FALLS, Texas—E. F. 
Hutton & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have 
opened a branch office at 720 Le- 
mar Street under the managemert 
of Shep Neal and Edward §. B. 
Walker. 










































Trust Co. (Baltimore)-_-_-~- 88 400 885% 45 
Mercantile Trust (St. Lotiis) 26 2.40 6214 3.9 
Merchandise National Bank 
ST intacemmnmmdinse 20 1.00 24% 4.1 
Merchants Fire Assur. Corp.. 43 180 58% 3.1 
Merchants and Manufacturers 
Insurance Co. of N. Y.__-- 20 0.60 12%% 48 
Fire and allied lines of insurance 
Merchants Natl. Bk. (Boston) 123 15.00 370% 4.0 
Merchants National Bank 
(Cedar Rapids) .......... *31 4.00 675 0.6 
Merchants National Bank of 
EG Sen *30 73.25 T7% 4.2 
Merchants National Bank & 
Trust Co. (Indianapolis)_. *30 0.80 301% 2.6 
Merchants National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Syracuse-_--_-_-_ 15 1.20 321% 3.7 
Meredith Publishing Co..... 15 120 23% 5.2 
Better Homes & Gardens 

Metal & Thermit Corp.___-- 44 2.50 335, 7.4 
In detinning field 

ee 14 0.50 67% 7.3 
Decalcomanias 

Mich. Natl.. Bank (Lansing). 14 +080 47% 1.7 

Middlesex County Natl. Bank 

4} rs a 19 p2.00 48% 4.7 

Miles Laboratories, Inc.___-- 61 0.91 20 4.5 
Alka Seltzer 

=e Details not complete as to possible longer record. 
+ Adjusted for stock dividends. splits, etc. 
p Plus one share for each 19 held. 
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Lozw! & Go. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


225 E. MASON ST. 
MILWAUKEE 2 hd 
Milwaukee Phone: BRdwy. 6-8040 


TELETYPE 
MI 488 
Chicago Phone: STate 2-0933 
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fornia during this period. It has 
insured at least one bid on almost 
every issue the bank’s syndicates 
could bid for. It has meant rea- 
sonable rates in sympathy with 
market and credit conditions. Also 
as a substantial investor in Cali- 
fornia municipal bonds, including 
municipal revenue bonds, it has 
put its funds to effective and prac- 
tical use. I present this as sub- 
stantial evidence for the banks’ 
amendment so that we in Califor- 
nia can further extend our bank’s 
services to those municipal rev- 
enue bond borrowers whose secu- 
rities we cannot now underwrite 
and deal in. 


Summary 
To briefly summarize the dis- 
cussion, I present the following: 
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Arizona Public Service Co. 
Arkansas-Missouri Power Co. 
Black Hills Power & Light Co. 
Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co. 
Central Maine Power Co. 

Centrzl Vermont Public Service Co. 
Gas Service Co. 

Green Mountain Power Corp. 
Indiana Gas & Water Co. 

lowa Electric Light & Power Co. 
lowa Public Service Co. 

lowa Southern Utilities Co. 
Jamaica Water Supply Co. 


SMe” 
Sas 
Have You Considered 


ELECTRONICS 


as an Investment Medium? 








You can invest in a diversified group 
of electronics securities through | 
the shares of | 


TELEVISION - ELECTRONICS 
FUND, INC. 


| Get the booklet-prospectus about the 
Company from your investmeet | 
dealer or mail coupon to 


| TELEVISION SHARES 
MANAGEMENT CORP. 


135 S. la Salle St. 115 Broadway 
Chicago 3, Ill. New York 6, N.Y, 





MAME. . cccoccotseccoccosccooescessses . 
Chicago 


ADDRESS 
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| Public Utility Specialists 
For Over Forty Years 
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A CA llyn and Company 


Incorporated 
Investment Bankers Since 1912 
New York 






Kentucky Utilities Co. 

Lake Superior District Power Co. 
Madison Gas & Electric Co. 
Michigan Gas & Electric Co. 
Missouri Utilities Co. 

Northern Indiana Public Service Co, 
Northwestern Public Service Co. 
Otter Tail Power Co. 

Public Service Co. of New Hampshisg 
Southern Utah Power Co. 
Southwestern States Telephone Co. 
Upper Peninsula Power Co. 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 


Boston 
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International Cooperation for 
Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy 


already been presented to Japan, 
Italy and France and arvange- 
ments are pending to furnish ad- 
ditional libraries to countries and 
universities all over the world. 
The significance of the distribu- 
tion of these libraries is Obvious. 
Students all over the world will 
be able on their own initiative 
to develop a good background 
knowledge cf atomic matters. 

(3) Another method of spread- 
ing knowledge throughout the 
world is by encourazing othe! 
countries to set up research re- 
actors. These research rezctors 
will make possible production 
abroad of a number of important 
isotopes. They will permit the 
testing of certain materials to de- 
termine their nuclear properties 
and to detect radiation damage. 
Most important, they will famil- 
iarize the engineers and techni- 
cians abroad with the type of 
problems which they wil! en- 
counter at a later date in con- 
nection with the operation of full 
scale power reactors. They are a 
necessary preliminary to full scale 
power reactors. 

The United States has newly 
entered into bilateral ncgotia- 
fions with three countries for 
agreements of cooperation as re- 
quired by the Atomic Energy 
Act. These are in addition to the 
AEC negotiations with the UK, 
Canada and Belgium. These 
agreements permit transfer to the 
countries executing them or the 
amounts of fissionable materials 
necessary to fuel research re- 
actors. These agreements—I call 
them “green” bilaterals—-in con- 
nection with research reactors do 
not involve any extensive secu- 
rity considerations and con be 
comparatively simple. We expect 


in the near future to enter into 
negotiations with additional coun- 
tries for the same purpose and 
we hope that quite a number of 
them will ve completed and ex- 
ecuted prior to the adjournment 
of Congress with summer. We are 
prepared to discuss extending 
these agreements to cover power! 
reactor assistance. 

Another example of “deeds, not 
words” took place just a week ago 
when the Joint Committee of the 
Congress named an eight-member 
panel to measure the impact of 
peaceful applications of atomic 
power on all phases of United 
States life and to recommend 
legislative and policy actions to 
guide peaceful atomic develop- 
ment. The members ef this panel 
are outstanding American lead- 
ers. The Chairman of this panel 
is a publisher and the other mem- 
bers include businessmen, scien- 
tists, and engineers. I congratu- 
late the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy for 
taking a constructive and helpful 
step. 

Ill 

The President in his speech to 
the United Nations on Dec. 8, 1953 
called for the formation of an 
International Agency to promote 
the peaceful use of the atom. I! 
am frequently asked why we 
should have an _ International 
Atomic Energy Agency. Why 
should not the United States pur- 
sue its program of international 
cooperation through direct nego- 
tiations with friendly States? 
What role will the International 
Agency play in this field of in- 
ternational cooperation to harness 
the atom for peace? 

Let me make one thing com- 
pletely clear. The International 
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Agency is intended to, and indeed 
can take over, only part of the 
task of developing peaceful uses 
of the atom. We shall still have 
national programs in United 
States, United Kingdom, France, 
‘anada, Norway, Italy, India, I[s- 
rael and other countries—and also 
in the Soviet Union in the strict- 
est secrecy behind its lron Cur- 
tain. After the formation of an 
International Agency we _ shall 
have regional groups such as 
CERN devoting itself to research 
on the atom and we shall have 
UNESCO carrying out a program 
to extend the availability and use 
of radio isotopes in_ scientific 
problems. 

Despite all these national, re- 
gional and international efforts, 
the problem of an International 
Agency will definitely not be to 
find something to do but time 
to do it in. There is so much to 
do that even with the most op- 
timistic estimate of the personnel 
and financial resources available 
to the Agency it would be able to 
carry out only a part of the total 
task. For example, the Agency 
can usefully supplement the ac- 
tivities of the United States in 
collecting and _ distributing li- 
braries on atomic matters. We 
would hope that other countries 
including the Soviet Union will 
make available to the Agency the 
materials which they have col- 
lected. The Agency could as- 
semble all of the materials from 
all countries and arrange for their 
distribution in various areas of 
the world. The libraries would 
then be truly international libra- 
ries, 

In the field of training we an- 
ticipate that other countries as 
well as the United States, United 
Kingdom and Canada will have 
training programs open to the na- 
tionals of other states. We hope 
perhaps the Soviet Union will 
make available to the world the 
results of its program to harness 
the atom for peace which are de- 
scribed in such vivid and glow- 
ing terms in the Soviet press. An 
International Agency could deal 
with the problem of coordinating 
all these national programs and 
could make suggestions to assure 
that as many States as possible 
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The World’s Largest 


Market Gets Bigger 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion 
Years Cash Dec. 31, Dec. 31 
Divs. Paid - 1954 


| gf. ie 13 0.40 44 
Tvols for auto and engine repair 

Miss. Valley Barge Line_-_--- 13 0.80 12% 
Commercial carrier; freight on 
rivers 

Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line_. 15 2.25 75% 
Holding company 

Missouri Utilities _.......... 13 1.15 2256 
Electricity and natural gas 

Mobile Gas Service Corp.._. 10 0.90 19% 
Operating public utility 

Monarch Life Insurance_-_--- *23 2.50 225 

Monroe Calculating ~_------ 21 25 28 


Calculating and bookkeeping 
machines 

Montreal City & Dist. Savgs. 54 160 44% 
General banking busines 


Monumental Life Ins. (Balt.) 26 140 87% 


Life insurance 


Monumental Radio Co.V.T.C. 20 1.70 15% 


Operates WCAO in Baltimore 


Moore Drop Forging Co. --- 16 1.00 147% 
Drep forgings for several 
industries 


Moore (Wm. R.) Dry Goods. 33 100 35% 


General merchandiser in Memphis 


Morgan (J. P.) & Co. Inc..-. 15 850 268% 

Mosinee Paper Mills Co._--- 15 1.00 20 
Sulphate pulp and paper 

DR GE. cciasantacacae 29 2.00 45% 


Makes waxed, gummed. coated 
papers, printed cellophane 


National Aluminate Corp.... 27 160 50% 


Chemicals for treating water 
National American Bank of 


New Orleans ............ %24 16.00 320 
National Bank of Commerce, 
of Dallas : —- wa 8.00 240 


Natl. Bk. of Comm.(Houston) 16 3.00 100 
National Bank of Commerce 

DO Se 16 2.00 4934 
National Bank of Commerce 

in New Orleans.......... BW 150 51% 
National Bank of Commerce 

PPD «stedseanesones "OE 2.70 71 
National Bank of Commerce 

Of Bam AntOGh. é..«kisnne *30 2.00 74 
National Bank of Washing- 

ton (Tacoma) ee 3.00 75 


- 2 2.00 63 


* Details not complete as to possible longer record. 
+ Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 


National Bank of Detroit_- 


Approx. 
&, Y eld 
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1954 
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3.0 
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10.7 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


Cash Divs. Approx. 
Including % Yield 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion Paymts. to 
Years Cash Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid 1954 1954 1954 
$ 
National Bank of Tulsa____~- 11 70.83 3714 2.2 
Naticnal Casket Co.________- 64 1.30 30% 43 
Various undertakers’ equipment 
Naticnal Casualty Co.___--~_- 20 150 40% 3.7 
Accident, health, casualty insur. 
National Chemical & Mfg.Co. 16 0.70 123% 5.7 
Paints and related products 
Natl. City Bank of Cleveland 19 2.00 67% 3.0 
National City Bank of N. Y_. 142 2.25 58% 3.9 
Stockholders will vote on March 
30 on proposed merger with First 
Nationa! Bank of New York. 
New name to be First National 
City Bank of New York 
Natiora! Commercial Bank & 
Trust Co. (Albany, N. Y.) *44 2.40 5334 45 
Natl. Fire Ins. Co. of Hartf’d 85 3.00 101% 2.9 
Dive i insurance 
National Folding Box Co.___ *27 0.75 46 1.6 
Large variety of boxes 
National Food Products Corp. 15 2.10 45% 4.6 
H ng company: chain food 
National Life & Accident In- 
gs LS 5. *30 40.465 177 0.6 
Life, accident and health 
National Newark & Essex 
Banking Co. (Newark)___- 150 3.00 68 4.4 
National Oats Co._......... 29 70.59 13% 4.3 
Cereals, animal feed: 
National Screw & Mfg. Co... 65 2.50 3234 7.6 
Screwv bolts ana nuts 
Natl. Shawmut Bk. (Boston). *58 2.15 45% 4.8 
National Shirt Shons of Del.. 16 0.90 12% 7.4 
Chain, men’s furnishings 
National] State Bk. (Newark) 143 m14.40 9534 m14.9 
National Stk. Yards National 
Bank (Illinois) ~....----- 29 6.00 355 1.7 
Natior al Terminals Corp._--- 11 125 15 8.3 
Midwest storage facilities 
National Tool Co.___.... -- 10 0.50 55% 8.9 
Precision cutting tools 
National Union Fire Insur... 21 2.00 47% 4.2 
Diversified insvrarce 
Nazareth Cement Co.____--- 10 2.50 54% 4.6 
Pennsylvania producer 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper ___._ 14 71.25 25% 5.0 
Pu'p and papers 
New Amsterdam Casualty... 18 165 55% # £3.0 


Diversified insurance 


Details not complete as to possible longer record 


Adjusted for stock dividends 
m After payment of regular and 
tock dividend was declared 
Stock now on $1 quarterly b 


splits, etc 


special dividends of $18, a 25% 
Oct. 7 and paid Nov. 9, 1954. 
asis on the new $25 par value. 


At recent price of 105, the yield is 3.8%. 
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International Cooperation for 
Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy 


will benefit from the training 
program. 

Most important, the _ Inter- 
national Agency would play the 
major role in making available 
power reactor technology and 
fuel and in promoiing a program 
to locate power reactors and re- 
search reactors throughout the 
world in the places where they 
could do the most good. 

Then as the President pointed 
out, international cooperation in 
the Agency would “open up a 
new channel for peaceful discus- 
sion and initiate at least a new 
approach to the many difficult 
problems that must be solved in 
both private and public conver- 
sations if the world is to shake 
off the inertia imposed by fear 
and is to make positive progress 
towards peace.” 

We are now making definite 
progress in our efforts to form an 
Agency. Commencing in Decem- 
ber, 1953, and extending to the 
first half of 1954 we engaged in 
negotiations with the Soviet 
Union which got us exactly no- 
where. The series of exchanges, 
which were published in the 
United Nations last September, 
led to the decision of the Presi- 
dent of the United States last 
August not to allow his proposal 
to die because of the negative So- 
viet attitude. He said: “Although 
progress on the plan has been im- 
peded by Soviet obstruction and 
delay we intend to proceed — 
with the cooperation and partici- 
pation of the Soviet Union if pos- 
sible, without it if necessary.” 

We sincerely hope that it will 
be possible for the Soviet Union 
to participaie in the International 
Agency. The accomplishments 
and potential of the Soviet Union 
in the field of atomic energy are 
great and it could make a real 
contribution. Furthermore, the 
President has constantly empha- 
sized his hope that peaceful co- 
operation in this field would 


lead to cooperation in other fields 
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and the solution of some of the 
vast problems that have created 
international tension. However, 
it is essential that the Agency 
come into being in the near fu- 
ture and that we concentrate our 
program on what, to use the 
words of Ambassador Lodge in 
the United Nations, is “feasible 
and do-able.” 

That objective would be de- 
feated by excessively technical 
discussions and by long delays in 
the formation of the Agency. That 
would be too high a price to pay 
for Soviet cooperation. 

We have made definite progress 


in drafting a statute for the 
Agency which takes into con- 


sideration many suggestions made 
by a number of States to us both 
directly and in the debates in the 
United Nations last fall. Perhaps 
I could summarize the existing 
status of the Agency by saying 
that it is about to “pop.” 


IV 

This then is thumbnail sketch 
of our program for 1955—a pro- 
gram directed mainly toward 
spreading information throughout 
the world toward developing tech- 
nical know-how in all countries 
and toward creating the first ties 
between ourselves and _ other 
countries which will lead _ to 
broader cooperation as their pro- 
grams build up. This program has 
three main characteristics, all in 
the American tradition. 
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(1) It is a program of peace. 
The harnessing of the atom for 
peaceful purposes is a natural and 
inevitable step for the American 
people. It is an expression of their 
deep and genuine hatred of war 
and their devotion to peace. His- 
tory has shown that American 
civilization flourishes in peace. 


War and especially war in the 
Twentieth Century must bring 
with it the type of economic 


regimentation which is destructive 
of the finest and most productive 
values in American life. It was 
therefore entirely in the Ameri- 
can tradition for the President on 
behaif of the American People 
to offer to share the benefits of 
the atom with their friends 
abroad. 

Similarly, it was natural and 
easy, though admittedly naive, for 
the American people to disarm 
rapidly soon after the end of both 
World Wars. What other country 
could have demobilized eight mil- 
lion men in ten months? It was 
also natural and easy for the 
American people to offer to give 
up their most powerful weapon of 
war—the atom bomb—and inter- 
nationalize atomic energy, as we 
did under the Baruch plan. 
Despite the fact that the United 
States had a monopoly of that 
weapon at that time, the sole 
condition made was that of fool- 
proof system of safeguards be 
established. Those were easy, un- 
hesitant decisions for the United 
States. The difficult and trying 
decision is to spend so much time 
and effort in the sterile business 
of keeping pace with the warlike 
gestures and preparations of the 
aggressors. And yet, we know that 


Continued on page 52 
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International Cooperation for 
Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy 


we must do that also for the gen- 
eral security. 

(2) It is a truly international 
program. International coopera- 
tion is part of our American 
heritage and nowhere has this 
been more evident than in the 
development of the knowledge of 
the atom. The development of the 
atom would have been impossible 
without international cooperation. 
The little group that witnessed 
the first chain reaction in Decem- 
ber, 1942 under a football stadium 
in Chicago was headed by Fermi 
Zrom Italy. It included, in addition 
to the brilliant group from the 
United States. Szilard and Wigner 
who were born in Hungary and 


Zinn and others from Canada. 
Their work rested on scientific 
Studies pursued all over the 
world and linked to such names 
as Einstein, Hahn and Strassmann 
trom German: Nils Bohr trom 
Denmark, Rutherford from the 
United Kingdom and the Curies 
from France and Poland. Thus 
when it first became possible to 
initiate a program to harness the 
atom for peace il was natural that 
the President should call for 


international cooperation to share 
its benefits. The advantages that 
can be gained from nuclear fis- 
sion should not be the exclusive 
possession of a few countries that 
now have sufficient technical 


knowledge and know-how. On the 
contrary, that know-how should 
be spread throughout the world so 
that all cou: could share in 
the benefits 

(3) And even more character- 
istic of the American way of doing 
things, the benefits of this pro- 
gram will be realized by countries 
throughout the world from their 
own efforts. The various countries 
will have their own technicians 
who can develop in each country 
the programs best suited to meet 
the needs of the country. This 
and not a give-away plan is the 
truly American way of spreading 
the benefits of the peaceful use 
=i the atom throughout the world. 
This is the American way which, 
to use the P7esident’s words, “will 
lead this world out of fear and 
into peace.” It is the Am®rican 
answer to the pledge of the Presi- 
dent “to devote its entire heart 


cries 


and mind to find the way by 
which the miraculous inventive- 
ness of man shall not be dedicated 
to his death but concentrated to 
his life.” 

Now let us examine the Soviet 
description of this program: 
“There is no doubt but that the 
proposals made by the American 
President were only of an ostenta- 
tious propaganda character. In 
reality, the ruling circles of the 
United States do not even 
think of international cooperation 
in the field of the peaceful use 
of atomic energy .. . the striving 
to gain control of atomic raw 
materials and their use in other 
countries is the real motive of 
all American maneuvers on the 
problem of the peaceful use of 
atomic energy.” The programs 
which I have described to you 
give the lie to these charges from 
Moscow. If one looks for a pro- 
gram motivated by interest in 
getting raw materials, he has only 
to look at the USSR program of 
essistance in this field. On Jan. 17, 
the Soviet Union, aware, no doubt, 


of how far it had fallen behind 
the United States in making 


available to the rest of the world 
the results of atomic research, an- 
nounced in Moscow that it too had 
a program in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. It is significant 
that the Soviet program is so far 
confined to China, Poland, the 
German Democratic Republic, 
Czechoslovakia, and Roumania— 
a sharp contrast to the United 
States program which extends to 
every continent. I think I do not 
need to comment on the following 
sentence from the text of the 
Soviet announcement: “At the 
same time account is taken of the 
fact that the aformentioned coun- 
tries are supplying relative raw 
materials to the USSR.” 


Last summer at the London 
Disarmament talks we _ noticed 
that Mr. Malik, the Soviet repre- 
sentative, prefaced every asser- 
tion with one of the following 
leads: either “there can be no 
doubt,” or “as is well known,” 
or again, “no one can deny.” That 
seems to be a fine old Soviet 
custom—and again he frequently 
~eferred to the “ruling circles in 
the United States’—another fine 
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old custom. You will notice that 
the “Izvestia” statement uses this 
idiom where it says, “There is 
no doubt, that the ruling circles of 
the United States, etc.” 

So that there cannot be any 
misunderstanding in Moscow to- 
night, I say to you and to them, 
“As is well known, there can be 
no doubt, and nd one can deny 
that the ruling circles of the 
United States are doing every- 
thing in their power to spread 
throughout the world the benefits 
of Atoms-for-Peace.” 


Columbia Securities Adds 


(Special to Tue FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Jack E. Hall 
has become connected with Co- 
lumbia Securities Company, of 
Salt Lake City. 


Joins Cranmer Staff 
(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—James L. 
Luckadoo is now affiliated with 
Cranmer and Company, Califore- 
nia Building. 


With Hamilton Corp. 
(Special to Tue Financtat CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—James D. Bir- 
rell is now with Hamilton Man- 
agement Corporation, 445 Grant 
Street. 


Delafield Admits 


Delafield & Delafield, 14 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
on May 5 will admit William B. 
Kip to limited partnership. 


Hemphill, Noyes Branch 


WORCESTER, Mass.—Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have 
opened a branch office at 340 Main 
Street under the management of 
Bernard J. Bagdis. Mr. Bagdis’ 
association with Hemphill, Noyes 
& Co. in New England was previ- 
ously reported in the “Chronicle” 
of April 21. 


With Mutual Fund Assoc. 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Dana 
F. Cushing, Edwin E. Hoard, Dar- 
rell O. Holleyman and John C. 
Shunk have become connected 
with Mutual Fund Associates, 444 
Montgomery Street. 
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little plant of 15,000 sq. ft. in 19 
The Upson Company has gr 


fibre wall panel plant under one root 


increasing demands for dry-v 
industrial uses of Upson panel 


With its customers, its stockholds 
inspires confidence. It is an 


THE UPSON COMPANY 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


No. Con- 
secutive 12 Mos. to 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
Extras for 


Years Cash Dec. 31, 


Divs. Paid 


New Britain Machine 
Machine tools 


New Brunswick Tel. Co., Ltd. 
Operates New Brunswick tele- 
phone system 


New Hampshire Fire Ins._-- 
Diversified insurance 

New Haven Gas Co._-_------ 
Operating public utility in Conn. 

New Haven Water Co.__---- 
Operating public utility in Conn. 

New York Fire Insurance__- 
Fire and allied lines of insurance 

New York Trust Co._------- 

New Yorker Magazine_- 
Publishe The New Yorker’ 

Newport Electric Co.____---- 
Rhode Island utility 

Niagara Lower Arch Bridge- 


Joint operator of Whirlpool 


Rapids Bridge 
Nicholson File Co.__-------- 
Makes files and rasp 


Norfolk County Trust Co. 
(Brookline, Mass.) -- 


North & Judd__-_. 


Wide variety of hardware 
North River Insurance Co._- 
Diversified insurance 


North Shore Gas Co. Sti 
Retail distributor of natural gas 
in Illino! 

Northern Engineering Works 
Cranes and hoists 


Northern Indiana Pub. Serv. 


Gas and electricity supplier 
Northern Insurance (N. Y.)- 
Diversified insurance 


Nothern Oklahoma Gas Co.- 
Operating public utility 

Northern Trust (Chicago) ---~- 

Northwestern Leather Co._-_- 
Makes shoe leather 

Northwestern Natl. Ins. Co._- 
Multiple line insurance 

Northwestern States Portland 
I ae arn weeebaein 
Iowa producer 

Noxzema Chemical Co., Cl. B 
Distributes ‘“‘Noxzema”’ shaving 
cream and medicated cream 





*46 


85 
a9 
76 
21 


61 
26 


16 
*21 


83 


18 


90 


117 
11 


"15 
11 
*45 
19 


59 
10 


81 


19 
30 


1954 
s 

73.50 

0.60 


2.00 
1.60 
3.00 
1.35 


5.50 
1.90 


2.15 
0.425 


1.40 
1.80 
1.50 
1.40 
3.40 


0.80 
1.60 
$2.67 
1.00 


12.00 
1.40 


2.25 


2.00 
0.90 


Quota- 
tion 
Dec. 31, 
1954 


355% 
$1242 


47% 
29's 
605% 
31% 


138% 
2814 


48 
135% 


* Details not complete as to possible longer record. 


a Including predecessors. 


t Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 


t Earlier quotation. 


company scems tremendous. 


honore d 


name. 





Dec. 31 figure not available. 


UPSON, an honored name 


From its inception 45 years ago The Upson Company has 
pioneered in the research and development of better wall and 
ceiling linings. In recent years these explorations have included 
outside, as well as inside, walls. 


Keeping pace with precision manufacturing methods and 
maintenance of quality controls is Upson’s friendly and coopera- 
tive dealer policy, which has established for the company an 
integrity among its 16,000 dealers. 
This is reflected in the company’s growth. From a modest 
10, and capitalized at $50,000, 
n to a huge plant which today 
occupies some 40 buildings, extending over 23 acres—the largest 
in the world. With ever 
all construction and expanding 
the growth potential of the 


‘rs, its employees, UPSON 


Approx. 
% Yield 
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Dec. 31, 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigge 


No 


Years Cash Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid -_ 

Ohio Citizens Trust Co. 
ol) ao 21 71.33 

Ohio Forge Machine Corp... 19 3.00 
Gears, speed reducers, etc. 

CD LAO Giincodtcwcscce 23 1.25 
Upper leather for shoes 

Ce BD Giccacdaccces 16 0.50 
Book and box matches 

Ohio State Life Insur. Co.._. *31 1.00 
Life, accident and health 

Ohio Water Service________- 19 1.50 
Retails treated water; wholesales 
untreated 

Old Kent Bank (Gr. Rapids) 26 1.50 

Omaha National Bank_____- 20 1.60 

a 19 71.24 
Silverware 

Onondaga Pottery Co.._-_--- 12 1.00 
China tableware 

Osborn Manufacturing Co... 15 0.85 
Industrial brushes 

CGE TPGNOE: cacndanecee 19 1.75 
Complete line of work clothing 
and matched sets 

Oswego Falls Corp._-.------ 1 1.10 
Paper containers and closures 

Otter Tail Power Co.__.__-- 17 1.50 
Utility; Dakotas and Minn. 

Pabst Brewing ---......... -. 19 1.00 
Well-known brewer 

Pacific Car & Foundry Co... 12 2.00 
Makes railway cars 

Pacific Fire Insurance —-__-- *45 3.40 
Diversified insurance 

Pacific Gamble Robinson__.. 21 0.80 
Wholesales, fruits and vegetables 

Pacific Lumber Co._-------- 19 8.00 
Planing mill products 

Pacific Natl. Bank of Seattle 26 8.00 

Package Machinery -------- 38 70.90 
Automatic wrapping machines 

Panama Coca-Cola —-------- *14 0.30 
Beverage bottling 

Passaic-Clifton National Bank 
ie “ER Giitawaconntsndne 16 1.50 

Paterson Parchm’t Paper Co. 64 1.00 
Waxed and insoluble paper 

Peerless Cement Corp._----- 14 2.25 
Michigan producer 

Peninsular Grinding Wheel_. 16 men 
Merged in January, 1954, with 
Motors Metal Mfg. Co. to form 
Abrasive & Metal Products Co. 
Holders received 120 shares for 
each 100 held. 

Pennsylvania Co. for Banking 
eee eee 141 41.97 

Pennsylvania Gas Co._____-- 76 0.90 
Operating public utility in Penn- 
sylvania and New York 

Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Co. (Pittsburgh) 88 2.15 

Peoples National Bank of 
Washington (Seattle) ~~ 27 1.50 

Pertection Stove ........... 38 1,00 
Heating and cooking appliances 

POTTER Dk. acccaxnucddiiceun 18 2.35 


Water softeners 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
Extras for 
secutive 12 Mos. to 


. Con- 


Details not complete as to possible longer record. 


7 Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 
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Quota- 
tion 
Dec. 31, 
1954 


3214 
39% 
1514 
13 
118% 
26 
4614 


5412 
2712 


28 4g 
145% 
5312 
103% 
135% 
14912 


275 
267% 


32% 
145% 


64°4 


4814 
2112 


545% 


571% 
1834 


39 


Approx. 
Yield 
Based on 
Paymts. to 
Dec. 31, 
1954 


4.1 
7.6 
8.1 
3.8 
0.8 
5.8 
3.2 


2.9 
45 


6.1 
4.9 
7.4 


3.4 
5.3 
7.0 
3.5 
3.3 
6.0 
5.4 


2.9 
3.3 


7.5 
4.6 
6.8 
3.5 


4.1 
4.2 
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The Stock Market 
And the Public Debt 


into office the Treasury was faced 
with a serious deficit. The budget 
is not yet balanced but encour- 
aging progress has been made. 

Total expenditures in the cur- 
rent fiscal year are expected to be 
about $11 billion below the level 
of two years ago. That is a tre- 
mendous reduction to make in a 
short time. 

Last year it seemed absolutely 
essential to reduce taxes in order 
to cushion the impact of the sharp 
reduction which was being made 
in expenditures. This reduction 
in taxes was made as a part of fis- 
cal policy, and it helped to 
cushion the shock on the economy 
of the decline in Federal spend- 
ing. As a matter of fact, in the 
absence of tax reductions, a de- 
cline in Federal spending of that 
amount in so short a space of time 
could have created a deflationary 
spiral that might have seriously 
interrupted our progress toward a 
balanced budget. 

Having safely come through this 
transition period, the Administra- 
tion now is able to plan further 
progress toward a balanced budg- 
et. The 1956 budget estimate in- 
dicates a deficit of $2.4 billion, the 
most favorable budget picture in 
five years. Furthermore, on a 
cash basis it is anticipated that 
there will be a small surplus in 
the next fiscal year. 


Debt Management 


My own responsibilities in the 
Treasury are in the field of debt 
management. Our public debt to 
some considerable degree is an 
index of the failure of the govern- 
ment to exercise proper fiscal 
management of the affairs of the 
country in the past. It is likely 
that a substantial public debt 
would have been created under 
even the most favorable circum- 
stances, as a product of the tre- 
mendous global conflicts in which 
this country was taking part. Cer- 
tainly, however, a more realistic 
approach to the problem of levy- 
ing taxes and controlling spend- 
ing could have prevented a piling 
up of as much debt as we now 
have. Furthermore, a more cour- 
ageous application of monetary 
policy would have prevented some 
part of the inflationary develop- 
ments of the past, and this in it- 
self would have held down the 
size of the debt because of the 
lower price level. Thus, in a sense 
the management of the public 
debt today is the management of 
the funded mistakes of the past. 

Our public debt is a peculiar 
thing. It is a liability on our na- 
tional balance sheet, but to the 
owner of the debt obligation, it is 
an asset. Furthermore, to the ex- 
tent that the debt is purchased 
by our banking system, money is 
created, and this money or 
money value — is basically never 
destroyed unless the debt is re- 
tired. This is true, even though 
the dollars borrowed by the Gov- 
ernment are used to produce tanks 
and ammunition that are de- 
stroyed in armed conflict. 

An increase in public debt re- 
sulting from an unbalanced budg- 
et does not in itself necessarily 
produce price inflation. Back in 
the °30s, for example, we had a 
steady succession of budget defi- 
cits that were large in relation to 
national income but, at the time, 
they had no demonstrable impact 
on commodity prices. 

Deficit financing, however, un- 


der other conditions has caused 
inflation, and at best, it creates an 
inflation potential that never 
perishes unless the debt is finally 
retired. The management of the 
$275 billion public debt is largely 
concerned with the problem of 
minimizing this inflation poten- 


tial, and with making our public 


debt a constructive force in our 
economy to the greatest extent 
possible. 

I am not going to spend a lot 
of time describing the national 
debt to you. It is a large debt but 
if we handle it prudently we do 
not need to be afraid of it. The 
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predominant feature of our d@ébt 
is that it is quite short term. When 
this Administration came inte 
office half of the marketable debt 
was due or callable in one year. 
In 1953 and 1954 over $40 bil- 
lion of securities were sold with 
maturities beyond one year, and 
yet our marketable debt due or 
callable in one year declined less 
than $12 billion in this two-year 
period because of the way our 
maturities kept rolling in on us 
At the end of 1954 our one-year 
marketable maturities still totaled 
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We Maintain Trading Positions in 


Arkansas Western Gas Company 
Aztec Oil & Gas Company 
Canadian Delhi Petroleum, Ltd. 
Central Louisiana Electric Co. 
Delhi-Taylor Oil Corp. 
Johnston Oil & Gas Company 
Southern Union Gas Company 
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Joins First Western Secs. 


(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 
OAKLAND, Calif. 
Brown, Thelma O. 


have joined the staff 
Western Securities, Inc. 


— Robert B. 

Dowlen, 
George Lemke, Frank G. Senram, 
of First 


Two With King Merritt 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla.—John K. Bradley 
and William F. O’Neal have joined 
the staff of King Merritt & Co., 
Inc., Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 
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Stock Market 
And Public Debt 


almost $63 billion. As a matter of 
interest, our total public financ- 
ing operations, including the 
weekly refunding of Treasury 
Bills, has aggregated over $300 
billion since this Administration 
took office. 

This compares with the total 
market value of all shares listed 
on stock exchanges in our coun- 


try of $195 billion at the end of 
1954. and the value of shares 
traded on the New York Stock 


Exchange in 1953 and 1954 of $38 
billion. Treasury financing of this 
magnitude necessarily interferes 
with the normal functioning of 
other capital markets and is a dis- 
turbing influence in our economy. 
Furthermore, as you know, a 
large short-term debt complicates 


the problems of dealing with in- 
flation. The maturity arrange- 
ment of our debt is not sensible 
or prudent. You would not think 
it wise, as an individual, to fi- 
nance the purchase of a house 
with a mortgage due in _ six 
months. Neither is it prudent for 
the United States Government to 


be faced with the payment or re- 
funcing of a large part of its debt 
at frequent intervals. 

These are some of the reasons 
why this Administration is anx- 
ious to improve the debt struc- 
ture and would like to sell longer 
securities to the public at every 
favorable opportunity. Yet we 
have to proceed very cautiously 
and examine very carefully the 
probable impact of each one of 
our large financing operations on 
the economy. If we sell too many 
long bonds we may preempt cap- 
ital that is needed for the build- 
ing of homes and the conduct of 
business. At times the sale of a 
long bond is useful in restraining 
the growth of money supply and 
guarding against inflationary de- 


velopments. Last year when the 
economy was experiencing a re- 
adjustment period, the Treasury 
purposelv refrained from selling 


a longer bond in order not to com- 
pete with the market for mort- 
gages and other new security is- 
sues. 


Early this year the business pic- 
ture appeared sufficiently strong 
to permit the sale of a long bond 
without doing damage to the re- 
covery. Accordingly, plans were 
developed and with the splendid 
help of the financial community, 
we successfully placed $1.9 billion 
of 3% 40-year bonds due in 1995. 
This was part of our program to 
improve our debt structure and 
reduce our short-term debt. In 
addition, we are interested in es- 
tablishing a genuine market for 
longer term government securi- 
ties. We think our economy is 
sounder and that all of the capital 
markets are sounder if long-term 
investors are able to make a free 
choice in the selection of invest- 
ments and are not forced to make 
investment decisions by the lack 
of supply of long-term govern- 
ment securities. To a degree, we 
were providing investors with an 
alternative to common stock in- 
vestment. The manager of a pen- 
sion fund, for example, is now 
able to obtain a 3% return on his 
investments without departing 
from the very conservative gov- 
ernment bond field. The stock 
market rests on a sounder base if 
such an investor is able to make 
a free choice of securities and is 
not forced to consider common 
stock investments just because he 
finds it difficult or impossible to 
meet his actuarial requirement in 
high grade, fixed income securi- 
ties. 

I hope these comments have 
demonstrated to you, in some 
measure, the importance of sound 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


Peter Paul Co 
Popular candies 

eg a a 
Chemical compounds 


Pettibone Mulliken _________ 


Rai!'road track equipment, forg- 
ings and machinery 


Pfaudler Co. naibninanee 
Corrosion resistant equipment 
Pheoll Manufacturing 
Screws, bolts, nuts 
Philadelphia National Bank- 

Philadelphia Suburban 
Transportation Co. __----- 
Operates street railway lines 

Philadelphia Suburban Water 
Operating public utility 

Phoenix Insur. (Hartford) _ 
Fire underwriter 

Phoenix State Bank & Trust 
Co. (Conn.) ; 
Merged in July, 1954, with Hart- 
ford-Conn. Trust Co. to form 
Connecticut Bank and Trust Co. 
Holders received 1 1/20th shares 
for each one held 

Piedmont & Northern Ry.__- 
Operates electric linge 


in Carolinas 

Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank 
(Chicago) 

Plainfield-Union 
Operating public 


Water Co._ 
utility 
Planters Nut & Chocolate__-_ 
Peanut products 
I 
Mechanics hand tool 
Plymouth Cordage 
Rope, binding twine, etc 
Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
Bituminous coal—mining and sale 
Potash Co. of America 
Potash and oi] interest 
Provident Trust Co. of Phila. 
Providence Union Natl. Bank 
Merged in February, 1954 with 
Industrial Trust Co. to form 


Industrial National Bank of 
Providence. Hoiders received 1% 


Inc.___ 


shares for each one held 

Provicence-Washington Ins.-_ 
Multiple line insurance 

Provident Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. (Cincinnati) a 

Provincial Bank of Canada__ 
Foreign and mestic bankin 
business 

Prudential Trust Co., Ltd.__ 
General! trust busine 

Public Natl. Bk. & Tr. (N.Y.) 
Stockholders in March, 1955, 


approved merger with and into 


Bankers Trust Co. (N. Y.). 
Holders will receive 1', shares 
for each share held 

Public Service Co. of N. H._- 
Public utility 

Publie Service Co. (N. Mex.) 
New Mexico electric supplier 


Publication Corp. 
Owns rotogray' 


PRA, crtcnsnenss 
Makes “Purex” and "’Trend”’ 

Purolator Products ~__.____- 
Pilters: oi], gas and air 


Quincy Market Cold Storage 
Boston operation 

Ralston Purina - os 
Animal feeds, breakfast foods 

Ray-O-Vae Co. 
Dry. batteries, flashlight 

Reece’ Corp. (Mass.) 
Makes button hole machines 

Reed-Prentice Corp. 


Plastic injection moulding mach. 


ire printing plants 


SB, etc. 


Reinsurance Corp. 
Writes only rein 


(N. , > 


Republic Ciecematii 

Fire and casual 
Republic Natl. Bank (Dallas) 
Republic Natural Gas-_-- 


Natural gas and oil producer 


(Dallas) 


ty insurance 


Revere Racing Assn.______~- - 
Dog 


racing, near Boston 
Rhinelander Paper Co.____-_- 
Glassine and greacproof packag- 


ing paper 


Rhode Island Hospital Trust- 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
No. Con- Extras for 
secutive 12 Mos. to 
Years Cash Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid 1954 
$ 
21 2.00 
24 2.00 
13 1.10 
16 1.80 
34 0.65 
111 5.00 
15 1.00 
*16 40.475 
81 72.27 
140 2.125 
26 6.00 
31 8.00 
42 3.00 
43 2.25 
17 0.80 
95 3.60 
21 1.20 
18 2.25 
90 5.00 
164 0.90 
48 1.40 
52 1.65 
*36 0.84 
*10 0.50 
39 (2.1375 
18 70.90 
*13 0.68 
19 2.00 
*13 0.60 
14 
13 10.00 
*13 3.50 
22 1.40 
73 1.00 
15 0.55 
18 0.45 
48 1.30 
36 71.42 
18 0.875 
13 0.60 
19 1.60 
86 8.00 
Peewee CO. iccocaccuden 23 1.10 
Plastic pr 
a * Details not complete 
t Adjusted for stock divid 
t Earlier quotation. De 


pli ts, 


31 fi gure not available. 


as to pos sible longer record. 
c etc. 


Quota- 
tion 
Dec. 31 
1954 


25% 
42 
221% 


333 


98 
23714 
5814 
57 he 
1214 
54 
27 
40 
115%% 


16%% 
13% 
252 

9% 


716625 2642 


13334 
12234 
21 


. Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Approx. 
% Yield 
Based on 
Paymts. to 
Dec. 31, 
1954 


7.9 
48 
4.9 


5.4 
7.0 
4.2 


6.1 
3.4 
5.2 
3.9 
6.5 
6.7 
4.4 


4.3 


2.8 
3.7 
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Cash Divs. 
Including 


No. Con- Extras for 
secutive 12 Mos. to 


Re eee 
Operates Atlanta department 
store 

Riegel Paper Corp._________ 
Glassine and greaseproof paper 

Riegel Textile Corp._______-_ 
Wide line textile products 

mene BRumier Coe............- 
Dayton department store 

Riley Stoker Corp.__________ 
Steam generators and fuel 
burning equipment 

Risdon Mfg......._.___.___- 
Small meta] stampings 

Roanoke Gas Co.____.-__ ~~ 
Operating public utility 

Robertson (H. H.) Co._____~_ 
Manufacturers of construction 
materials 


Rochester Telephone Corp._- 
Operating public utility 
Rock of Ages Corp.__---- ae 
Produces monuments 
Rockland-Atlas Natl. Bank of 
Boston — 
Rockland Light & Power Co. 
Hudson west shore electric 
supplier 
Rockwell Mfg. Co._________-_ 
Meters, valves, specialties 
Rockwood & Co 
Chocolate candy 
Rose’s 5,10, & 25c Stores, Inc. 
Operates 135 stores in the South 
Ross Gear & Tool Co. Inc.__- 
Manufacturers of steering gears 
Royalties Management Corp. 
Oil and gas royalty interest 
Russell-Miller Milling 
Milling, elevator, feed 
Saco-Lowell Shops -.___-_-- 
Manufactures textile machinery 


Safety Car Heat. & Light. Co. 


Railway car lighting and air con- 
ditioning 


Sagamore Mfg. Co.______-__- 
Sateens, broadcloths, twills 

St. Croix Paper Co 
Maine producers 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & 
Pacific Co. ? 
Coal realty interests and pro- 
duction 


St. Paul Fire & Marine Insur. 
Diversified insurance 
St. Paul Union Stockyards___ 


Minnesota operator 


San Francisco Bank (Calif.) 
Name changed in Nov. 1954 to 
First Western Bank & Trust Co. 

San Jose Water Works_- 
Operating public utility in Calif 

Sanborn Map Co ; 
Fire insurance & real estate map 

Savannah Sugar Refining _- 
Georgia operator 

Schenectady Trust Co. (N.Y.) 

Schlage Lock Co.____-_~_. 
Locks & builders’ hardware 

Scott & Williams, Inc.___- 
Builds knitting machinery 

Scranton Lace Co.____- 
Lace curtains and table 

Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 
Dept. stores: St. Louis, Kansa 
City, Denver 

Seaboard Surety Co._-___- 
Diversified insurance 

Searle (G. D.) & Co 
Pharmaceuticals 

Sears-Community State Bank 
(Chicago) 


cover 


Years Cash Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid < 2 
26 1.20 
20 1.50 
17 2.40 
25 1.50 
41 1.60 
38 3.50 
11 0.625 
19 ~=p3.00 
12 0.80 
14 1.00 
91 2.90 
*4] 0.60 
18 2.00 
10 1.125 
27 1.15 
27 3.75 
12 0.20 
*20 1.40 
17 1.25 
22 1.25 
19 8.00 
35 5.00 
14 0.25 
83 1.00 
39 1.2 
23 2.00 
20 4.50 
31 3.50 
51 71.94 
15 72.22 
39 0.875 
*39 0.60 
15 0.60 
20 1.80 
20 2.40 
15 2.20 
“14 0.50 


Seatrain Lines -- inane 
Trancports freight cars by shi 
Second Bank-State St. Tr. Co. 
Formed in February 1955 through 
merger of Second National Bank 
& State Street Trust Co. of 
Boston. For record purposes, see 


data for each of the former 
entities. 


Second Natl. Bk. (Boston) _-_ 


Effective Feb. 21, 1955 merged 
with State Street Trust Co. 
(Boston) to form new Second 
Bank-State Street Trust Co. 


Second Natl. Bk. (Houston) 


Second National Bank & Tr. 
Co. of Saginaw-_-_-_-- 


Secur.-First Natl. Bk. (L. A.) 
Security Ins. Co. (N. Haven) 


* Details not complete as to po 
+ Adjusted for stock dividends 
Pp Plus 10% in stock. 





spli 


36 74.125 


30 71.33 
#32 5.00 
75 1.75 
61 1.60 
le longer record. 
ts, etc. 
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Quota- 
tion 
Dec. 31, 
1954 


30% 


395% 
41% 


281% 


36° 

18% 

21% 
& 


w 
95% 
? 
93% 


x 
27% 
52h 
14% 

£ 


38% 
65% 
61 


56% 
52% 


16% 
20% 


11% 
47% 


91% 


68 
13% 


112% 


44\2 


131 
77% 
4514 
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Approx. 
% Yield 
Based on 
Paymts. to 
Dec. 31, 
1954 


4.0 


3.8 
5.8 
5.3 
5.7 


6.1 
4.9 
3.9 


4.5 
7.3 


4.1 
3.6 
5.7 
3.1 
4.9 
6.8 
7.3 
3.9 
6.8 
5.9 


8.4 
5.3 


0.9 


1.9 
8.5 


6.9 
5.7 


3.4 
4.2 


5.4 
3.0 


o 
~ 


3.8 
2.6 


3.2 
3.8 


3.7 


3.0 


3.8 
2.2 
3.5 
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The Stock Market 


And the Public Debt 


public debt management to the 
stock market. 

Pubic debt operations can do 
much to remove the haunting fear 
of inflation, they can contribute 
Zreatly to economic stability and 
thus help provide the base from 
which sound economic progress 
can take place. Thus the manage- 
ment of the debt can be helpful 
in producing an atmosphere in 
which common stock investment 
will flourish. 


The Stock Market 


Before closing, I can’t refrain 
from commenting somewhat on 
the stock market. The Treasury, 
because of its broad interests in 
the overall health of the economy, 
followed with interest the pace of 
the recent sharp advance in stock 
prices. In such a rapid movement 
there is always danger that too 
little attention will be paid to 
sound value, and that the move- 
ment will carry the price struc- 
ture to an unsupportable level. 
Too rapid a change in any sector 
of our economy, if not soundly 
based, can contribute more to un- 
stable conditions—and, in the long 
run, even to deflation — than to 
sound economic progress. 

I have no good judgment as io 
whether the market is too high or 
too low, but I prefer to believe 
that much of the advance in the 
market reflected a rebirth of con- 
fidence in the free enterprise sys- 
tem, a conviction that our govern- 
ment is again on sound footing, 
and a belief that appropriate ac- 
tion will be taken in the manage- 
ment of the fiscal and monetary 
affairs of this country in order to 
keep our dollar sound and the 
economic future bright. 

I hope that the stock market 
will, over a period, sell at a high 
enough level to encourage corpor- 
ations to make proper use of the 
equity market for the raising of 
new capital. There is evidence 
this year that the rise in the mar- 
ket has encouraged a far greater 
use of equity for raising new cap- 
ital for business than has been 
true for many years. This is con- 
structive. The increased supply of 
equity capital is itself the best 
natural check on an unhealthy 
advance in the market, and at the 
same time it can do a great deal 
to promote the further growth and 
progress of this country. 

A recent rough compilation that 
I had made indicates that in the 
first quarter of this year the prin- 
cipal issues of common stock of- 
fered publicly by underwriters, or 
directly to stockholders, amount- 
ed to over $600,000,000, as against 
only $237,000,000 in the same pe- 
riod last year. These figures are 
not all inclusive but they com- 
pare with a figure compiled by 
the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission of $1.2 billion total com- 
mon stock financing for all 1953. 
In addition, convertible issues ag- 
gregated about $150,000,000 in the 
first three months of this year as 
against only $10,000,000 a year 
ago. As I read the paper from 
day to day I see convincing evi- 
dence of further common stock 
financing, and there have been 
announcements that indicate a 
substantial further issue of con- 
vertible securities. Convertible 
securities have proved to be an 
effective way of raising equity 
capital. An estimate that I have 
seen indicates that over $1 billion 
of equity capital came into being 
in 1954 as the result of conversion 
of convertible bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks and cash payments 
that were required incident to the 
conversions. 


More Common Stocks in Offing 


Based on financing to date, and 
already planned, business may 





well sell substantially more com- 
mon capital this year than ever 
vith the possible excep- 
tion of 1929. Furthermore, with 
the same possible exception, 
appears likely that more convert- 
ible financing will be undertaken 
and quite possibly more convert- 
ible issues will be converted into 


before, 
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common stock this year than ever 
before in our history. This is con- 
vincing evidence of the construc- 
tive value to the country of a 
high-level stock market. It is evi- 
dence that we have established an 
environment in which business is 
encouraged to make long-term 
plans to use additional permanent 
capital over and above the amount 
of retained earnings. This results 
in the creation of new jobs for 
our rising population which is the 
only thing that insures economic 
progress. 

I have told you how manage- 
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The Stock Marke! and 
The Public Debi 


ment of the public debt can affect 
the stock market. Actually, it 
works both ways and the present 
active equity market in a way is 
helping us in managing the public 
aebt. Common stock financing 
tends to encourage individual sav- 
ing and attracts individual invest- 
er dollars more than any other 
form of capital financing. Habits 
ef thrift are always important in 
our economy, and doubly so in a 
period such as we have today 
when the capital requirements of 
business and states and local gov- 
ernment are so high. To whatever 
extent individuals increase their 
saving, or increase their direct fi- 
mancing of the capital needs of the 
economy, it helps reduce inflation- 
ery pressures and reduces the 
credit demands on the banking 
system. This improves the money 
market picture and makes it 
easier for the U. S. Treasury to 
successfully accomplish its financ- 
ing without inflationary conse- 
quences. 

Thus, just as sound debt man- 
agement can contribute to eco- 
momic progress, a healthy stock 
market also can make its impor- 
tant contribution to the well- 
balanced development of our 
American free enterprise system. 


King Merritt Adds 
(Special to Tue Financtat Curonicie) 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—Dale M. 
Kessinger is now with King Mer- 
ritt & Co., Inc., Woodruff Build- 
ing. 
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Cabinet Committee’s Report on Rail Regulation 


The report to the President by 
the Cabinet Committee on trans- 
portation was finally made public 
early last week, nearly five 
months after its submission. In 
some respects the suggestions 
made were not so far-reaching as 
had originally been reported. In 
particular, there were omitted 
proposals that the railroads be 
given complete freedom to enter 
the trucking, bus, and other trans- 
portation fields. Also, there was 
nothing said about the repeal of 
the present excise tax on pas- 
senger and freight transportation, 
a levy that has been vigorously 
attacked by the railroads ever 
since the end of the war. Finally, 
there was dropped from the final 
report any mention of proposed 
user charges on inland waterways 
that have been, or are in the fu- 
ture, through the use of Federal 
funds. 

As it was, the report as finally 
submitted and released to the 
public concerned itself largely 
with the question of changing the 
procedures with respect to rate 
making. It was recommended that 
all classes of carriers be given 
greater freedom in adjusting 
rates, within maximum and mini- 
mum limits to be set by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and 
that that agency adopt the role 
of adjucator rather than business 
manager with respect to rates. 


The time during which the Com- 
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mission could suspend proposed 
rate changes would be shortened 
to three months compared with 
the present seven months, and 
such suspension would be allowed 
only where the Commission had 
determined that the new rates 
would probably be illegal that 
making the rate effective would 
result in injury to some segment 
of the economy, and that there 
was no adequate remedy other 
than suspension. Thus there would 
be eliminated the serious time lag 
that has characterized most rate 
proceedings since World War II 
and has hampered the railroads in 
their efforts quickly to meet 
changed conditions. 

The report further went on with 
a recommendation that the burden 
of proof with respect to proposed 
rate changes be placed on the 
objector rather than on the car- 
rier proposing the new rate, 
where the opposition comes from 
a competing carrier. It was pro- 
posed that carriers be given 
authority to establish incentive 
bulk rates where such bulk rates 
were compensatory and were open 
to any shipper who wished to 
avail himself of the opportunity. 
This is a well recognized business 
principle and is followed even in 
the regulated public utility in- 
dustry. Finally, with respect to 
rates, the Committee report rec- 
ommended repeal of the so-called 
“long and short haul clause” of 
the present transportation act. 

With respect to trucking it was 
proposed that contract carriers 
and private carriers be redefined 
so as to restrict their operations 
to their respective fields, and that 
existing regulations with respect 
to certain farm products, which 
are exempt from rate regulation, 
be clarified. One highly important 
recommendation outside of the 
rate field would grant the ICC 
authority to order the discontinu- 
ance of unprofitable facilities or 
services, without regard to any 
state law or the order of any state 
authority. As it is now, the roads 
find it difficult and slow, because 
of local pride and local political 
pressures, to abandon little used 
and patently unprofitable services. 

The report was released by the 
Secretary of Commerce and not 
by the President so it has not the 
force of an administration request 
for legislation. It is expected, 
however, that in the not too dis- 
tant future the President will send 
to Congress a request for legisla- 
tion implementing all, or at least 
some, of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations. How it will fare in 
Congress is a moot question — 
trucking interests have already 
blasted a number of the proposals 
as being unduly favorable to the 
railroads. Be that as it may, mere 
recognition of the fact that a 
problem does exist is a step in the 
right direction and even the reali- 
zation of an opening wedge would 
be highly constructive. 


J. Logan Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue FiInanctat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Ronald 
E. Costi. Jack D. Hay, Louis R. 


Houle, Arne J. Huhta, Edwin L. 
Kendall, L. Milton McKenney, Jr., 
Henry Manning and Jeanne Wil- 
kins have become affiliated with 
J. Logan & Co., 210 West Seventh 
Street. 


Three With H. L. Jamieson 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. — Ral- 
ston Bullitt, Archibald C. MacFay- 
den and Robert E. Todd are now 
associated with H. L. Jamieson & 
Co., Inc., Russ Building. 
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Cash Divs. 
Including 
No. Con- Extras for 
secutive 12 Mos. to 
Years Cash Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid ~ 


Quota- 
tion 
Dec. 31, 
1954 
Security National Bank of 
Greensboro (N. C.)______- 
Security Trust Co. of Roch- 

62 


18 100 46 


42.37 62 
Security Trust & Savings 
Bank of San Diego 
Seismograph Service Corp.__ 
Surveys for oil & gas industries 
Shakespeare Co 
Fishing reels, rods & lines 


Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist 


Electric cranes and hoists 
Sherbrooke Trust Co 

General trust business 
Shuron Optical Co 

General line of ophthalmic goods 
Sierra Pacific Power 

Operating public utility 
Simplex Paper Corp 

Miscellaneous paper products 


Sioux City Stock Yards___- 


Iowa livestock market 


I 


Portable tools 


Smith Agric. Chemical Co._- 


Chemical fertilizers 


Smith (S. Morgan) Co 


Turbines and valves 


Smith Kline & French Labs. 


Pharmaceutical manufacturers 
Snap-On Tools Corp 
Mechanics’ Hand tools, etc. 
Sonoco Products Co 
Paper end paper specialties 
South Carolina National Bk. 
(Charleston) 
Southern Advance Bag & Pap. 
Pulp and paper products 


So. California Water Co 
Water, electric and ice interests, 
operating company 


Southern Colorado Power__- 
Electricity-supplier 

So. New England Tel. Co.__ 
Connecticut operating utility 

Southern Union Gas Co 
Natural gas production & 
distribution 

Southland Life Insurance Co. 
Non-participating life 

Southwestern Investment Co. 
Auto and other financing 


Southwestern Life Insur. Co. 
Non-participating life 


Speer Carbon Co 
Carbon & graphite products 

Sprague Electric Co 
Electronic components 


Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Diversified insurance 


Springfield Gas Light Co.__- 
Mass, operating utility 

Staley (A. E.) Mfg. Co 
Processes corn and soy beans 

Standard Accident Insur. Co. 
Diversified insurance 


Standard-Coosa Thatcher Co. 


Yarns and threads 


Standard Screw Co 
Screws and screw machine prod- 
ucts 


Stanley Works 

Hardware for building trades, etc. 
State Bank of Albany 
State Natl. Bank of El Paso 


State Planters Bank & Trust 
Co. (Richmond) 


State Street Tr. Co. (Boston) 
Effective Feb. 21, 1955 merged 
with Second National Bank of 
Boston to form new Second 
Bank-State Street Trust Co. 

Steel Products Engineering_ 
Aircraft and heating equipment 

Stonega Coke & Coal Co._-_- 
Coal and timber 

Stouffer Corp 
Restaurant chain 

Straus (Nathan)-Duparquet_ 
Commercial kitchen equipment 

Struthers Wells Corp 
Refining equipment; drilling 
equipment for oil wells 

Sun Life Assurance 
Life. Also large annuity 


19 
10 


1.575 
1.00 


1.50 


2.00 
7.00 


2.00 
2.00 


36 


17 22 


20 
78 


19 
29 
19 
51 
18 
31 
57 
32 
16 
30 


19 
14 


24 


11 
64 
12 


20 
19 
45 
21 


1.00 
4.00 


3.00 


1.25 
10.00 


54 


3034 
490 


71.625 52 
3.00 8342 


110 18% 


0.50 20% 


0.90 22% 


70.41 534 


7154 28% 


3.90 262% 


business 
Super Valu Stores, Inc 
Wholesale food distributor 
Swan Rubber Co 
Hosing and tires 


1.05 
0.825 


22 
12% 


* Details not complete as to possible longer record. 
t Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 
t Karlier quotation. Dec. 31 figure not availakle 


Approx. 
% Yield 
Based on 


Paymts. to 


Dec. 31, 
1954 


2.2 
3.8 


4.4 
6.6 


6.8 


8.4 
4.37 


5.4 
5.6 
3.8 
6.0 
6.9 
6.5 
4.4 
2.5 
6.7 
5.2 


4.2 
4.6 


5.2 


4.7 
5.0 
4.6 


0.7 
3.7 
1.4 
3.6 
13 
3.4 
5.1 
4.7. 
2.4 
7.3 
5.6 


5.6 


4.1 
2.0 


3.1 
3.6 


$ 


. 
5.9 
2.5 
4.0 
7.1 
5.4 


15 


4.7 
6.8 


{ 


1 











Cash Divs. 

Including 

No. Con- Extras for 

secutive 12 Mos. to 
Years Cash Dec. 31, 


Divs. Paid te 

Syracuse Transit Corp.___-__- 13 2.00 
Local bus operator 

Es Bindtine diwcancone 12 1.40 
Misc. cotton’ products 

Tappan Stove Co.__________-_ *20 1.50 
Gas ranges 

Taylor-Colquitt Co.._____--_- 28 1.85 
Railroad ties and poles 

Taylor & Fenn Co.________- *10 0.80 
Grey iron alloy castings 

Tecumseh Products Corp.... 15 4.00 
Refrigeration compressors, etc. 

Terry Steam Turbine Co._.__ *47 7.00 
Turbines and reduction gears 

Texas Natl. Bank (Houston) *31 2.50 

Ft deedudratence 14 1.00 
Makes cotton yarn 

Third Natl. Bankin Nashville 27 10.00 

Third National Bank & Trust 
Ck . CHRO) erences den *30 70.95 

Third National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Springfield (Mass.)_ 90 2.05 

Thrifty Drug Stores____ ~~~ 18 0.50 
Calif. drug store chain 

Bee. @ DOisddasscnccccce *11 1.00 
Jewelry and silverware 

_) S&S ee a oe 24 2.50 
Publishers of ‘Life,’ ‘“Time,’’ 
“Fortune” & ‘Sports Ilustrated”’ 

Timely Clothes, Inc.___----- 14 1.00 
Men's suits, coats, etc. 

Titan Metal Mfg. Co.------- 12 1.50 
Brass and bronze rods 

Tobin Packing Co._-------- 12 0.80 
Meat packer 

No ction 23 1.20 
Gasoline pumps 

a eS 21 42.67 

Torrington Mfg. Co.__ ~~ es |e 1.25 
Manufactures machinery, blower 
wheeis and fan blades 

Temes. Bee Ciiciies en susne 38 239 
Sterling silver tableware 

TOWMOTOR CORP. ____--- 10 1.46 


FPork-lift truck 


@ See page 61 fer advertisement of this company. 


a 49 1.20 
Wire products 

Travelers Ins. Co. (Hartford) 89 19.00 
Life, accident, health 

Trico Products Corp.__------ 27 2.50 
Auto accessories 

Trust Co. of Georgia____--~- 25 20.00 

Tucson Gas Elec. Lt. & Pwr. 38 0.95 
Electric and gas utility 

Twin Dise Clutch Co.__-~-- 21 3.00 
Clutches and gears 

ByGe Rubber Ciinnccenns--- 14 +0.85 
Rubber specialties 

Tyler Refrigeration Corp.... 18 0.45 
Steel display and storage 
equipment 

I, ae a: oc scnapdpinsiiien deabniil 23 1.50 
Business stationery 

Union Bk. of Comm. (Cleve.) 12 1.80 

Union Bank & Trust (L. A.) *30 +6.60 

Union Natl. Bank in Pitts- 
EE. jk arcs evekneeedictn *30 ¥1.20 

Union Natl. Bank of Youngs- 
town - intniintdiatiiedtesnikiean mae +2.00 

Union PlantersBk.(Memphis) 22 1.70 

Union Sulphur & Oil, Class B [50 1.40 
Crude oil and natural gas 
production 

Union Trust (Baltimore)____ 16 1.40 

Union Wire Rope Co.____-_-_~- 18 1.48 
High carbon wire, and wire rope 

United Drill & Tool, Class B 14 0.60 
Machine tools, misc. equipment 

United Illuminating Co.____~- 55 2.55 
Connecticut operating utility 

United Printers & Publ., Inc. 16 1.50 


Greeting cara 


U. S. Envelope Co 


Paper prod 





Quota- 
tion 
Dec. 31, 
1954 

18 
3336 
241% 
2812 
1334 
10814 
112 


72% 
13% 


367% 
30% 


43 
BY 


335% 
49% 


1634 
21% 
1314 
19% 


85 
25% 


19% 
1998 '% 
52% 


695 
23 


50% 


11% 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


Approx. 
% Yield 
Based on 
Paymts. to 
Dec. 31, 
1954 


11.1 
4.2 
6.2 
6.5 
5.8 
3.7 
6.3 


3.4 
7.3 


2.7 
3.1 


4.7 
6.1 


3.0 
5.1 


6.0 
6.9 
5.9 
6.3 
3.1 
4.4 
7.4 
6.4 


6.2 
1.0 
4.8 


2.9 
4.1 


6.0 
72 
7.7 


5.8 


4.1 
4.5 


3.7 


4.0 
3.9 
2.2 


3.7 
7.8 
4.1 
5.0 
9.5 
2.8 
2.0 
3.7 


orco W 
©oou 


nged to Union 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 16 71.90 931% 
Diversified insurance 
U. S. Fire Insurance Co._____ *45 1.80 482% 
Diversifie nsurance 
U. S. Lumber Co.-_- eas Se 0.35 53% 
Holding Co., land & mineral 
United States National Bank 
of Denver > ae 2.00 5614 
U. S. Natl. Bank (Portland) 56 2.04 77% 
U. S. Potash Co. ; . ae 2.00 33.5% 
ot ’ ised chemicals and 
fertilizers 
* Details not complete as to possible longer record 
* Adjusted for stock dividends. enlits ete 
{ Effective April 13, 1955, corporate name was < 
Oil and Gas Corp. of Louisiana 
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Jordan, Hall Join 
J. Barth Co. Staff 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—Two 
well known bond men have joined 
the Municipal Bond Department 
of J. Barth & Co., members of the 





Gerald E. Hall 


James O. Jordan, Lil 


New York and San Francisco 
Stock Exchanges, James O. Jor- 
dan, III, will be attached to San 
Francisco headquarters, 404 
Montgomery Street, and Gerald E. 
Hall will be with the Los Angeles 
office, 210 West 7th Street. Mr. 
Jordan, former Assistant Manager 
of the Bond Department of Cali- 
fornia Bank in Los Angeles, has 
been actively identified with 
Municipal Bonds in San Francisco 
for the past five and a half years. 
Mr. Hall was with Weeden & Co. 
for several years. 


Holly Uranium Stock 
Priced at $3.50 a Sh. 


Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc. and 
Franklin, Meyer & Barnett on 
April 26 made initial public of- 
fering of 900,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (one cent par value), 
of Holly Uranium Corp. at $3.50 
per share. 

Of the proceeds, the company 
will use approximately $1,334,200 
to exercise options for the ac- 
quisition and lease of certain 
properties; approximately $500,- 
000 will be used for the com- 
pany’s drilling and development 
program; and the remaining 
$718,300 for general corporate 
purposes. 

The company was formed in 
1954 to acquire, explore and de- 
velop natural resources including 
uranium properties, producing 
mines and oil properties. Proven 
commercial uranium ore reserves 
as of Feb. 28, 1955 were 67,298 
tons with a minimum estimated 
gross value per ton of $30.25. The 
company’s properties cover ap- 
proximately 24,748 acres located 
mainly in the counties of Valen- 
cia, McKinley. Sierra, Socorro 
and Santa Fe, New Mex. 

The company is acquiring sole 
prospecting rights for uranium 
and other minerals upon the Zuni 


Pueblo Lands in the extreme 
western part of New Mexico 
comprising some 272,000 acres. 


The Tribal Council of the Pue- 
blo Zunis has approved the per- 
rit which is awaiting approval 
by the U. S. Department of In- 
terior. 

Upon completion of this offer- 
ing, approximately 35% of the 
common stock of Holly Uranium 
Corp. will ve owned by Holly 
Corp., a company engaged, either 
directly or through subsidiaries, 
in commercial, industrial and 
natural resources activities. 


Muir, Dumke & Co. 
New S. F. Exch. Member 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Ed- 
mund W. Dumke, of Muir, Dumke 
& Co.. has been elected to mem- 
bership in the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange, it was announced by 


tonald E. Kaehler, President of 
the Exchange 

Muir, Dumke & Co. are located 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. The gen- 
eral partners of the firm are Ed- 
mund W. Dumke, Richard W. 
Muir and Given A. Light, Jr. 
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We are interested in buying or selling the securities of : 


Bay Petroleum Golden Cycle Corp. 
Big Horn Powder River Ideai Cement Company 
Biack Hills Power & Light Kutz Canon } 
Central Bank & Trust Co. Lisbon, Uranium i 
Cheyenne Oil Ventures Midcontinent Uranium ' 
Colorado Central Power Co. Mile High Kennels 

Colorado Interstate Gas Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 

Colorads Milling & Elevator Co. Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co. { 
Denver-Chicago Trucking Potash Company of America j 
Denver National Bank Sabre Uranium 

Denver Tramway Corporation Sioux Oil Co. 

Federal Uranium United States National Bank 
Four Corners Uranium United States Potash Company 
Frontier Refining Co. Western Empire 


Amos C. Sudler & Co. 


First National Bank Bldg., Denver AMbherst 6-2416 
Bell System—Teletype DN 490 








Specialists Rocky Mountain Region Securities ——— 
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Stock Exchange (Associate), Chicago Board of Trade 


New York Stock Exchange, American 


820 SECOND AVENUE SEATTLE 4 
Teletype SE. 482-673 Telephone MU. 1900 


PortLanp * Spokane * Eucene 














Specialists in Securities 
of the 
Pacife Northwest 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS CORPORATE STOCKS & BONDS 
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AT. 1318 
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Is the Stock Market Tco High? 


quotations for common stocks the 
following four are among the most 
important: 

(1) Growth in our economy and 
its productivity. 

(2) Returning confidence on the 
part of businessmen and investors. 

(3) The cumulative effects of 
inflation. 

(4) The brake on selling stocks 
caused by the Capital Gains Tax. 

To attempt to fix a ceiling for 
the stock market would be a 
quantitative calculation. It would 
be totally unwarranted since the 
four principal reasons mentioned 
above are themselves not meas- 
urable on a quantitative basis. 


Senator Fulbright’s Admission 

In his speech of April 18, 1955 
before the Economic Club of New 
York, Senator Fulbright, Chair- 
man of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, again voiced 
alarm at what he called “specula- 
tive fever” in the stock market. 
Nevertheless, he admitted exactly 
what Mr. Bernard M. Baruch had 
pointed out in his testimony be- 
fore the Senate hearings in March, 
that he cannot know wnrether “the 
price of a stock is too high as 
long as buyers are willing to pay 
for it.” 

In the 1920’s, Roger Babson, the 
well known business statistician, 
said that the price of common 
stocks was too high and in effect 
predicted a calamity for years 
prior to its actual arrival. Eventu- 
ally he was correct but for most 
investors who had exercised any 
degree of prudence his advice was 





Immediate Firm Bids 
on all issues of 


Louisiana & Mississippi 
Municipal Bonds 





Active Trading Markets 
LOUISIANA 
BANK STOCKS 


and 


LOCAL CORPORATE 
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~ * * 


Specializing in 
HIBERNIA NATIONAL BANK 
LOUISIANA BK. & TR. CO. 
NATIONAL AMERICAN BANK 
NAT’L BANK OF COMMERCE 
PROGRESSIVE BK. & TR. CO. 
WHITNEY NATIONAL BANK 


Scharff é Jones 


219 CARONDELET STREET, 
WEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


Teletype 
NO 180 & 181 


Telephone 
Tulane 0161 





SHREVEPORT, LA. JACKSON, MISS. 








not well timed. Sooner or later 
Senator Fulbright’s warnings will 
prove to have been based on facts 
but by then quotations may be 
higher than they are today for 
many shares. As the old saying 
stopped clock furnishes 
correct time twice a day,” requir- 
ing merely patience on the part 
of the observer. 


goes, a 


Some Confusing Excesses 

The overall speculative position 
of the market has in fact been 
obscured by various factors which 
may be confusing. Considerable 
froth has developed with respect 
to the shares of certain companies, 
the activities and prospects of 
which have fired the _ public 
imagination. The American tem- 
perament has generally been one 
of extremes, and _ considerable 
over-enthusiasm has become par- 
ticularly noticeable in the fields 
of uranium, nuclear energy, elec- 
tronics, automation and aircraft 
manufacturing. Another instance 
might be the performance of the 
shares of a number of drug manu- 
facturers which advanced rapidly 
on the announcement of the Salk 
polio vaccine to a point where 
they had vastly exaggerated the 
earnings potentiality deriving 
from this new discovery. 

In addition to 
character mentioned, there has 
also been some highly excitable 
speculation in instances where 
mergers, take-overs, or stock splits 
were rumored or announced. Oc- 
currences of this kind provide at- 
tractive material for newspaper 
headlines and commentators over 
the TV and radio networks be- 
cause they are extraordinary and 
frequently sensational. The per- 
formance of most stocks seems to 
have been warranted by such nor- 
mal criteria involving business 
outlook, management skill, prod- 
uct innovation, earnings and divi- 
dends. 

Nevertheless, the United States 
is passing through a period of 
fantastic technological develop- 
ment which many observers be- 
lieve is a kind of second industrial 
revolution. We have had new 
industries affect the American 
scene at various times in the past 
but nothing which seems to com- 
pare with the immediate ouwook 
today. 


shares of the 


The Market’s Recovery From 
Brain-Washing 

As reflected in stock market 
quotations for years on end, even 
we who have believed in the 
competitive free enterprise system 
and risked our savings in it had 
developed a kind of inferiority 
complex, having been partially 
brain-washed by the superior 
propagandistic skill of overseas 
Marxists and our own domestic 
mixed breed of Leftists. And so 
we were surprised by the healthy 
current performance of capitalism 
and its ability to continue to raise 
our standard of living. Technical 
development can be seen and un- 
derstood by millions—such as, for 
example, the synthetic rubber 
plant in Louisville, Kentucky, 
where 2,000 men can produce as 
much rubber annually on a 40- 
hour week as 80,000 Malayans 
working from dawn to dusk in 
the steaming jungles of Indonesia. 

The raising of the Federal Re- 
serve rediscount rate from 142% 
to 1%°4% was an event of high im- 
portance. It was practically un- 
noticed by the stock market and 
shortly thereafter the Dow-Jones 
Averages moved into new high 
ground. Had the announcement 
been made under other conditions, 
action of this character by the 
money managers in Washington 
might have brought a setback in 
the securities markets, but the 
forward momentum of quotations 


was too great and hardly a ripple 
was caused. 


Latest Margin Warning 

We have had our third 
warning, the first having been the 
rise in margin requirements from 
50% to 60% established early in 
January; the second being the ac- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the third being the fur- 
ther rise in margin requirements 
from 60% to 70% last week. There 
are reasons to fee] that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System will rely 
more heavily upon the rediscount 
rate as an instrument of control 
than it has previously. We do not 
know how far the Administration 
will proceed in the direction of 
braking speculation and over- 
extension of credit. However, it 
has many other weapons in its 
armory and warnings of this char- 
acter must not go unheeded. The 
obvious response should be a 
heightened degree of caution no 
matter how tempting an opposite 
course of action might be. 


Amos GC. Sudler Go. Is 
Gelebrating 25 Years 


DENVER, Colo. — Amos C. 
Sudler & Co. are now celebrating 
their 25th anniversary in the in- 
vestment business. The firm has 


now 


Amos C. Sudier Phillip J. Clark 
moved to more spacious and beau- 
tiful quarters in Suite 310 in the 
First National Bank Building. 
Established in 1930, the firm 
acts as dealers and brokers in 
municipal bonds, investment trust 
railroad, industrial and _ public 
utility issues and listed and un- 
listed securities specializing in 
Rocky Mountain region securities. 
Officers are Amos C. Sudler, 
President; Paul Hardey, Treasurer 
and Phillip J. Clark, Secretary. 


Keystone Increases 
Midwest Soverage 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The Keystone 
Company of Boston, principal un- 
derwriter of the 10 Keystone Cus- 
todian Funds and of the Keystone 
Fund of Canada, Ltd., has an- 
nounced that Harry Herb is in 
charge of its Midwest office at 
135 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
Mr. Herb, as a regional represen- 
tative, will continue to work with 
investment dealers throughout the 
area as he has done for the past 
10 years. 

Simultaneously The Keystone 
Company of Boston announced 
that Mr. Everett R. Erickson and 
Mr. Harry O. Kline have recently 
joined their Chicago office as 
Midwest regional representatives. 

For a number of years prior to 
joining Keystone, Mr. Erickson 
handled financial advertising in 
the Midwest for several large 
New York and Chicago news- 
papers. Mr. Kline has become 
well known in the area in the 
past few years as a regional rep- 
resentative in the investment 
company field. 


With Juran & Moody 


(Special to THe FPrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 


COLUMBUS, Ga.— Richard C. 
Swagler is now associated with 
Juran & Moody, Inc. of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 


No. Con- 


secutive 12 Mos. to 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
Extras for 


Years Cash Dec. 31, 


Divs. Paid 


U. S. Shoe Corp 
Women's footwear 

United States Testing Co.___ 
Research and tests textiles, soaps, 
oils 


U. S. Truck Lines (Del.)___- 
Inter-city motor carrier 

U.S. Trust Co. (N. Y.) 

United Utilities, Inc 
Holding company 

Universal Match Co 
Matches and candy 

Univis Lens Co 
Ophthalmic lense: 

UPSON (THE) CO._ 
Exterior and interior fibre 
board 


wall- 


20 


1954 
$ 
1.50 
3.50 


1.20 


16.00 
1.10 


1.20 
0.25 
1.50 


@ See page 52 for advertisement of this company. 


Upson-Walton 
Wire rope 

Utah Oil Refining Co 
Crude oil refining 

Valley Mould & Iron Corp._- 
Ingot moulds and stoo) 

Valley Natl. Bk. (Phoenix) -- 

Veedor-Root, Inc. 
Makes counting device 

Victor Products Corp 
Commercial refrigeration 

Viking Pump Co............ 
Rotary pumps 

Virginia Coal & Iron Co 
Owns soft coal land in Virginia 
and Kentucky 


Vulcan Mold & Iron Co 
Ingot molds and plugs 
Wachovia Bank & Trust 
(Winston-Salem ) ~~ 
Wacker-Wells Building Corp. 
(Chicago) 
Office building 
Walker Bank & Trust Co. 
(Salt Lake City) -- 
Warren Bros. Co. 
Paving contractor 
Warren (S. D.) Co.- 
Printing papers & allied products 
Washington QOil Co._- 
Crude oil & gas producer 
Waterbury-Farrell Foundry- 
Makes metal working machinery 
Webster-Chicago Corp. 
Radio and electronic devices 
Wellman Engineering Co.__- 
Machines for handling materials 
Wells-Gardner Co. 
Radios 
West Disinfecting Co._-_ 
Sanitation product 
West Mich. Steel Foundry-- 
Steel castings for railroad and 
industrial use 


West Ohio Gas Co.___~_- 

Natural gas utility 
West Penn Power Co 

Both operating utility and 

holding company 
West Point Mfg. Co 

Textiles 
West Virginia Water Service 

Wholesale gas; retails water and 

ice 
Westchester Fire Ins. (N. Y.) 

Diversified insurance 
Western Assurance Co 

Fire, marine, aviation, auto and 

casualty 
Western Massachusetts Cos._ 

Holding company tor an operat- 

ing electric utility 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.__- 

Leading producer: Pacific 

Northwest 
Whitaker Paper Co. 

Paper products and cordage 
Whitin Machine Works 

Textile machinery 
Whiting Corp. 

Cranes, hoists, foundry equipment 
Whitney Natl. Bk.( New Orl.) 
Wichita Union Stockyards-_-_- 

Kansas operator 
Will & Baumer Candle Co._- 

Candies and parattfin 
Williams & Co., Inc 

Supplies for industrial 

welding, retrigeration, et 


Williams (The) (J. B.) Co._- 


Manufacture toilet ar c 


Wilmington (Del.) Trust Co. 


Co 


* Details not complete 
t Adjusted for stock dividends 
3 Earlier quotation. Dec. 


19 
22 


21 


19 


20 


70 


47 


0.60 
1.00 
3.00 


0.95 
3.00 


70.09 
1.25 
4.00 


+0.38 


4.00 
1.75 


1.00 
1.75 
2.25 
70.14 
1.10 
0.75 
1.00 
0.70 


0.80 


2.30 


1.00 
1.40 


1.10 
4.00 


2.00 


3.00 


1.00 


4.00 
4.00 


0.80 


1.25 


0.60 


+7.60 


as to possible longer record. 
splits, etc 
31 figure not available. 


Quota- 
tion 
Dec. 31, 
1954 


31% 
106% 


15% 


312% 
19% 


22% 
6% 


23% 


7% 
28% 
43% 


29 
39% 


3% 
20% 


50% 


5% 


31% 
81% 
110 
41 
26 
23 


36 
21% 
14 


24214 
82 


16 
17% 


10% 


182% 
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Approx. 

% Yield 

Based on 

Paymts. to 

Dec. 31, 
1954 


4.7 
3.3 


7.9 


5.1 
5.6 


5.4 
4.1 
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Market Gets Bigger 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- 
secutiv2 12 Mos.to tion 
Years Cash Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid 1954 1954 
Ss 
Winters Natl. Bank & Trust 
SEINE, Ssdscstathc ehh encre-aseanies *30 +0.80 17% 
Wiser Oil Company_________ 37 2.50 3414 
Crude oil & natural gas pro- 
duction 
WJR The Goodwill Station 
(EOOtPORs, Beets) ...<--5cca 25 0.60 12%4 
Detroit broadcaster 
Woodward Governor Co.___-_ 16 1.60 27% 
Speed controls for engines and 
propellers 
Worcester County Trust Co. 
(Mass. ) Se 2.50 60 
York Corrugating Co._______ 20 1.00 15% 
Metal stampings, plumbers’ 
supplies 
vee... &) Cec... @& 4.00 52% 
Licorice paste for tobacco 
Yuba Consol. Gold Fields__. 46 0.15 3% 
California gold dredger 
Zeigler Coal & Coke Co.___- 16 0.60 9% 
Owns mines in Il. & Ky. 
I 11 0.075 7% 


Fireproof building materials 


* Detail 


TABLE Il 


not complete as to possible longer record. 
* Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, et« 











Approx. 
% Yield 
Based on 
Paymts. to 
Dec. 31, 
1954 


4.6 
7.2 


4.7 
5.9 


4.2 
6.3 
7.6 
4.0 
6.5 
1.0 


az LiLLiLidisdsss lee 
OVER-THE-COUNTE 
= a © pe ER 
Consecutive Cash 
DIVIDEND PAYERS 
4 L 4 " 
for 
> 10 YEARS 
>] to L its 
COLL OELEEZ-_/_ LLL LL 
Cash Divs. Approx. 
Including % Yield 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion Paymts. to 
Years Cash Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid 1954 1954 1954 
$ 
li 7 0.45 11% 4.0 
Electrical condensers 
Allied Gas Co... ae ~ eae 6 1.00 50 2.0 
Operating public utility 
American Hospital Supply_-_ 8 120 25% 4.7 
Large variety of hospital supplies 
American-La France-Foamite 7 1.75 26% 6.5 
Fire extinguishers 
American-Marietta Co.______ 7 135 50% 2.7 
Paints, varnishes, enamel, 
lacquers, etc. 
American Vitrified Products 8 1.00 15% 6.5 
Sewer pipe, bricks, tile 
Bancroft (Jos.) & Sons Co.__ i) 0.15 83g 1.8 
Textile manufacturer and 
processor 
Bates Manufacturing Co.____ 9 0.60 13% 46 
Cotton and rayon fabrics 
Bay Petroleum Corp. ion 8 0.375 37% 1.0 
Colorado producer of crude petro- 
leum and its products 
Bayway Terminal -......... 8 0.30 7% 42 
Warehousing 
ae 8 0.80 437% 1.8 
Pum} tanks and valve 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson___- 8 1.40 23% 6.1 
Stee ind wood tanks 
Blue Moon Foods ca 9 0.20 115% 1.7 
Cheese and dairy product 
ponnevilie, Lid. ........<<« 9 0.35 7% 4.7 
Produces potash 
Brockville Tr. & Sav. (Ont.) *9 3.00 +62 48 
Mortgage loan & trust business 
Burgess Battery Co. 5 2.20 27 2 8.0 
Dry cell batteries and battery 
j r cevice 
Camp Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Class A 8 1.40 28% 48 
Paper & board; lumber; turpentine 
Canadian Motor Lamp Co... *8 1.00 +t19% 5.1 
Auto head & tail lamps 
Capitol Records, Inc. £ 5 0.70 12 5.8 
Ehonograph records 
Carlisle Corp encsagil 5 0.50 7 7.1 
Inner tubes, brake lining, bicycle 
tire etc. 
Cascades Plywood Corp.__-_- 8 200 26% 7.7 
2 Vw od 
* Details not complete as to possible longer record 


+ Earlier quotation 


Dec 





31 figure not 
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A Revolution Ahead in Farming 


By ROGER W. BABSON 
Pointing out trend is for large mechanized farms, Mr. Babson 


foresees small, non-progressive 


farmer forced out of business. 


Says recent decline in farm income has hit small farmer hard- 
est, and predicts push-button farming in the distant future. 


Gives advice to 


The small, non-progressive 
farmer is gradually being forced 
out of business. The trend is to- 
ward large mechanized farms. I 
forecast that 
this trend 
will continue. 
T he stubborn 
farmer simply 
cannot com- 
pete, over the 
long-term, 
with the low- 
cost mass-pro- 
duction meth- 
ods of the 
modern me- 
chanized farm. 
He has not 
sufficient land 
and will not buy the necessary 
equipment. 


Roger W. Babson 


Income Decline Hits Small 
Farmers Hardest 


Farm income has declined on 
average about 8% since 1951. This 
decline has been felt by all farm- 
ers, but particularly by the smaill- 
er operators whose costs are high. 
Some have had to close up shop. 
Those in the Dust Bowl area were 
dealt another severe blow recently 
when Federal Crop Insurance was 
discontinued in certain sections. 
Withdrawal of this insurance will 
be felt especially by the small 
marginal farmer. Banks’ which 
heretofore have been willing to 
make loans to marginal farmers 
with crop insurance protection are 
now neither willing nor able to 
risk their depositors’ funds. Some- 
day it may be possible to predict 
and control the weather. This 
should be a great help to the 
farmer, but would apply only to 
production, not to demand. 


Government acreage control has 
helped the small farmer compete 
against his bigger brother to the 
extent that the large mechanized 
operator has been forced to re- 
strict his output. This, however, 
is only a stopgap measure and is 
unfair to the mass-production 
farmer because he cannot make 
full use of his facilities. This re- 
duces his efficiency and ups his 
costs. Someday mechanized farm- 
ers will revolt against this arti- 
ficial restriction in much the same 
manner as the discount houses are 


currently overthrowing the Fair 
Trade laws. 
Push-Button Farming 
Although the day of wholly- 
mechanized farms is still in the 


distant future, some amazing de- 
vices have been developed and are 
now in use. The farmer can now 
push a button to grind, mix, and 
serve feed to a barnful of cows. 
Pushing another button changes 
the feed formula and the machine 


serves the hogs; pushing a third 
button prepares and serves feed 
to the chickens. Talk about the 


big-city automatic restaurants! 


Those who have done chores on a 


farm will readily appreciate the 
time and  back-breaking labor 
these machines save. I| forecast 


that women will supersede men in 
running certain farms. 
Another valuable machine is the 


hay and grain dryer, which 
roughly corresponds to the house- 
wife’s clothes dryer. The dryer 
makes the farmer less dependent 
on the weather and lets him 


harvest at his convenience. It re- 
duces spoilage and gives him more 
value from his crop. In addition, 


there are machines for planting, 
spraying, and harvesting plus 
countless practical gadgets that 


farmers’ sons. 


make farm work more pleasant 
and efficient. 


What Farmers’ Sons Should Do 


I forecast the future is bright 
for farmers who have well-located 
farms and will adopt the new 
equipment, and for the makers of 
this new farm equipment; but I 
fear the days of many stubborn, 


small marginal farmers are 
numbered. Fortunately, the im- 
pact of mechanization will be 


gradual, but this is a problem 
which should be recognized and 
planned for now by the farmer 
and his children. Government 
should get together with industry 
and try to make this transition as 
easy as possible. Farm workers 
especially should face up to the 
situation realistically. 

In industry, the man who finds 
work in his own line diminishing, 
turns to another type of business. 
He frequently does much better 
in the new endeavor. In this con- 
nection, many small farmers and 
farm workers have nothing to 
lose. Most farm people have 


character, courage, and good 
health. They often have the ad- 
vantage of being handy with tools. 
In planning and running their 
farms they have had valuable ad- 
ministrative and supervisory ex- 
perience. What does this all mean? 
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To me it means that one of the 
farmer’s sons or daugthers might 
do well to adopt the new condi- 
tions and remain with the farm: 
but the “hired men” with ambition 
had better get jobs elsewhere. 
Employers may well use the 
“Help Wanted” ads in farm areas 
as job opportunities arise. 


Orville Neely on 
Trip to Chicago Area 


DENVER, Colo. — Orville C. 
Neely of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
renner & 
Beane, is on 
a business 
trip to the 
firm’s Chicago 
office and the 
Chicago fi- 
nancial dis- 
en Oe FS 
Neely will 
return to his 
trading desk 
in Denver in 
about two 4 
weeks viaa ss a j 
“merry Olds- 
mobile” which Orville C. Neely 


he will drive from Detroit. 





Cullman Bros. Partner 

Cullman Brothers, 161 Front 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
on April 28 will admit Lewis B. 
Cullman to partnership. Mr. Cull- 
man will acquire a membership in 
the Exchange. 
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Continued from page 15 


Fallacies of Proponents 
Of Subscription TV 


producing motion pictures and of 
controlling the means of exhibit- 
ing them to the public? 


Whe Collects 10% Tax? 

While on the subject of motion 
victures | cannot refrain from 
mentioning a matter that seems to 
have been carefully avoided in ail 
these discussions, the matter of 
the Federal tax on admissions. 
This tax is imposed (with certain 
exemptions) on admissions to all 
dlaces of entertainment to which 
an admission fee is charged. With 
a box office right in your parlor 
somebody is going to be under an 
sbligation to assume responsibility 
tor the payment and collection of 
the Federal tax of 10%. Here is 
just one more headache (fortu- 
nately not mine) along with the 
trouble and great expense of col- 
Jecting the dollar or two-dollar 
gees that are the freely acknowl- 
edged goal of Pay-to-See TV. 

The arguments of Pay-to-See 
TV as the salvation of educational 
television are so shabby as to be 
unworthy of any serious refuta- 
sion. The propaganda motion pic- 
ture prepared by Zenith shows a 
complex mathematical formula, 
the square root of something or 
ather, the implication being that a 
sufficient number of people in 
eoncentrated markets are going to 
9uy Einstein's theory to guarantee 
the financial solvency of the edu- 
cational stations. 

On reconsidering I find that 
J am an expert on something, I 
am an expert on educational tele- 
vision. Several years ago I became 
me of five incorporators of a 
soundation whose sole purpose 
was to operate an educational 
television station in Nashville, a 
rity with more than the average 
number of schools and colleges. 
That station has never been on the 
air, it probably never will be. The 
trouble lies in programming, in 
tinding and programming enough 
subjects of sufficient interest 
among television viewers to pull 
them away from the programs 
they like to see. How many people 
will listen to a lecture on Plato 
>r an explanation of the new 
science of automation when Jackie 
Gleason is available? 

The Zenith Radio Corporation’s 
last annual report states that only 
ihe movie theatres are opposed to 
cay-as-you-see television. I can 


truthfully say that until just a few 
months ago nobody was opposed 
to it because nobody had been 
awakened to the real public in- 
terest involved. Let me tell you 
of some of the industries and or- 
ganizations and groups that are 
now wholeheartedly opposed to 
this plan, or soon will be, to sub- 
stitute pay television for free tele- 
vision, organizations which are 
now trying to protect their inter- 
ests just as these proponents are 
trying to sell the institution of 
television down the river for their 
own interests: the television net- 
works, the transportation com- 
panies, the retail merchants asso- 
ciations, the restaurant associa- 
tions, the downtown real estate 
associations, the hospitalized vet- 
erans organizations, the shut-ins, 
groups of set owners, and many 
more. 


Sarnoff Has “No Faith in Pay-TV” 


As to the attitude of the tele- 
vision networks, net me tell you 
what David Sarnoff, Chairman of 
RCA-NBC, said at the NARTB 
convention in Los Angeles in 1953: 
“I sincerely believe that pay-as- 
you-see TV will prove to be a 
snare and a delusion. I have no 
faith personally in the _ practic- 
ability of the establishment of that 
kind of service on a national basis. 
From a technical standpoint I do 
not question the practicability of 
scrambling waves at the trans- 
mitter and unscrambling them at 
the receiver. That is no great 
trick. 

“My doubts are based on other 
aspects, social, political, economic 
and artistic. First of all, it would 
be the negation of the philosophy 
on which radio broadcasting has 
been established, freedom to 
listen, and in TV, freedom to look. 
It has become a part of the Amer- 
ican heritage, and I do not think 
it likely to be disturbed. Further- 
more, I have been unable to con- 
ceive how, in a national service 
of pay-as-you-see TV, the com- 
petitive element so important to 
private enterprise can be pre- 
served and at the same time avoid 
government regulation of rates 
and government control of opera- 
tions.” 


The proponents of Pay-to-See 
TV tell you that much entertain- 
ment is now denied the public. 
What entertainment? New movies? 


They are available at the movie 
house just around the corner, 
around any corner, even in those 
towns too smail and too remote 
for a television station. The price 
of admission is usually 40 cents, 
50 cents, not a dollar. What about 
opera, ballet? Let me remind you 
that every Saturday for the past 
15 years during the opera season 
Texaco has paid for advertiser- 
sponsored radio broadcasts of the 
complete Metropolitan opera. It 
must have been profitable to its 
sponsor, otherwise it could not 
have been running so long. 


Goodbye to Free Sports 


Sports? It is well known that 
the only sports blackouts are 
those of baseball, basketball, foot- 
ball, and boxing in the immediate 
vicinity of the live attraction. Ad- 
vertiser-sponsored television now 
brings us important championship 
fights, big games, the World 
Series. The plan of course, as 
openly admitted by the proponents 
of slot-machine TV, is to sell to 
the public the sports events it has 
been seeing free of charge. Broad- 
way plays? Some _ 60 million 
people recently saw “Peter Pan” 
on their free television sets. This 
broadcast turned out to be a good 
investment for the net work, for 
the stations, and for the owners of 
the production. On May 15 Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s stirring opera 
“The Saint of Bleeker Street” will 
be presented in the same fashion. 
All the proponents of toll-TV can 
say is, “We will give you more 
of the same—but not for free.” 

A moment ago I mentioned 
“Slot-machine TV.” In this con- 
nection, may I say that I was 
rather amused to learn on my ar- 
rival in Washington that the dis- 
tinguished Governor and one of 
the distinguished Senators from 
Nevada are the only elected rep- 
resentatives of the people, as far 
as I know, who have urged to 
F.C.C. to approve Pay-to-See 
Television. They claim it would 
greatly benefit residents of Reno, 
Las Vegas and other communities 
in their State. 

Home Slot Machines? 

With all due respect, I am 
prompted to ask whether instal- 
lation of slot-machine TV sets in 
the homes out there might not be 
the fore-runner paving the way 
for installation of actual slot 
machines, or “‘one armed bandits,” 
in Nevada living rooms? 

It might be in order before 
closing this discussion to ask just 
what it is the proponents of Pay- 
As-You-See TV actually want. 


Continued on page 61 





CARPENTER PAPER 


Distributing Activity 


Warehouses and 
Sales Office (s) 


Albuquerque, N.M, 
Amarillo, Texas 
Austin, Texas 

Billings, Montana 
Boise, idaho (s) 
Butte, Montano (s) 
Chicago, Illinois 
Colo. Springs, Cole. (s) 
Dalios, Texes 

Denver, Colorado 

Des Moines, lowa 

El Paso, Texas 

Fort Worth, Texes 
Grend Island, Nebr. 
Great Falls, Mont, 
Horlineen, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Konsos City, Missourl 
Lincoln, Nebroske 

Los Angeles, Colif. 
Lubbock, Texes 
Minnecpolis, Minn. 
Missoula, Montane 
Ogden, Utoh 
Oklohoma City, Okle. 
Omoha, Nebraske 
Phoenix, Arizono (s) 
Pocatello, idoho 
Pueblo, Colorado 

St. Joseph, Missouri (s) 
St. Poul, Minnesote 
Sol? Loke City, Utoh 
Son Antonio, Texos 
Sen Diego, Calif. (s) 
Sen Froncisco, Calif. 
Sen Jose, California (s) 
Sioux City, lowe 
Tepeka, Konsas 





COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Distributors of Paper and 


Manufacturers of Poper Products 


Earnings Summary 


Yeor 
1954 


$68,060,359 $66,567,498 
66,494,222 65,112,946 


Net Sales 
Costs, including Toxes 


Year 
1953 





Net Income from Operations 


Preferred Dividends Paid 


$ 1,566,137 $ 1,454,552 


3,862 36,981 





Net Income from Operations 


Applicable to Common Stock $ 1,562,275 $ 1,417,571 


Per Share 


$2.56 $2.43 











Common Dividends Paid $ 
Per Share 


Common Shares Outstanding, 
December 31 


973,443 $ 


611,030 


914,135 


$1.60 $1.60 


584,184 








Envelope Monutacturing Subsidiary Plants 


Dallas, Texas 
Deaver, Colerade 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Omaha, Nebraske 


Sen Antonio, Texes 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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The World’s 
Market Ge 


Years Cash Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid 


Central Bank & Trust Co. 
(Denver) 
Commerce Natl, Bk. (Toledo) 


Name changed to National Bank 
of Toledo in September 1954 


Conn (G. C.), Ltd 
Top manufacturer of band 
instruments 


Consolidated Dearborn 
Owns office buildings in Chicago 
and Newark 


Consol. Theatres, Ltd., Cl. B 


Montreal & Quebec theatre chain 


Cooper Tire & Rubber Co.- 
Tires and tubes 

Coos Bay Lumber Co 
Lumber manufacturing 

Copeland Refrigeration Corp. 
Refrigerators & air conditioning 

Crampton Manufacturing Co. 
Hardware for plumbing {ixtures, 
refrigerators, kitchen cabinets, 
etc. 


Cumberland Gas Corp 
Operating public utility 


Delta Air Lines, Inc 
Serves Dixie from Chicago to 
Detroit 


Denver Chicago Trucking 
Gt SE HkssVedscanene 
Motor common carrier 


Detroit Aluminum & Brass- 
Bearings and bushings 


Dickey (W.S.) Clay Mfg. Co. 
Sewer and culvert pipes; tiles 
District Theatres 
Operates theatre chain 
Drewry’s Limited U. S. A._- 
Beer and ale; Midwest 
Ducommon Metals & Supply 
Sells tools and industrial supplies 
Emhart Manufacturing Co._- 
Glass industry machinery 
Empire State Oil__-- 
Oil production & refining 
SE Ge Se cenccencneccan 
Crude Oil production 
Erlanger Mills Corp 
Holding Co. (textiles) 


Factor (Max) & Co._- 
Cosmetics 

First-Mechanics Natl. 
of Trenton 


Bank 


Frontier Refining Co._----- 
Petroleum refiner 


Funsten (R. E.) Co 


Pecan shelling 


Gauley Mountain Coal Co._- 
Bituminous producer 


General American Oil 


Crude oil producer 


General Contract Corp 
Bank & insurance holding co. 
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Largest 
ts Bigger 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
No. Con- Extras for 
secutive 12 Mos. to 


Approx. 
% Yield 
Based on 
Paymts. to 
Dec. 31, 
1954 


Quota- 
tion 
Dec. 31, 


4 4 1954 


0.71 17% #£4.1 


“ 
Co vo 


onNtrweeosbsena &© © 


Ko) 


1,2: 
70.23 


0.425 
0.50 
0.57 


0.90 


* Details not complete as to possible longer record. 


+ Adiusted for stock dividends 
t Earlier quotation. Dec. 


splits 
31 figure not available. 


etc. 

















S. D. Fuller & Co. 


In recent months we have originated 
underuritings in the following com- 
panies in growth industries: 


American Alloys Corporation 
Amuranium Corporation 
Associated Food Stores, Ine, 
British Western America 
Lranium Corporation 
Elco Corporation 


Holiday Plastics, Incorporated 
Lee Spring Company, Ine. 
Lunn Laminates, Incorporated 
OR Radio Industries, lune. 
Permachem., Ine. 

Pyramid Electric Company 


Regal Plastic Company 


Write or phone for current information on any of these companies, 


39 Bre 


vadway 


New York 6, N. Y. 


Telephone W Hitehall 3-0066 


7 elets pe: V Y/- 1777 























Cash Divs. Approx. 
Including % Yield 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion Paymts. to 
Years Cash Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid 2 1954 1954 
Genuine Parts Co......-..__ 7 1.00 18% 5.5 
Auto parts distributor 
Glatfelter (P. H.) Co..------ 9 150 34% 43 
Book bond and specialty paper 
Govt. Employees Ins. Co._-_. 7 70.925 6734 1.4 
Auto insurance for Federal 
employees only 
Great Lakes Industries___-_-_- *9 0.10 2% 4.7 
Metal plating and clock man- 
ufacture 
Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co. 
¢ Sk TE eee siete 9 450 26 16.0 
Air conditioning registers and 
furnace regulator 
Hibernia Bank (San Fran.)_. 7 3.00 71 4.2 
Hoffman Electronics Corp... 5 100 28% 3.5 
Radios, TV and phonographs 
Holeproof Hosiery_....-.--- 8 1.00 15% 66 
Hosiery and lingerie 
Hydraulic Press Manufac- 
Eo Ee 5 0.60 14 4.3 
Presses for metal working and 
other industries 
INDIANA GAS & WATER 
oS Ea 9 0.725 15% 4.7 
Gas and water utility 
@ Sce page 44 for advertisement of this company. 
Industrial Brownhoist___-_--~- 9 150 21% #=ii7.i1 
Locomotive crane and pile drivers 
Interstate Bakeries__._._-_-- 7 0.875 25% 3.4 
Bread and cakes; Midwest and 
Pacific Coast 
Interstate Motor Freight 
Se es 1.00 12% 7.8 
Operates 18,400 miles of cer- 
tiftcated routes in 17 states 


—— 


* Details not complete as to possible longer record. 
t Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 
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The World’s Largest 
Market Gets Bigger 
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WILLIAM T. BOWLER & COMPANY 


“ ‘ i.-— @ « 


I. O. O. F. Building 


Bradford, Pa. 


rs 
Telephone 3464 
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Specialists 


in 


Successful 


Stockholder 


Relations 


There is tremendous business-building power in 
a well directed program of STOCKHOLDER 
RELATIONS—especially if it is properly geared 
to attract reader attention—and capable of earn- 
ing for a corporation a “name status” in the 
Securities Community. 


Our methods of handling corporate relations 
with stockholders and with members of the 
financial community are well recognized—as is 
the simplicity with which we present each cli- 
ent’s story to the investment opinion-makers 
across the country. 


If vou would like to see how your company can 
be beneficially helped by our organizc'ion, write 
or call for appointment, 


de wtterSontctinn 


Stockhoider and Financial Relations 
100 Broadway, New York 5S, New York 
WoOrth 4-6056 
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Fallacies of Proponents 
Of Subscription TV 


Certainly not the remote scattered 
market in the far reaches of 
Kansas, not that the market in 
Kansas is less valuable than any 
other but because the expense of 
reaching it is prohibitive. 

Consider a town of 2500 popula- 
tion with say a saturation of 500 
television sets, and assume that 
half of them are tuned to a pro- 
gram that costs $1.00 per cus- 
tomer. Now consider the costs of 
collecting that $250, whether by 
actually visiting the 250 homes 
and taking the coins out of the 
slot machines or by vending coded 
cards at the principal drug stores 
on the public square or by billing 
the customers $1.00 at a time. 
Then figure the added cost to the 
station of actually bringing in the 
program, then the prorata share to 
the Pay-to-See TV network, and 
you will see that the market is 
not worth the effort and the ex- 
pense involved in handling it. 

Perhaps you have been per- 
suaded that No Fee—No See—TV 
is going to devote a morning hour 
for the instruction of young 
mothers on how to give the baby 
a bath, or that choice evening 
hour for a lecture on the Dialogues 
of Plato? Nonsense! The goal of 
the proponents of pay-as-you-see 
TV is to capture the 50 large mass 
markets in this country and to 
pre-empt the choice evening hours 
when the greatest number of dol- 
lars is likely to be put in the slot 
machines. In short, they want to 
be paid by the public for every- 
thing the public wants to see and 
hear. 

My purpose here today has been 
to expose the inherent fallacies in 
the arguments of the proponents 
of subscription television. I have 
tried to present the facts — with 
these facts you may now make 
your own objective judgment. 


S. R. Livingstone Adds 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, Mich. — George G. 
Moye has become affiliated with 
S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & Co., 
Penobscot Building, members of 

the Detroit Stock Exchange. 








TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG ” 
~ 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


Investors in Towmotor’s future know the sound position 
of the Towmotor Corporation over 
pioneered the Fork Lift Truck and is the only exclusive 
manufacturer of constant-powered lift trucks today. 


Our position is unique... 


Diesel fork lift trucks. 


® Towmotor quality is recognized world-wide. 


© Towmotor leadership in engineering and new develop- 


ment is unmatched. 


© 36 years of truck production and sales guarantees sub- 
stantial parts and service volume through our many 


service facilities, both in the United States and abroad. 


All industry is our customer for gasoline, LP-Gas and 


John Folger Appointed 
Ghmn. Republican Nat’! 
Finance Commitice 


John C. Folger, President of Fol- 
ger, Nolan-W. B. Hibbs & Co., 
Inc., Washington, D. C. has been 
appointed Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National '° 
Finance Com- 
mittee. He will 
succeed F, 
Peavey Hef- 
felfinger, Min- 
neapolis grain 
dealer. 

Mr. Folger’s 
appointment 
is effective 
May 7. He 
faces, Mr. Hall 
commented, 
the task of 
“helping the 
party meet the 
financial bur- 
dens of a national convention and 
a Presidential election campaign, 
in addition to our customary ac- 
tivities.” 


Green, Ellis Admits 


Green, Ellis & Anderson, 61 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on April 28 will admit 
James H. Cloud to partnership. 
Mr. Cloud will acquire a mem- 
bership in the Exchange. 


Moore & Schley Admits 


Albert Rothenberg, member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
and Robert Sealy, Jr., on May 1 
will become partners in the New 
York Stock Exchange member 
firm of Moore & Schley, 100 
Broadway, New York City. 


Joins Walston Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


OAKLAND, Calif.— Robert L. 
Ahart has been added to the staff 
of Walston & Co., 408 Fourteenth 
Street. 





—— 








John Clifford Folger 


Arthur Barnwell 
Arthur Barnwell, partner in the 
New York Stock Exchange firm 
of Arthur Barnwell & Co., passed 
away on April 19. 


the years. Towmotor 





Towmotor stock earned $2.7 





Net profit for 1954, 4.9% on sales of $17,538,843. 
9 
Four dividends of 35¢ per share declared in 1954. 


Towmotor Annual Report available on request. 


net per share. 








TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 


1226 E. 152nd St.. Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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40 Years in Street: 
Myers, Pizzini V.-P. 


Elmer E. Myers, a charter mem- 
ber of the Security Traders Asso- 
ciation of New York, celebrates 
his 40th year in the securities 
business by 
announcing 
his appoint- 
ment to Vice- 
President in 
the long es- 
tablished in 
vestment firm 
of B. W. Piz- 
2int 2 Ge. 
Inc., 25 Broad 
Street, New 
York City. 

Mr. Myers 
commenced 
his career in 
Wall Street in 
1915 as a run- 





Elmer E. 
ner with Hodenphyl, Hardy & Co. 


Myers 


where he remained until their 
Gissolution in 1928. Between 1934- 
42 he became head of the Trading 
Department of Sutro Bros. and 
was with them for eight years. 
Since 1947, Mr. Myers has beer. 
associated with George B. Wallace 


& Co. as Sales Manager. He has 
served overseas in both Worle 
War I and II and was recom- 


mended for a field commission in 
Africa in 1943. 


Robert Baker Co. Formed 


(Special to Tue FInanctaL CHRONICLE) 


FT. COLLINS, Colo.—Robert R. 
Baker & Company has been form- 
ed with offices at 155 North Col- 
lege Avenue to engage in the 
securities business. Officers are 
Robert R. Baker, President: Sam 
Day, Vice-President; and F. W. 
Marshall, Secretary - Treasurer. 
Mr. Baker was formerly with Don 
A. Chapin Co. 


Stanley Raskin Opens 


SOUTH MIAMI, FLA.—Stanley 
Raskin is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 6601 
South Dixie Highway. 


W. J. Tobin. Opens~ 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Walter J. Tobin has opened offi- 
ces at 2172 Pacific Avenue to 
engage in a securities business. 


— 


.. AN INVESTMENT FOR TOMORROW 
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Continued from page 61 


The World’s Largest 


Market Gets Bigger 


Year 
Divs. Paid 


Iowa Electric Light & Power 
Co 
Operating public 

Iowa Public Service Co 
Operating public utility 

Iowa Southern Utilities__.-- 
lectricity supplier 

Kent-Moore Organization_-_- 
Service station equipment 

Keyes Fibre Co. 
Paper plates, plastic tra 

Keystone Portland Cement 
Co. 
Manufactures Cement 

Kirsch Co. 
Venetian blinds 

Kuhlman Electric 
Transformers and 
furnaces 

La France Industries, Inc._-- 
Up! oistery 

La Salle Natl. Bk. Chicago) - 

Langendorf United Bakeries 
West Coast baker 

Lea Fabrics aad 
Auto carpet i floor coverings 

Liberty Products Corp._---- 
Aircraft part and equipment 

Liquidometer Corp. 
Makes instrument to 
and regulate liquids 

Lucky Stores, Inc. 


Retail food chain in 
northern California 


Marmon-Herrington Co, _ ~~ 
Heavy duty trucks 

Maryland Casualty Co.____-- 
Diversified imsurance 

Maxson (W. L.) Corp. 


Electro-mechanical & electronics 
apparatus 


Meadow Brook Natl. 
(Freeport, N. Y.) 
Mechanical Handling 
tems, Inc. Z 
Manuiactures conveyors 
Michigan Gas & Electric 
Operating public utility 

Minneapolis Gas Co 
Natural gas distributor 
Mission Dry Corp. . 
Conceitrated citru fruit 

Missouri Edison Co 
Operating public utility 


utliity 


Co. = 


metal melting 


measure 


Bank 


Sys- 


juices 


Moore-Handley Hardware —~ 
Hardware wholesaler 

Morgan Engineering Co.__- = 
Produces mill crane 

National Bank of 
(Ohio) 
Formerly Commerce 
Bank (Toledo) Name 
in September 1954. 

Naticnal Gas & Oil Corp. 
Naturai gus and 
grade crude oil 

National Motor Bearings Co. 
Manufacture oil seais 

National Tank Co. . 
Equipment for oil and gas fields 

Nelson (N. O.) Co.__- diene 
Wholesaler of plumbing & other 
supplies 


New England Gas & Electric 


Owning investments in several 
operating utility companies 


New England Lime Co 
Lime manufacturing 

New York Water Service 
Corp. Se 

Norfolk Southern Ry. Co.___ 
Common carrier by rail 

Norris-Thermador Corp. 
Pressed metal products 

North American Refractories 
Fire brick & refractory materials 


Northeastern Ins. of Hartford 
Diversified insurance 


Northwestern Public Service 
Electric and gas public utility 


Old Ben Coal Corp 


Bituminou 


etc. 


Toledo 


National 
changed 


Pennsylvania 


coal producer 


Oxford Electric Corp. 
Radio, TV speaker: 


transformers 
and miniature 


incandescent lamps 
Oxford Paper Co. 


Makes high grade paper for books 
and magazines 

Pacific Intermountain Exp.__ 
Motor freight; Western States 


ous 
* Details not 
* Adiusted for 
p P! é in stoc} 


No. Con- 
secutive 


Cash Dec. 31, 


8 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
Extras for 
12 Mos. to 


Quota- 
tion 
Dec. 31, 


1954 1954 


$ 
1.20 24% 
70.70 §=16 

120 21% 
100 12% 


2.00 35 


71.34 
0.80 
70.57 


0.40 


2.00 
1.80 


2.00 
1.25 


0.60 


0.40 
1.25 


p0.40 


70.725 48% 
0.45 7 
71.31 37% 
1.20 
0.20 
0.70 
0.45 
1.20 


1.50 


0.60 


1.00 
1.875 
1.40 


1.00 


1.00 


0.20 
1.45 


1.10 
1.20 
0.33% 


0.90 
0.30 


0.15 


1.30 


71.90 


comp'ete as to possible longer record 
tock dividends, splits. etc. 


Approx. 
% Yield 
Based on 
Paymts. to 
Dec. 31, 
1954 


49 
4.4 
5.7 
8.2 
5.7 


5.1 
5.5 
3.9 


5.2 


6.4 
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Cash Divs. 
Including 
No. Con- Extrasfor Quota- 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion 
Years Cash Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Divs. Paid © 1954 


Pacific Power & Light----~-- 5 
Paragon Electric Co. - 7 
Automatic time controls 
Parker Appliance Co. 
Hydraulic and fluid 
ponents—industria|! 


0.921% 24% 
1.00 18% 


-— oe 100 14% 

system com- 

and aircraft 

Pennsylvania Engin’g Corp._ 
Steel mills; oil refineries; 
chemical plants 

Permanente Cement Co._- 
Cement and gypsum products 
manufacture 


71.06% 23% 


Philadelphia Dairy Products 
Milk and allied products 
Pickering Lumber Corp. 

California, Louisiana and 
holding 
Porter (a. K.) Co. (Pa.).... 
Industrial pumps; steam 
locomotive equipment 
Portland General Electric 
Electric utility 
Portsmouth Steel Corp. 
Own ubstanti 
Cleveland-Clif! 
Steel Corp 
relate 
Pyremid “iectric Co. 


Electronic con 


Texas 


interests in 
Iron Co., Detroit 
and companies in 
1 fiele 
r0.7 
ponents 
Queen Anne Candy Co. 
Bar and bulk candy 
Red Top Brewing, Class A__ 
Cincinnati brewer 
Reeves-Ely Laboratories 


Electronic device 


0.10 
0.20 
0.20 


River Brand Rice Mills 
Leading rice miller & packager 

Robbins & Myers, Inc.- 
Electric motor 
ctc. 

Royal Dutch Petroleum (NY) 
Affiliated with producers of many 
nations 

Russell (F. C.) 
Metal doors and 
windows 

Seattle Gas Co. sibel 
Heat and fuel supplied 

Seneca Falls Machine Co.___ 
Machine Tool 

Sorg Paper 
Su) phite, 


1.29 


4.45 


, generators, fans, 


71.12 


Co. 


screens; 


. 70.74 


storm 
70.40 


0.30 


Co. 
Kraft and 


. 0.45 

rag papers 

Southdown Sugars, Inc.- 
Operates Louisiana sugar 
plantation 

Southeastern Public Service 
Natural gas supplier 

Southwest Natural Gas Co._- 


Southern natural gas 


70.75 


0.80 


0.20 

supplicr 

Southwestern Elec. Service 
Electricity upplier 

Southwestern States Tel. Co. 
Operating public utility 

State Loan & Finance, Cl. A 
Loat ind iness, 
Southern 


Stern & Stern Textiles 
Silk, rayon & nylon fabrics 
Strawbridge & Clothier 


Large Philadelphia department 
store 


Sees Be Geiss n 


Pharmaceutical products 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp. 
Propane gas distributor 
Taylor Instrument Cos.___-- *9 
Thermometers, barometers 
TELE - ELECTRONICS 
FUND, INC. 
Open-end mutual investment co. 
@ See page 419 for advertisement of this company. 
Temco Aircraft Corp 7 70.60 
Airplane manufacture 
Tenn., Ala. & Georgia Ry. Co. 8 
Freight carrier 
Tennessee Gas Transmission— 8 
8 


0.99 19% 


112 18% 


0.60 14 
finance bu 
State 


0.80 91% 


_ 70.9875 233% 


085 20% 


120 22% 


71.5375 63% 


e0.75 10.62 


Natural gas transmission 


Tennessee Products & Chem. 
Mfg. chemicals, ferro alloys, pig 
iron and building material 

Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp. - — 
Operates natural gas pipelines 

Toro Manufacturing Corp._-- 
Power driven mowers 


Union Lumber Co 
California redwood 

United Brick & Tile_- 
Various types of brick; drain tile 

United Piece Dye Works- 
Fabric dyeing, printing and fin- 
ishing 

U.S.Spring & Bumper Co._- 
Wide variety metal prods. 


8 

Upper Peninsula Power. ° 7 
7 

93 


Operating public utility in Mich. 
Utah Southern Oil 
Oli and gas. producer 
Van Camp Sea Food Co. 
Cans tuna and other fish 


Co. 


t comp'ete as to possible longer recor 


k dividends, splits, etc. 
in May, 1954 


OCK 
ck in January, 


1954. 


Approx. 
% Yield 
Based on 
Paymits. to 
Dec. 31, 
1954 
3.8 


5.4 
6.7 


4.5 


3.2 


. . Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Cash Divs. 
Including 
Extras for 
secutive 12 Mos. to 


Approx. 
%. Yield 
Based on 
Paymts. to 


No. Con- Quota- 


tion 


Years Cash Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31 
1954 
$ 


Divs. Paid 1954 1954° 


Vanity Fair Mills 1.20 
Lingerie 


oe 2.75 3 4.5 
Sand, gravel and lime products 

Warner & Swasey Co._~____ 1.25 Ly, 72 
Machine tools, carth moving ma- 
chines, textile machinery, etc. 

Weber Showcase & Fixture_ 
Store fixt., soda fountains 

Western Light & Tel.____--- 
Supplies electric, gas, water and 
telephone service 

Wisconsin Hycro Electric Co. 
Operating public utility 

Wisconsin Power & Light-__. 
Electricity supplier 

Wood (Alan) Steel Co.__ : 7 
Production includes stainless steel 

Younker Bros._-_-_. *§ 


Department stores in Midwest 


15% 78 


0.40 6.8 


1.60 Y, 5.8 


1.00 6.0 


9 1.24 48 


+0.3325 13 


2.00 


mp’ete as to pnossib'e 


tock dividends, splits, 


Difference Between Listed 
and 


Over-the-Counter Trading 


The exchange market is often referred to as 
an auction market because a stock exchange 
provides a focal point for the concentration of 
bids and offerings of potential purchasers and 
sellers for all securities listed on it. Genuine auc- 
tion marketing in a security cannot be main- 
tained, however, unless there is sufficient activ- 
ity in it. 

In those cases where less active securities are 
traded on an exchange, it devolves upon the stock 
specialist for each particular stock to create a 
market, in the absence of sufficient public orders 
to buy or sell, by, in effect though not in strict 
parlance, putting in an order for his own account. 
In other words, if you wanted to sell 100 shares 
of XYZ stock and the specialist had no order from 
anyone else to buy that stock, he himself would 
be expected to enter a reasonable bid on his own. 
The continuity of any market thus created is 
largely dependent upon his financial resources 
and his willingness to thus risk his own money. 


The Over-the-Counter Market 


On the Over-the-Counter Market the situation 
is quite different. Here there are a tremendous 
number of dealer firms from coast to coast that 
interest themselves in making a market for un- 
listed and some listed stocks and bonds. Most of 
them can communicate with each other instan- 
taneously through private telegraph wires or 
other facilities at their disposal. 


Thus many over-the-counter dealer-brokers in 
New York, for instance, will be doing business 
throughout the day with other dealer-brokers in 
Boston, New Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and other 
cities from coast to coast. As an integral part of 
their operations dealer-brokers stand ready to 
buy and sell substantial quantities of the securi- 
ties they are “quoting” and maintain inventories 
in them. Some firms, of course, choose to act 
solely as brokers and not dealers. 


Because of competition, the spread between the 
bid and the asked figures on more active stocks 
is quite narrow. In less active stocks the over-the- 
counter dealer must find contra-orders if he does 
not wish to assume inventory positions in the 
securities involved. It is his business to know 
which other dealers in all parts of the country 
might have a buying interest in a given security. 











The World’s Largest 
- Market Gets Bigger 


One, five, ten, fifty or more over-the-counter 
dealers in different parts of the country may 
interest themselves in “making a market” for a 
given unlisted security. Prospects known to the 
first dealer, or known to those other dealers he 
contacts (either locally or in other cities), may 
often include individuals who are believed to 
have a buying or selling interest in the instant 
security, or investors who might be induced to 
buy. 

The process of constantly seeking out buyers 
and sellers is characteristic of the Over-the- 
Counter Market. 

A major characteristic, too, of the ‘counter’ 
market is negotiation. If a gap in price exists 
after a prospect is found, the transaction doesmot 
die. Instead negotiation ensues. The mere €xist- 
ence of a buy or sell order is the incentivg*for 
the “counter” dealer to find the opposite. “The 
Over-the-Counter Market thus has no physical 
limitations. 

As a practical matter, though, individuals in 
any city of 100,000 or more can frequently pick 
up a phone and call a dealer-broker and get an 
execution on an order for an unlisted security 
momentarily—often while the call is progressing. 

Some ‘‘counter’’ dealers sell directly to invest- 
ors themselves. In other cases they may have a 
dealer following throughout the country consist- 
ing of retail firms that are always looking for 
securities that present good values to sell to their 
investor clientele. 

Numerous exchange firms also deal in over-the- 
counter securities and any that do not must buy 
from or sell to an over-the-counter dealer to exe- 
cute customers’ orders for unlisted securities. 

Many listed securities, too, are sold over-the- 
counter when the blocks are too large to make a 
quick orderly sale on an exchange possible. 

An investor need not concern himself with the 
intricacies enumerated above, since his dealer- 
broker will obtain current market quotations on 
any over-the-counter stock or bond, and handle 
all details of purchase and sale. 

The longer trading day in the Over-the-Counter 
Market is often a distinct advantage to the in- 
vestor. On an exchange, securities can only be 
sold in New York between the hours of 10:00 and 
3:30; in the Midwest between 9:00 and 2.30, and 
on the West Coast between the hours of 7:00 and 
2:30. However, in most instances unlisted securi- 
ties can be sold any time between 9:00 and 5:00 
in the Midwest, and on the West Coast it’s even 
longer than that. Dealer-brokers in the Over-the- 
Counter Market there are on the job from 7:00 in 
the morning until 5:00 in the afternoon. 


Stock Exchange Commission Rates vs. 


Counter Dealer Charges 


When an exchange-broker executes an order 
for you in an exchange-listed stock, he tells you 
the cost price as well as the amount of his com- 
mission on your confirmation slip. On the other 
hand the over-the-counter dealer more often than 
not buys from and sells to you “as principal” or 
on a “net” basis as it is termed in the parlance 
of the securities business. This means his profit 
or loss is included in the price he quotes you and 
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there is no commissicn charge shown on his con- 
firmation. The over-the-counter dealer usually 
acts just as a merchant does in other lines of busi- 


ness. In other fields when you buy a set of dining 
room furniture, a fountain pen or what have you, 


the merchant sells it to you at a flat price and 
does not add any commission thereto. So with the 
“counter” dealer. 

It is true that exchange commission rates more 
often than not are lower than the profit rates 
over-the-counter dealers are obliged to operate 
on. An important reason for this is the fact that 
the services of the over-the-counter dealer, be- 
sides frequently necessitating his taking the risk 
of an inventory position, include the extensive 
searching for matching bids and offers from 
potential buyers and sellers. 

When a security is taken from the Over-the- 
Counter Market and listed on a stock exchange, 
over-the-counter dealers ordinarily lose interest 
in it, for they cannot make a profit trading in it 
at rates comparable to the commission charges 
of exchange firms. Though the ‘“‘counter’”’ dealers’ 
profit rates may be somewhat higher, they may 
afford investors “better” prices than the less 
expensive service of exchanges. 


Values 

For one thing, the basic fact is that the price 
of over-the-counter stocks is not swollen by the 
premium the public is ordinarily willing to pay 
for exchange-listed securities. Then, too, active 
listed stocks and the exchange stock ticker sys- 
tem provide a ready vehicle for speculation and 
tend to center buying and selling decisions on 
short-term price swings in lieu of “real’’ economic 
values. Many apparently buy stocks according to 
hoped-for price movement and not for true invest- 
ment purposes, their interest being merely 
“where is the price going and when.” 


The mere fact that under the “exchange auc- 
tion-specialist system” the spread between bid 
and ask prices is close or narrow is no indication 
that the investor gets good value when he buys 


or that the seller obtains a price in keeping with 
the intrinsic value of the stocks he wishes to sell. 
Intelligent investors are quick to recognize the 
fact that prices and values are two totally dif- 
ferent things. 

As pointed out before, the assumption of inven- 
tory positions is an integral part of the over-the- 
counter dealers’ task. They must take the initia- 
tive in assuming such positions. Although they 
must be aware of and responsive to the foibles 
of their customers, they cannot without unwar- 
ranted hazard buy securities for inventory pur- 
poses unless they take cognizance of basic eco- 
nomic values. 

Basic economic values may appear somewhat 
elusive, but they are nonetheless real. They con- 
sist of mathematical and non-mathematical ele- 
ments. Some insight as to the real value of a stock 
may be gained by checking such things as its 
earnings and dividend records, book value and 
liquidating value. But the first three of these are 
tied to the past, and subject to the fact that 
accounting is an inexact science. And liquidating 
value may be largely of academic significance, 
if the corporation is going to continue in exist- 
ence. The anticipated future average annual net 


income of a corporation may be capitalized nu- 


merically, but not without reference to many 
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non-numerical concepts. These include the acu- 
men, initiative, imagination and forcefulness of 
the officers and directors of the corporation. 
Speculation as to how the present and possible 
future products of a corporation will fare on the 
markets may be handled numerically only to a 
certain extent. 

When an individual consistently purchases 
stocks without regard to basic economic values, 
he may at times make money, but sooner or later 
he will book losses. And although he may remain 
“in the market” for an extended period, he can- 
not do so after his capital is exhausted. 


So it is with the over-the-counter dealer. If he 
habitually assumes inventory positions at prices 
out of line with basic economic values, the eco- 
nomic forces will in due time exhaust his capital 
and drive him from the scene. For survival he 
must be cognizant of the elements, listed above, 
which are determinants of the real value of the 
securities in which he is taking inventory posi- 
tions. His prices cannot consistently be out of 


line with real values. Particularly in regard to the 
non-numerical elements which go into the mak- 


ing of the real value of a security in which he is 
to assume a position, he must, as a general rule, 
have knowledge superior to that of the lay trader. 

Therefore, an important contribution of over- 
the-counter dealers who take important inventory 
positions results from the fact that their market 
pricing must be influenced definitely by intrinsic 
corporate value factors. They must stress value 
consciousness over quotation consciousness. 

Officers and directors of the 14,000 banks and 
the major insurance companies of the country 
when buying or selling their own institution’s 
stock for their own account do so almost entirely 
through over-the-counter dealers. Investment 
officers of these institutions, too, are continually 
buying and selling government, municipal and 
corporation bonds and stocks through “counter” 
dealers for the account of their banks and com- 
panies. 

Just as you get good or indifferent treatment 
and values from both large and small stores in 
other lines of business, so it is with over-the- 
counter dealers. It is not necessary for a firm to 
have a million dollars to be thoroughly trust- 
worthy and to have good judgment with respect 
to investment values. Just be sure the over-the- 
counter firm or individual dealer you contemplate 
doing business with has a good reputation. 

It is no exaggeration to say that both exchanges 
and the Over-the-Counter Market are vital to our 
economic life. Through the medium of stocks and 
bonds idle capital of individuals, banks, institu- 
tions and the like flows into trade and industry 
and makes it possible for business to obtain the 
wherewithal with which to provide jobs for ever 
more workers at ever less human effort and at 
ever more renumeration. Savings thereby become 
an asset to society and not a problem. The beauty 
of it is that the capital needs of both big and 
small business alike can be thus served. 

If it were not for the exchanges and Over-the- 
Counter Markets, investors of all types would find 
it almost impossible to quickly retrieve the capital 
they put at the disposal of governments, munici- 
palities or corporations. This is one of the many 
reasons why it is socially important that those 


engaged in the investment business thrive. j ) 
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News ABOUT BANKS 
AND BANKERS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 





Frederick R. Kappel, President 
of Western Electric Company, has 
been elected to the Advisory 
Committee of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the 
Chemical 
Corn Ex- 

«hange Bank 

ef New York 

it was 
nouncedon 
April 21, by 
NW. Baxte: 
Jackson, 
Chairman 
Mr. Kappel! 
also serves on 
the boards ot 
Bell Tele- 
phone Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 
Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company, 195 Broad- 
way Corporation, Tne Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Co. of 
Baltimore City, The Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Company, 
etc. 

The opening of its mewest 
downtown office, at Thomas and 
Church Streets, by Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank was announced 
on April 27 by Mr. Jackson. 
Modernly equipped tor every 
banking service, the new office 1s 
located in the recently completed 
State Insurance Building. This 
office houses the facilities and 
staff formerly located at 320 
Broadway. Kenneth A. Durham, 
Vice-President, is in charge. 


an- 


Frederick R. Kappel 


The appointment of James B. 
Agnew and Frederick Gidge as 
Assistant Vice-Presidents of Man- 
wfacturers Trust Company of 
New York was announced on 
April 25 by Horace C. Flanigan, 
President. Mr. Agnew joined the 
bank in 1937 and was appointed 
an Assistant Secretary in 1950. 
During World War II he served 
in the Air Transport Command 
for four years. Mr. Agnew is as- 
signed to the Fifth Avenue Office, 
43rd Street and Fifth Avenue. In 
1925 Mr. Gidge joined the Chat- 
ham Phenix National Bank & 
Trust of New York which merged 
with Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany in 1932. He is assigned to 
the bank’s Securities Department 
and has been an Assistant Secre- 
tary since 1943. 


As of April 27, President Flani- 
@an announced the appointment 
of Clarence W. Frank, Edward E. 
Zariot, Helmuth T. Swenson. and 
F. Milton Wiegman as Trust Of- 
ficers of Manufacturers’ Trust 
“Company. Mr. Frank is a graduate 
of New York University and also 
the Graduate School of Business 
Administration at N. Y. U. He 
joined the bank in 1934 and was 
zppointed an Assistant Trust Of- 
dicer in 1951. Mr. Loriot came to 
Manufactures Trust in 1928 and 
Was advanced to an Assistant 
Trust Officer in 1950. Mr. Swen- 
#0n has been with the bank since 
1933. He was appointed an As- 
sistant Trust Officer in 1944. Mr. 
Wiegman joined the Trust Com- 
pany in 1929. He attended New 
York University and was ap- 
pointed an Assistant Trust Officer 
in 1950. 


Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York announces the appoirt- 
ment of Jolin B. Goodwin as a 
Vice-President and of Frank O. 
Sandstrom es a Second Vice- 
President. Both were with the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company 
prior to its recent merger. Guar- 
anty Trust Company has assigned 
them to commercial banking ac- 
tivities in the Middle West. 


The election of Samuel D. May 
as a member of the Advisory 
Board of the Yorktown Oftice of 
The Marine Midiand Trust Com- 
pany of New York was announced 
on April 20 by George C. Textor, 
President. Mr. May is Executive 
Vice President and Treasurer and 
a director of Diana Stores Cor- 
poration 

The stockholders of the Fed- 
eration Bank and Trust Compary, 
New York, at a special meeting 
held on April 21 approved the 
following actions: 

(1) Designating the Bank’s 
proposed new office in the Coli- 
seum at 10 Columbus Circle, New 
York, N. Y., as its Main Office. 
The present Office at 461 Eighth 
Avenue, thereafter to be contin- 
ued as a branch office. The Coli- 
seum will be ready for occu- 
pancy about March 1, 1956. 

(2) The issuance and sale of an 
additional 58,000 shures of Capi- 
tal Stock of the Bank at $20 per 
share, making a total of 348,000 
shares, or total capital funds of 
approximately $7,200,009. The 
stockholders are to receive rights 
to purchase the stock on a pro 
rata basis of one share of new 
stock for each five shares held. 
The rights will be issued to stock- 
holders of record April 28, and 
will expire on May 20, 1955. 


Isadore Weckstein has been 
named Vice-President of Com- 
mercial State Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, it was an- 
nounced by Jacob Leichtman, 
President. Mr. Weckstein was for- 
merly President of Metrepolitan 
Industrial Bank which recently 
merged with Commercial State. 

He joined Metropolitan Indus- 
trial Bank as a Vice-President in 
1941 and was elected President in 
1952. Previous to his association 
with the Bank, Mr. Weckstein was 
Treasurer of McKinley Hoyt 
Corp., investment firm. 


The boards of directors of the 
First Suffolk National Bank of 
Huntington, Long Island, N. Y., 
The First National Bank of Lin- 
der hurst, Long Island, N. Y. and 
The First National Bank of Islip, 
Long Island, N.Y., have unani- 
mously approved agreements to 
consolidate under the charter of 
the Huntington bank, it was an- 
nounced on April 21. The con- 
solidation requires the affirma- 
tive vote of the stockholders of 
the three banks and the approval 
of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Washington, D. C. All of 
the officers and employees of the 
Linderhurst and Islip banks have 
been invited to become officers 
and employees of the consolidated 
bank, which will continue to op- 
erate the present premises in 
Lindenhurst and Islip, as well as 
the other offices of the First Suf- 
folk National Bank in Huntington, 
Amityville, Babylon, East North- 
port and Northport. 

The consolidated bank will have 
total resources of approximately 
$72,000,000 and toal capital funds 
and reserves of over $5,600,000. 
When announcing the proposed 
consolidation on April 21, George 
A. Heaney, President of the First 
Suffolk National Bank, Edward 
B. Concannon and Clifton E. 
Schlemmer, Presidents of the Lin- 
denhurst and Islip banks respec- 
tively, indicated their feeling that 
the consolidation is in the best in- 
terests of poth the stockholders 
of the institutions and the resi- 
dents and businessmen of the 
communities they serve. In March 
the Babylon National Bank of 


Babylon merged with the First 
Suffolk National Bank of Hunt- 
ington which is said to be the 
largest bank in Suffolk County 
and the third largest on Long 
Island, outside of New York City. 
References to the merger of the 
Babylon National Bank appeared 
in these columns Jan. 27 page 530 
and March 24, page 1386. 
% % % 


Ralph T. Tyner, Jr., President 
of Natienal Bank ef Westchester, 
at White Plains, N. Y., has an- 
nounced the election of three men 
to the position of Assistant Cash- 
ier of the bank. They are Frank 
A. Casarella of the White Plains 
Office, William A. Deyoe of the 
Installment Loan Department in 
New Rochele, and Thomas F. Tax- 
ter of the Tarrytown Office. Mr. 
Casarella, who jointed the staff 
of the then Peoples National Bank 
& Trust Company of White Plains 
in 1950, was appointed an Admin- 
istrative Assistant in January 
1954. Mr. Casarella was with the 
United States Army during World 
War II for three years, principally 
in Europe and North Africa. Mr. 
Deyoe has been associated with 
the Consumer Credit Department 
of the bank since 1950, having 
started at that time in the former 
New Rochelle Trust Company. 
Previous to joining the bank, Mr. 
Deyoe had been branch manager 
of a small loan company in West- 
chester. He started his experience 
in the consumer credit field with 
the Irving Trust Company of 
New York. Mr. Taxter has been 
with the Tarrytown National 
Bank & Trust Company, now Na- 
tional Bank of Westchester, since 
1947. He has been head teller 
there since 1950. Prior to World 
War II, he was with The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. 

*% i: aa 

Edwin A. Krais of Pelham, 
N. Y., Assistant Treasurer of The 
County Trust Company of White 
Plains, N. Y., completed 35 years 
of service on April 21. Mr. Krais 
started as a bookkeeper with The 
Mount Vernon Trust Company, 
N. Y., and from 1934 until he be- 
came an officer in 1942 he was 
Credit Manager. He has been an 
Assistant Treasurer of The 
County Trust Company since 1952, 
when County Trust merged with 
The Mount Vernon institution. 

Incident to the merger of the 
Merchants National Bank in 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., inio the State 
Bank of Albany, N. Y., the latter 
has been authorized to establish 
a branch office as of April 18, in 
the quarters of the Merchants Na- 
tional in Plattsburg, according to 
advices made available by the 
New York State Banking Depart- 
ment. 

a: % * 

A merger of the First National 
Bank of Old Ferge, N. Y., with 
common stock of $50,000, into the 
Oneida National Bank & Trust 
Ce. of Utica, N. Y., with common 
stock of $1,000,000 was effected as 
of March 31 under the charter and 
title of the Oneida National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Utica. At the ef- 
fective date of the merger, the 
enlarged bank had a capital of 
$1,067,500, in 53,375 shares of 
common stock, par value $29 each: 
surplus of $2,700,000 and undivided 
profits and reserves of not less 
than $1,378,550. The Old Forge 
bank becomes the “Old Forge 
Branch” of the Oneida National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Utica. 

The directors, officers, and staff 
of Brattleboro Trust Company of 
Brattleboro, Vt., incident to the 
opening of its new office, issued 
invitations to the inspection of 
new office, an open house having 
been arranged on April 26 and 
27, from five to nine o'clock for 
the purpose. Henry Z. Persons is 
President of the trust company, 
which has total resources of $7,- 
660,648. 
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Trust Company of Summit, N. J., 
has increased its capital from 
$200,000 to $300,000, effective April 
19. The increase resulted trom 
the sale of $50,000 of new stock, 
and a $50,000 stock dividend. 


The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System has an- 
nounced that the Community 
Trust Co. of Bloomfield, N. J. a 
State bank member of the Re- 
serve System, was absorbed on 
March 21 by the National Newark 
& Essex Banking Company of 
Newark, N. J., the cffice of the 
Community Trust thereupon hav- 
ing become a branch of the Na- 
tional Newark & Essex Banking 
Company. 


The First National Bank of 
Natrona, Pa., with common capi- 
tal of $125,)G0 was ansorbed as of 
Feb. 11, by the Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


As of March 18 the Charleston 
National Bank of Charleston, 
W. Va., reported a capital ot $3,- 
000,000, increased from $1,500,000 
by a stock dividend of $1,590,000. 


Both as a result of a stock divi- 
dend and the sale of new stock, 
the Midland National Bank of 
Midland, Mich., has increased its 
capital from $234,009 to $315,000. 
The amount added to the $234,000 
capital through the new stock is- 
sue was $58,500; while the stock 
dividend declared was $23,400. 
The enlarged capital became ef- 
fective on Feb. 25. 


The Jackson City Bank & Trust 
Company, of Jackson, Mich., a 
State member of the Federal Re- 
serve System, absorbed the Com- 
mercial & Savings Bank of Al- 
bion, Mich., on March 2, (also a 
State member) and changed its 
title to City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. A branch was established 
by the latter in the former loca- 
tion of The Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Effective April 13 the First Na- 
tional Bank at Orlande, Fla., in- 
creased its canital frora $1,000,000 
to $1,200,000 by the sale of $200,- 
000 of new stock. 


The Broward National Bank of 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., inncreased 
its capital from $1,000,000 to $1,- 
200,000 effective March 31 by the 
Sale of $200,000 of new stock. 


The Hibernia National Bank of 
New Orleans, La., played host on 
the afternoon of April 13 to the 
entire personnel of its four branch 
offices marking the inauguration 
of “Branch-Day-at-the-Main-Of- 
fice.” In commenting on this first 
get-together of branch office em- 
ployees at the main office. Wal- 
lace M. Davis, President of The 
Hibernia National, said: “The plan 
of the ‘Branch-Day-at-the-Main- 
Office’ was conceived with the 
idea of uniting the Hibernia 
Banking family on a more per- 
sonal basis. We felt that because 
of the long distance between some 
of our branch offices and the 
main office and because of the in- 
ability of the branch office per- 
sonnel to spend much time at the 
main office ‘Branch-Day’ would 
serve as an excellent means to get 
better acquainted.” The branch 
offices of The Hibernia National 
serve four communities in New 
Orleans and are located at: Caton 
and Frenchmen Streets: Magazine 
and General Pershing Streets: 
Canal Street and South Carroll- 
ton Avenue, and St. Charles and 
Louisiana Avenue. 
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As of March 24 the Cit'zens 
National Bank of Denison, Texas, 
increased its capital from $200,- 
000 to $300,000, the $100,000 addi- 
tion having been brought about 


by a $50,000 stock dividend and 
the sale of $50,000 of new stock. 
ae es te 


William D. Bower, Junior Vice- 
President and Manager of the 
Wilmington branch of Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank 
of Les Angeles, Calif., since 1930, 
has been elected to the postion 
of Vice-President by the board ef 
Directors. Roy A. Britt, President 
of Citizens National, announced 
that Mr. Bower in his new capac- 
ity, will continue to serve as a 
regional officer in the Wilming- 
ton area. He will also serve the 
South Bay region at Redondo 
Beach where Citizens will open a 
new branch at 1624 South Pacific 
Coast Highway early in the sum- 
mer. 

as : % 

The First Western Bank and 
Trust Company of San Francisco, 
has received permission to open 
an office in Sacramento, T. P. 
Coats, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, recently announced. He 
said both the State Superintend- 
ent of Banks and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation had 
approved ihe First Western’s ap- 
plication to enter the State’s 
capitol city. Opening plans are 
well advanced, Mr. Coats said. 
Initially, the bank’s Sacramento 
office will te located in leased 
quarters at 1005 J Street, in the 
Financial Building, but eventually 
the bank will build on its own 
site in the same vicinity. Sacra- 
mento is the sixth largest city in 
the State, with a population cur- 
rently estimated at acout 160,000, 
and is both ihe state capitol and 
the county seat. 

Mr. Coats also announced early 
in April that First Western’s 
stockholders had fully subscribed 
for the 300,000 additional shares 
of the bank’s capital stock which 
was offered pro rata at $40 a 
share to all shareholders of rec- 
ord Feb. 28. The subscription 
provided the bank with $12,000,- 
000 of additional capital, raised its 
combined capital and surplus to 
$57,000,000, and the number of 
shares outstanding to 2,100,000. 
The stock is on a $1.60 annua 
dividend pasis, payable 40 cents a 
share quarterly. 

* % ue 

Angle California National Bank 
of San Franciseo. Calif., will be- 
gin construction of a new branch 
office at Railroad Avenue and 
East seventh Strect in Pittsburg, 
Calif., in about three weeks, Paul 
E. Hoover, President, announced 
on April 18. It is expected that 
construction will take approxi- 
mately six months and that the 
new office will be ready for op- 
eration early in November. The 
new branch will be Anglo’s 43 
office in Nerthern and Central 
California, and Pittsburgh the 27 
community in which Anglo has 
one or more offices. 


Form Income Managers 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.— 
Income Managers, Incorporated, 
has been formed with offices at 
41-43 Crescent Street, to engage 
in a securities business. 


W. J. Kelley Opens 


SCARSDALE, N. Y. — W. J. 
Kelley is conducting a securities 
business from offices at Scarsdate 
Manor North. 


E. D. Larkin Opens 


BALLSTON SPA, N. Y.—Edgar 
D. Larkin is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from oifices here. 


James Leff Opens 


James J. Leff has formed James 
J. Leff & Company with offices at 
254 West 54th Street, New York 
City, to engage in a securities 
business. 


Frederick Ross 


Frederick R. W. Ross, New 
York investment broker, passed 
away April 21. 
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There is a somewhat tardy but 
increasing awareness on the part 
of state banking departments and 
legislators that bank stocks fill 
a need as investment media for 
savings banks, trust and pension 
funds, and similar fiduciary ac- 
counts. This is particularly true 
now that the banks are so care- 
fully hedged about by regulations 
and supervision to a degree that 
was not present, let us say, in the 
1920’s when bank stocks were 
bought for their speculative ap- 
peal. 

Back in those days security 
affiliates were common adjuncts 
of the banks, and, with the bull 
markets that were then in high 
gear, the affiliates accounted for 
a larger proportion of the bank’s 
earnings. Indeed, in the case of 
New York’s First National Bank 
profits from the bank’s security 
subsidiary paid the major portion 
of the stockholders’ dividends for 
a number of years. 











































These security companies owned 
by a number of the banks be- 
came tabu in the legislation fol- 
lowing the 1929 market crash, 
in some cases being split off as 
distributions to the bank share- 
holders (Chase National was an 
example); in others the assets 
being absorbed by the bank (Na- 
tional City, Chemical, First Na- 
tional). 

So with the elimination of these 
non-bank functions and the closer 
supervision of their affairs, bank 
stocks became much more of a 
conservative type of investment 
and they were sold to investors 
primarily as income _ producers 
with far less emphasis on their 
cyclical speculative qualities than 
had previously been the case. 


A number of the New England 
States had, long before 1929, 
legalized New York City bank 
stocks for investment by their 
savings banks. Connecticut was 
a fertile area in this respect, and 
mearly every savings bank in that 
state, by 1929, carried a portfolio 
of these shares. The restrictions 
on them at that time were not as 
stringent as other states imposed 
later on. Connecticut had legal- 
ized, for savings bank investment, 
banks in New York City, Boston 
and Philadelphia, as well, of 
course, as the shares of banks 
in the state itself. Capital funds 
of eligible. out-of-state banks 
must be a minimum of $10 million. 
Dividend continuity must be for 
at least five years (next preced- 
ing the time of acquisition) at not 
less than 4% of capital; and, of 
course, the savings banks are 
held to restrictions on the pro- 
portion of deposits that might go 
into the bank stock category. 
Membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System is a general pro- 
vision among the New England 
States. 


Several years ago the only hold- 
out in New England, Massachu- 
setts, passed its law legalizing 
out-of-state bank stocks for in- 
vestment by its savings banks. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
By ARTHUR B. WALLACE 
This Week — 


Bank Stocks 


Reserve System membership was 
a requirement; $40 million of 
capital funds (capital, surplus and 
undivided profits); a deposit ratio 
of less than 167%; to 1; dividend 
continuity of at least 10 years 
at a minimum rate of 4% on capi- 
tal without the reduction of ag- 
gregate par value; no senior se- 
curity; and the usual restrictions 
as to the amount of dollar value 
of bank shares relative to the 
banks “guaranty fund” (or sur- 
plus account). This worked out 
to be a sOund law, and in a com- 
paratively short time a large pro- 
portion of the Massachusetts sav- 
ings banks showed bank stock 
holdings, in some cases sizable. 
And they had been able to do 
their purchasing at the good 
vields that prevailed two to four 
years ago. Since then, of course, 
there have been numerous divi- 
dend increases among the eligible 
stocks, either as increased cash 
payments or through the declara- 
tion of stock dividends. 


New Jersey, several years ago, 
changed its law to admit bank 
stocks for savings bank invest- 
ment. In making the capital-funds 
restriction a minimum of $40 
million they shut the door on all 
New Jersey banks as none could 
meet this provision. Otherwise, 
New Jersey has fairly closely 
followed the Massachusetts 
“formula.” 

In New York a bill introduced 
two years ago failed to pass. It 
was unfortunate that the provi- 
sions having to do with savings 
bank investments were tied to 
other provisions concerning sav- 
ings bank branch banking across 
county lines (outside greater New 
York where branches may be 
established in counties of the city 
other than the one in which the 
main office is located). As there 
was said to be much hard feeling 
between the commercial banks 
and the savings banks over the 
question of the latter’s branch ex- 
pansion program, the commercial 
banks opposed the bill and the in- 
vestment portion of it was lost 
with that part devoted to branches. 


Separate bills were introduced 
in this year’s legislative session. 
Some up-staters were reported to 
have opposed the combination bill 
two years ago through a supposed 
fear that the savings banks might 
acquire control of some of the 
commercial units. This was a 
specious argument as the sav- 
ings banks were to be restricted 
as to the maximum amount of any 
one bank’s shares they would be 
permitted to purchase. And in 
this year’s bill the capital-funds 
provision was raised to $40 mil- 
lion, which would have left only 
the stocks of New York City 
banks on the eligible list. 

But the bill failed of passage 
again, and the New York savings 
banks are once more shut off from 
an investment category that other 
seasoned investment managers 
have recognized as well suited to 
savings bank needs. It is expected 
that the bill will be pressed at 
the next session. 

In Pennsylvania bank stocks are 
not segregated from other equi- 
ties. Apart from the fact that 
the amount invested in equities is 
limited, the prudent investor rule 
holds the 


a savings bank’s 


as basis for selecting 


investments. 





Our Reporter on Governments 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The Federal Reserve Board followed up the recent increase in 
the discount rate with another 10% increase in margin require- 
ments, in its latest move to curb the excesses which have devel- 
oped in the economic system. The monetary authorities have not 
been drastic in their action so far, but there appears to be little 
doubt there will be stronger measures later on, if necessary. There 
is no question but what the monetary measures which can be 
taken by the powers that be, will work and do what is needed to 
prevent further maladjustments. 


Accordingly, it is believed that the Government market is 
going to wait and see what develops even after these two latest 
curtailing moves. Credit-limiting and interest-raising measures 
are not usually conducive to bullish action by investors that might 
be interested in making commitments in Government securities, 
because matters could get worse before they improve. 


A Professional Market 


The Government market is pretty much of a professional af- 
fair, because most of the investors who have an interest in these 
securities are still waiting to see what is going to develop with the 
recent increase in the discount rate and in margin requirements. 
Also there is the added caution in the form of new money raising 
which will take place in the near future. 


Despite the lack of interest in Treasury obligations, there is a 
fairly good tone in the market for tax-free issues, with those obli- 
gations that come due outside of the commercial bank maturity 
range getting what is termed a very impressive reception. The 
corporate market has been on the inactive side also, even though 
there have been reports of a few fairly sizable trades having been 
consummated, with the proceeds in some instances being put to 
work temporarily in short-term Government securities. 


Even though inaction and thinness still rule most of the in- 
come bearing markets, there are indications that quite a few 
switches are being made in the Government market. It is evident 
that certain institutions and funds continue to make swops into 
tae long-term Treasury 3s. This bond is still the bellwether of the 
long Government market, even though this does not mean too 
much at this time because of the absence of size in the trades 
which are being made. 


Monetary Authorities Calling the Tunes 

The slight increase in the discount rate had not been taken 
very seriously by the equity market, which continued to move 
ahead at a rather rapid pace. However, the additional 10% in- 
crease in margin requirements had a sobering effect upon the 
common stock market. Nonetheless, as long as the monetary 
authorities are in the process of curbing speculative excesses, 
potential buyers of Government securities are not expected to do 
very little more than watch the trend of quotations in Treasury 
obligations. 

Not a few money market specialists are of the opinion that 
there will not be any reversal in these ideas toward the Govern- 
ment market until some of the maladjustments which have devel- 
oped in the economic system have been ironed out, if not entirely 
eliminated. It will, however, take a bit of time to find out how 
effective the recent upping in the discount rate and in margins 
requirements will be in bringing about the results which the 
monetary authorities are trying to accomplish. 


Treasury’s New Money Borrowing 

The impending new money operation by the Treasury, accord- 
ing to some opinions in the financial district, will consist entirely 
of short-term obligations. As against this, there are those who hold 
to the belief that there will be included in the new financing a 
choice of obligations, with a somewhat more distant maturity being 
a part of the offering, in addition to a near-term issue. In any 
case, a favorable rate of return is expected in the new money 
operation. 

The smaller out of town deposit banks have been giving a 
semblance of support to selected issues in the Government market. 
It is reported that some of these institutions have been making 
commitments in certain of the middle-term maturities, with the 
2'%s of 1961 reportedly being among the obligations taken on by 
these banks. 


Pension Funds Inactive 

Public pension funds are not doing much in the Government 
market at this time even though there have been indications that 
minor amounts of the 3s of 1955 are still being put away by these 
buyers when quotations have tended to weaken a bit. Other 
pension funds, that is those of the private variety, seem to concen- 
trate their buying of Governments in the shortest maturities, evi- 
dently with the idea in mind of putting these funds to work in 
non-Treasury obligations when the opportunity presents itself. 
These same funds have, however, been buyers of new corporate 
bond issues. 
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Bridgeport Brass 
Offer Underwritten 


Holders of common stock of 
Bridgeport Brass Co. are being of- 
fered the right to purchase 202.- 
547 shares of 4.50% cumulative 
preferred stock at par ($50 per 
share) on the basis of one share 
of preferred for each six shares 
of common stock held of record 
April 26, 1955. The offer, which 
expires May 10, 1955, is being un- 
derwritten by a group headed 
jointly by Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Hornblower & Weeks and Stone 
& Webster Securities Corporation. 


The new preferred is converti- 
ble into common stock of the cor- 
poration at $50 per share of com- 
mon to and including April 30, 
1959, at $52.50 per share of com- 
mon stock thereafter to and in- 
cluding April 30, 1962, and at $55 
per share of common stock there- 
after to and including May 1, 1965. 
The preferred is redeemable as 
prices ranging from $52.50 on or 
prior to May 1, 1959, to $50 after 
May 1, 1965. 

Proceeds from the current of- 
fering will be used to retire all of 
the company’s outstanding long- 
term debt in the amount of $6, 
465,646 with the balance to be 
added to the funds of the com- 
pany. One of the four largest pro- 
ducers of brass mill products in 
the United States, Bridgeport 
Brass is also a leader in the fab- 
ricating of brass tubular plumbing 
goods, tire stems and values, aero- 
sol products and shells for fire 


extinguishers. In 1954, the com- 
pany commenced production of 
laminated copper and_ stainlese 


steel cooking utensils and alse 
entered into production of alum#é- 
num forgings and extrusions. 
Sales of both type products are 


expected to rise steadily in the 
current year. Total net sales im 
1954 amounted to $105,987,000 ane 
net income was $5,105,000. 


Adrian Kahle Joins 
Reinholdt & Gardner 


(Special to THe FInanctat CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Adrian L. 
Kahle has become associated with 
Reinholdt & Gardner, 400 Locust 
Street, members of the New York 
and Midwest Stock Exchanges. 
Mr. Kahle was formerly President 
of his own investment company 
in Clayton, Mo. 

Edwin G. Russell and Christian 
R. Schneider have also joined the 
firm’s staff. 
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Are YOU 
Interested In 
. 
Investing In 
. ‘ ‘ 
National Growth Stocks 
‘ . 
Series 
a common stock mutual invest- 
ment fund providing a supervised 
investment in securities selected 
for possibilities of long-term 
growth of capital and income for 
its shareowners. Prospectus and 
other information may be ob- 


tained from your investment 
dealer or: 


National Securities & 

Research Corporation 
Established 1930 

a 120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 











Keystone | 
Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 

50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing | 

your Organization and the shares of your 

ten Funds. D izu 

















invest in 


ATOMIC SCIENCE 


through a 
MUTUAL FUND. 


i 
ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
MUTUAL FUND, Ine. 

is designed to provide 
a managed investment 
in a variety of 
companies participating 
in activities resulting 
from Atomic Science. 


GET THE FACTS AND FREE PROSPECTUS 


ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT SECURITIES CO. 


1033 THIRTIETH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 





CANADIAN 
FUND 


is a U.S. mutual! fund designed to pro- 
vide a diversified, managed investment 
in stocks basis of pos- 
sible participation in Canada’s growth. 
Send for a free booklet-prospectus by 
mailing this advertisement to 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Established 1894 
ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


selected on the 


Name 








National Securities Forecasts 


Reco rd-Shattering 


American business appears to be 
heading for the biggest year in 
history, National Securities & Re- 
searca Corp. said today in esti- 
mating that 1955 gross national 
proauct will reach $377 billion for 
a record-shattering advance of 
about 3% over the previous peak 
of $365 billion achieved in 1953. 

In a specially-prepared study 
entitled “The Outlook for Busi- 
ness for the Remainder of 1955,” 
National Securities reported that 
industrial production has been 
climbing steadily since August, 
1954, and “it has forged ahead of 
the average rate envisaged for 
this year” in the corporation’s 
year-end forecast. The prospec- 
tive 1955 gross national product 
of $377 billion would compare 
with $357 billion of 1954. 

Record-breaking consumption 
expenditures and home buiiding 
are key factors in the current ex- 
pansion of gross national product, 
the study found, and in addition 
there have been steady increases 
in state and local government 
outlays for highways, schools, wa- 
ter works and other public facili- 
ties as well as a high level of pri- 
vate investment in plant and 
equipment and a halt in the 
liquidation of inventories. 

The study then posed these 
questions: “Can all this last? Can 
consumption expenditures, which 





luvestors Mutual 
Reports Assets of 

t ay My ili 
$772 Million 

Total net assets of Investors 
Mutual, Inc., largest mutual fund 
alfiliate managed by Investors 
Diversified Services, Inc., rose 
from $662,055,980 to $772.843.099 
between Sept. 30, 1954 and March 
31, 1955, an increase of $110,787,- 
119 in six months, the fund’s semi- 
annual report to its approximately 
200,000 shareholders discloses. 

Net asset value of the fund’s 
shares increased from $16.27 to 
$17.74 per share during the first 
half of the fiscal year, the report 
showed, 

As of March 31 of this 
64.53° of the portfolio of Inves- 
tors Mutual, Inc. was in common 
stock, 21.25% in preferred stocks, 
and 13.10° in bonds. Cash and 
other net assets amounted to 
1.12%. 

Unrealized appreciation of in- 
vestments climbed during the first 
half of the current fiscal year to 
a record high of $180,448,778, an 
increase of $58,531,113 over the 
unrealized appreciation figure of 
$121,917,665 at the beginning of 
the period. 

Dividends derived entirely from 
investment income, paid or 
clared in the last six months 
ended March 31, 1955, totaled 31 
cents per share compared 
29 cents share for the 
period in the previous year. 


year, 


de- 


with 
like 


per 


Business Year 


in recent months have been paced 
by automobile buying, continue at 
current high rates? How much 
longer can home building exceed 
new household formation?” 

The answers to these questions, 
National Securities said, “would 
throw light on business prospects 
not only for the remainder of 1955 
but for years to come.” 

The study said that despite the 
efforts of automobile manufac- 
turers to build inventories for 
competitive reasons and as a re- 
serve against a possible strike in 
the industry, “dealer stocks are 
less than the 30-day supply said 
to be desirable for efficient dis- 
tribution. Sales have outstripped 
everybody’s expectations, proving 
again that there is no determina- 
tion limit to the appetite of Amer- 
ican consumers for newer and 
better products.” 

National Securities said a sea- 
sonal dip in auto sales is expected 
for the second half, but even if 
the decline is more than seasonal 
“it would not prevent consump- 
tion expenditures from setting a 
new record this year. Auto sales 
account for only about 5% of per- 
sonal consumption expenditures, 
and while they undoubtedly 
sparked the recovery in the past 
few months they are now being 
supported by other slower-moving 
consumer lines which will reach 
their peaks later this year.” 

“As for home building,” the 
study added, “the fact that it is 
running ahead of household for- 
mation must be weighed against 
the housing deficit accumulated 
from 1930 to 1949, when building 
lagged substantially behind house- 
hold formation. There is still some 
catching up to be done. Even 
more important is the improve- 
ment in housing standards. Rising 
personal income and the increas- 
ingly large families of a growing 
population have made small homes 
and apartments inadequate, en- 
couraging the building of better 
homes and the demolition of sub- 
standard units. 

“The development of entire new 
residential communities intensifies 
the need for new shopping areas 
as well as schools, highways and 
other public facilities. It also gen- 
erates demand for more and bet- 
ter consumer goods of all kinds, 
which in turn provides the incen- 
tive for industry to continue to 
expand its plant capacity and 
modernize its productive equip- 
ment.” 

The 
pressed 
business 


research organization ex- 
belief that the present 

recovery “is broadly 
based; it is not unduly dependent 
on any one industry.” 

“For 1955 to be the best year in 
our history,’ the study pointed 
out, “it would merely be necessary 
to continue at the first quarter 
pace for the next nine months. 
Our Research Staff believes the 
current pace can be sustained and 
even stepped up a bit, with ex- 
pansion in some sectors offsetting 
contraction in others.” 





INCORPORATED 
INVESTORS 


capital and income 
TH 


Please send a Prospectus on 
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Address 





PARKER CorRPORATION, 200 Berkeley St 
Establish 


Incorporated Income Fund 
Incorporated Investors 


City 


INCORPORATED 
INCOME FUND 


A mutual fund whose 
prime objective is to re- 
turn as large an INCOME 
as obtainable without 
undue risk of principal. 





, Be ston, Mass. 
ed 1925 
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Investment Company Assets at $7.7 Billion 


Total net assets of the 146 
member companies of the Na- 
tional Association of Investment 
Companies on March 31, 1955, 
amounted to $7,744,274,000, a gain 
of $446,6280,000 over the 1954 year- 
end total of $7,297,594,000, the 
Association announced. 


During the first three months 
of 1955, total net assets of the 
117 open-end (Mutual Fund) 
companies increased by $415,096,- 
000 to $6,524,486,000. This com- 
pares with assets of $4,582,433,000 
on March 31, a year ago. 

Total net assets of the 29 
closed-end company members rose 
to $1,219,788,000 on March 31, 
1955 from $1,188,204.000 at the 
end of 1955 and $928,458,000 at 
the end of the first quarter of 
1954. 


During the three months ended 
March 31, 1955, investors pur- 
chased new mutual fund shares 
totaling $330,099,000, compared 
with $190,23.000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1954 and $270,- 
594,000 in the final quarter of 1954. 
Redemptions amounted to $140,- 
039,000, as against $86,693,000 in 
the first quarter of last year and 
$98,709,000 in the final 1954 quar- 
ter. 

The number of accumulation 
plans opened by investors for the 
regular purchase of mutual fund 
shares during the first three 
months of 1955 was at an all-time 
high, totaling 27,266 compared 
with 20,462 in the previous quar- 
ter. A record monthly total of 
9,879 plans were opened in March, 
an increase of 1,110 over the Feb- 
ruary total of 8,769, the previous 
high. The Association estimates 
the total number of plans cur- 
rently in effect at 240,000. 

The number of shareholder ac- 
counts, the Association reports, 
totaled 1,855,053 on March 31, 
1955. This is a gain of 151,207 
since the end of last year. 

Securities bought by the open- 
end companies for investment 
portfolios (excluding U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities) during the 
first quarter totaled $416,401,000. 
Total sales of portfolio holdings 
were $274,999,000. This compares 
with purchases of $314,739 000 and 
sales of $226,370,000 in 
period of last year, and purchases 
and sales of $388.479,000 and 
$257,048,000, respectively, in the 
fourth quarter of 1954. 


the same 


Cash, U. S. Government securi- 
ties and short-term obligations 
held by the 117 mutual funds 
totaled $341,542,000 on March 31, 
1955, representing 5.27 total 
net assets. This compares with 
$295,975,000, or 65% on March 
31, 1954 and $308,701,009, or 5.1% 
at the 1954 year-end. 


HUGH W. LONG and Company, 
Inc. has just developed for its 
dealers, space saving display 
pieces for each of its four funds— 
Fundamental Investors, Inc., Di- 
versified Investment Fund, Inc., 
Diversified Growth Stock Fund, 
Inc. and Manhattan Bond Fund, 
Inc. 

The dispaly pieces are designed 
for repeated use with slots de- 
signed to fit prospectuses or any 
size piece of sales literature. 

This makes it possible for deal- 
ers to interchange literature to fit 
specific campaigns. They are a 
convenient size for use on tables, 
counters or in show windows. 

Provision has been made for 
them to be hung on walls. For 


M. I. T. Reports 
Total Assets of 
$820 Million 


Massachusetts Investors Trust, 
in its report for the three months 
ended March 31, 1955 states that 
total net assets, shares outstand- 
ing and the number of sharehold- 
ers were the highest for the end 
of any quarterly period in the 
trust’s 3l-year history. 

The assets were $819,970,265 
with 28,557,537 shares outstand- 
ing and 125,669 shareholders. 

Comparable figures for the end 
of the first quarter last year were 
$585,015,114 in assets, 27,388,794 
shares outstanding and 115,570" 
shareholders. 

Net asset value per share at the 
quarter’s end was $28.71 which, 
together with a capita! gain dis- 
tribution of 29 cents in February, 
is equivalent to $29 per share, 
compared with a net asset value 
per share of $21.36 a year ago. 

Purchases and sales of invest- 
ment securities, other than gov- 
ernment securities, during the 
three months totaled $22,293,788 
and $21,440,647 respectively. 
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Business Shares 


A Balanced Investment Fund 


Company supervises a portfolio ba!- 


selected for stability, and 
selected for growth. 


Prospectus upon request 


Bsa, AnBeEtr & Co. 


een bonds and preferred stocks 
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EATON & HOWARD 
BALANCED FUND 


EATON & HOWARD 
STOCK FUND 


Managed 6, 


EATON & 


HOV ARD 


INCORPORATED 


24 Federal Street 
BOSTON 


BOSTON 
ESTABLISHED 1924 


333 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Prospectuses from your Investment Dealer or the above. 
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quick recognition, display pieces 
are different colors for each of 
the Long Company Funds. Each 
features the phrase “Recom- 
mended Investment Reading.” 


CHANGES IN net assets for the 
year ending March 31, 1955 for 
Dividend Shares, Inc., Bullock 
Fund, Ltd. and Nation-Wide Se- 
curities Co., Inc., mutual funds 
sponsored by Calvin Bullock, were 
announced today. 


Dividend Shares, Inc. reported 
total net assets of $173,808,894, on 
March 31, 1955, equivalent to $2.43 
a share, compared with $133,070,- 
124, equivalent to $1.99 a share, as 
of March 31, 1954. 


Total net assets for Bullock 
Fund, Ltd. were $23,911,268 on 
March 31, 1955, equivalent to 


$11.17 a share after payment of a 
200% stock distribution on March 
25, compared with $16,801,835, 
equivalent to $8.40 on each new 
share, on March 31, 1954. 


FIDELITY FUND reports asset 
value reached a new high of 
$173.902,917, representing an in- 
crease of 63.9% over the net asset 
value ot $106,053,756 on March 31, 
1954. The number of shares out- 
standing and number of share- 
holders also attained new highs as 
of the same date. 

Net asset value per share as of 
March 31, 1955, was $13.15, a new 
high for a reporting date, and 
compared with $12.99 on Dec. 31, 
1954, and $8.69 a year ago. 

The March 31, 1955, price is 
after a cavital gain distribution of 
$0.3114 cents per share on Feb. 1, 
1955, which compares with $0.15 
a share paid on Feb. 2, 1954. 

These figures are adjusted to 
reflect a 2-for-1 split which be- 
came eiiective April 13, 1955, pur- 
suant tc a vote by the Board of 
Directors at a meeting held that 
day. 


IPrititutional 


* BANK FUND 

+ FOUNDATION FUND 
+ GROWTH FUND 

- INCOME FUND 

+ INSURANCE FUND 


Mutual Funds for various 
investment purposes 


Distributed by 


a A 


+ ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


HARE’S LTD. 
19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Prospectuses may be obtained from 


the above or local dealer. 








26™ CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


The Directors of Television- 
Electronics Fund, Inc. have 
declared a dividend of 8¢ 
per share from investment 
income, payable May 31, 
1955 to shareholders of 
record April 29, 1955. 


Chester D. Tripp 
April 21,1955 President 


135 


S. LaSalle Street. Chica o 3. .Minsis 
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Canada General Fund 
To Be Listed.on 
Amsterdam Exchange 


Begininng May 3, shares of 
Canada General Fund (1954) 
Limited, largest Canadian invest- 
ment company owned predomi- 
nantly by United States investors, 
will be admitted for trading on 
the Amsterdam Stock Exchange, 
it was announced by Henry T. 
Vance, President of the $54,000,- 
000 fund. 

Several leading investment 
firms in the Netherlands are join- 
ing in introducing the Fund’s 
shares on the Amsterdam ex- 
change, Mr. Vance stated. He 
added that: 


“Because of the widely recog- 
nized potential for the future eco- 
nomic growth of Canada and the 
opportunity provided by the Fund 
for reinvestment of all net income 
at low tax cost, many investors 
overseas have shown much inter- 
est in Canada General Fund. It is 
expected that the listing of the 
shares on the principal Dutch 
stock exchange will lead to fur- 
ther broadening of their interna- 
tional market.”’ 








APPROVING THE recommenda- 
tions of the board of directors, 
shareholders of Institutional 
Shares, Ltd., have voted a two- 
for-one split in the shares. of In- 
stitutional Growth Fund and Jn- 
stitutional Foundation Fund. 

Approved also was a reverse 
split to exchange one share of 
Institutional Bank Fund and In- 
stitutional Insurance Fund for 
each ten shares of the same class 
of stock outstanding. The action 
of the shareholders becomes effec- 
tive on May 27 to holders of rec- 
ord May 6. 


TOTAL NET asset value of the 
Atomic Development Mutual 
Fund has passed the $40,000,000 
mark. 

Interestingly enough, this figure 
was reached on the afternoon of 
President Eisenhower’s announce- 
ment that an atomic-powered 
merchant ship would be built to 
advance the cause of peace. 

Newton I. Steers, Jr., President 
of the Fund, said its total net as- 
set value had more than tripled 
since Jan. 1 of this year. There 
has been an eight-fold increase 
since the 1954 atomic energy act 
was signed into law last Aug. 30. 

The fund began business on 
Dec. 14, 1953, with capitalization 
of $100,000. : 


SHAREHOLDERS’ TRUST of 
Boston reports net assets of $15,- 
541,357 on March 31, 1955, an in- 
crease of $5,488,454 or 54.6% since 
previous year. 

Sales of the Trust’s shares ex- 
ceeded $1,000.000 in quarter ended 
March 31, 1955, and were /iighest 
of any quarter since continuous 
offering began in 1951. 

In letter to shareholders, Trus- 
tees expresed opinion that “gen- 
eral business outlook warrants 
retention of a substantial common 
stock position, although the stock 
market as a whole can no longer 
be considered as undervalued. 
Investment policy, therefore, 
should concentrate on strong, 
carefully selected companies in 
industries which are in position to 
retain their advantage in the face 
of returning world competition 
and freer trade.” 

Changes made in portfolio in 
first quarter were directed toward 
solicifying substantial gains in the 
Trust’s investments by gradual 
restoration of a more conserva- 
tively balanced portfolio. 


TOTAL NET assets of Nation- 
Wide Securities Company, Inc., a 
balanced mutual fund sponsored 
by Calvin Bullock, reached $23,- 


757,424, or $18.55 per share, on 
March 31, 1955, compared with 
£22.055,715, or $17.24 per share 


six months earlier. This is a new 
high for any reporting period in 
the company’s history. 





Continued from page 14 


Subscription Television Will 
Serve the Public Interest 


in our present economic and so- 
cial patterns. Costly distribution 
is now the Achilles heel of our 
productively efficient economy. If 
we need $100 billion worth of new 
roads and streets, it is because 
America is choking to death on 
the physical congestion of prog- 
ress. The cost of distribution of 
goods and services today more 
than doubies their average retail 
price. Distribution costs are even 
proportionately higher for those 
services where the consuming 
public must be moved to the 
product—including movies, plays, 
opera, spectator sports, education, 
etcetera. 


But for such products television, 
miracle that it is, can provide an 
instantaneous, economical  elec- 
tronic distribution system. 


TV’s Role in Marketing 


We are already impressed with 
TV as a new marvel of communi- 
cation. But we are not yet so 
well aware that television repre- 
sents the most fabulous forward 
step in the whole history of mar- 
keting — almost. When this in- 
stantaneous electronic delivery 
service gets a cash register on the 
customer end, then the miracle 
will be complete. Subscription 
television will then be able to 
assemble the biggest market of 
spectator customers in _ history 
without moving one human being 
more than a few feet or a few 
seconds in time. Not even the 
product will have to be moved— 
except into view of a TV camera. 
For my money that will truly be 
the greatest marketing miracie in 
history. Electronic distribution via 
subscription television may well 
be as dynamic a development in 
communication as electronic au- 
tomation is in our production 
processes. 


Yet, in a few minutes vou will 
see a man—my opponent here to- 
day—lie down in the path of that 
kind of potential—and I say in- 
evitable—progress. 

But he will be spared—in fact 
his whole industry will be bene- 
mited—by this same miracle of 
electronic distribution. He repre- 
sents the motion picture theatre 
people—at least some of them. 
They got troubles. Present-day 
“free” television is just one of 
their troubles. Pay-as-you-see 
television, on the other hand, will 
help them because it can’t help 
but help them. Such are tne 
ironies of progress. 

In the short run, however, sub- 
scription television has _ under- 
standably scared the be-jeebers 
out of some of the motion picture 
exhibitors, because its home TV 
box office will compete with their 
theatre box offices. (I thought I 
should explain that, because in 
their zeal for “saving free tele- 
vision” from the terrible threat 
of subscription TV, the theatre 
owners’ Committee Against Sub- 
scription Television seldom gets 
around to mentioning its possible 
competition to their box offices.) 

Perhaps this oversight doesn’t 
really matter, because the threat 
of subscription TV to the movie 
theatre box office will be a tran- 
sitory hazard, leading to future 
in our present economic and so- 
benefits of a very real sort. This 
obviously merits explaining. 

The movie industry today is a 
strange economic creature. Al- 
though it has some 18,000 retail 
outlets—theatres—the handful of 
producers in the industry draw 


about 75% of their gross picture 


revenue from about 25% of the 
theatres — mostly the so-called 
premium theatres in the larger 
cities. 


Now, under the pressures of a 
drastically declining postwar 
movie-going audience, the pro- 
ducers discovered that it was 
more profitable to make fewer 
and better pictures — perhaps 
enough to keep the big metropoli- 
tan theatres well booked, and 
never mind the problem of keep- 
ing the thousands of marginal 
theatres supplied, even with 
grade-B films and horse operas. 
Many of these marginal theatres 
are currently hanging on only by 
the skin of their popcorn. 


Now, in the 90-day test of 
Phonevision in Chicago, using a 
cross-section of movies which had 
already had their theatre runs— 
but with no brand new films at all 
—we found that the home TV box 
office delivery of this same prod- 
uct nearly quadrupled the market. 


But suppose we only double the 
box office market for paid movies 
—and we could do that if we 
picked up no more than the old- 
sters, the ill and the other mil- 
lions of homebound people who 
now can’t go out to the movies, 
but who would welcome inexpen- 
sive home delivery of quality en- 
tertainment. Hollywood would 
have to work double shifts to pro- 
duce all the good movies which 
this wholly new market would re- 
quire. Once these added new films 
were produced, do you suppose 
for a minute they would not be 
released to both the theatre mar- 
ket and the home TV market in 
different places at different times” 
Presto, we thus help solve the 
problem of product shortage for 
the movie houses. 


But, the exhibitors wail, you 
people want to keep the public at 
home glued to their pay-TV sets. 
It will kill off the sale of all goods 
consumed by people who now go 
out to the movies. 


As General McAuliffe so suc- 
cintly put it—‘“nuts.” The average 
modern home is already crawling 
with indoor conveniences—heat- 
ers, coolers, cleaners, washers, 
dryers, freezers, can openers, all 
kinds of useful plumbing and 
telephones and TV. Yet we stay 
in our home far less than grampa 
did when he was young or old. I 
leave it to the married men pres- 
ent—how much more do you think 
subscription TV service would 
keep your wives home tonight if 
they had new hats? Not even TV 
delivery service will change gre- 
garious human nature. People 
will simply take advantage of it 
to add more efficiency and econ- 
omy to the total use of their time 
and money, both in and out of the 
home. It’s up to the theatre people 
to exploit their big screens, 
crgwd-showmanship, outdoor 
drive-ins and other non-home 
pleasures of seeing the better films 
we will help finance. They’ll com- 
pete with us; we'll compete with 
them. I believe that will be both 
legal and socially desirable. 





Summary 


Now, if I may summarize 
complex situation: 


Everybody in Washington seems 
to agree that TV has some prob- 
lems. There is room in the spec- 
trum for over 2,000 TV stations. 
Less than a fourth of the channel 
allocations have a station on them. 


Many—possibly half—of these sta- 
tions are running in the red, espe- 
cially the UHF stations. Over 100 
stations permits have been re- 
turned to the FCC unused; 46 
stations have gone off the air. 
Less than 5% of the 252 reserved 
educational chanels are in use, 
yet educators agree that TV is the 
greatest educational device since 


a 
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printing was invented. Everybody 
would like to have more and bet- 
ter television service. 


And all the while TV program 
costs go up and up and up. We 
now have single broadcasts which 
cost more than a half-million dol- 
lars for time and talent. Adver- 
tisers are groaning under the bur- 
den of carrying all of television’s 
costs. Yet, strangely, the questions 
are seldom asked as to why ad- 
vertisers should be expected to 
pay for everything which this new 
technical marvel is doing or could 
do for society. 


But that’s just the black-and- 
white of it. Color television turns 
most of these problems red; it 
doesn’t solve any of them. But the 
public wants it, and a lot more 
of all kinds of television. 


Then there are all those “spe- 
cial” problems of TV, only some 
of which I have covered: How to 
get those “blacked out” cham- 
pionship fights back on home TV. 
Subscription TV would solve that 
problem for a home box office fee 
of two bits—or less than the price 
of the round-trip bus fare from 
Gus Fan’s house to the nearest 
arena. It could also relieve the 
television headache of the NCAA 
in football, the minor-league box 
office crisis in baseball. 

It seems to me rather relevant 
to note here that the movie thea- 
tre people, who are _ suddenly 
viewing the “threat” of subscrip- 
tion television with such virtuous 
alarm, are themselves rather con- 
spicuous contributors to some of 
the very TV problems they be- 


wail. With their TV-equipped 
theatres, they have already 
blacked out the championship 


prize fights on home TV and are 
charging all-the-traffic-will-bear 
prices to see them in their thea- 
tres. Emboldened by this success, 
they are now exploring the costs 
of bidding even for the World Se- 
ries, with a view to blacking out 
this classic on the home sets. All 
of which strikes me as rather 
strange conduct for a_ self-ap- 


pointed group of champions of 
“free television.” 
Against this background of 


complex but very real problems 
of television, let me pose this 
question—and on it I rest my 
case. If subscription television of- 
fers nothing more than a fresh 
approach to these many TV prob- 
lems, all of which are basically 
economic problems, can we afford 
to ignore its potentials? 

Zenith, having spent 24 years 
and many millions of dollars per- 
fecting the gadgetry of subscrip- 
tion television to the point where 
it works on VHF, UHF and color 
TV, has now asked the FCC for 
permission to let it prove by its 
use that it is in the public interest. 

Moreover, we do not ask that 
the public, nor the broadcasting 
indusry, take any financial risk 
on Phonevision like they did with 
low-band FM, with early TV sets, 
or now with costly color sets. 

The people prepared to back 
this new service will risk the sev- 
eral million dollars it will require 
to build enough decoders to give 
this idea a thorough test. 

We will rent them to those cus- 
tomers who want to try subscrip- 
tion TV service — just like tele- 
phones are rented. We will even 
supply the necessary equipment to 
the transmitting stations. 

If the bold experiment fails, it’s 
our shirts. If it succeeds, fine. 
But in either case the public will 
have had a no-risk opportunity for 
the first time in broadcasting his- 
tory to decide in advance where 
the public interest lies with re- 
spect to a new gadget. 

But now let’s listen to my op- 
ponent tell us why this is all sup- 
posed to be a fraud on the public, 
against the American way of life, 
and why we shouldn't even be al- 
lowed, even at our own risk, to 
let the public decide whether they 
want to try this added use of their 
newest miracle—television. 
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As We See It 


us very much. No one, even the learned gentlemen who 
collected all these figures and made all these calculations, 
can possibly make even an informed guess about life in so 
remote a period. The fact is that neither we—nor they— 
know what output per manhour is now or in any precise 
way what changes in that output have been or what are 
taking place today. For some reason not altogether clear 
it appears to have been agreed by many who talk a great 
deal about productivity that over a long stretch of time, 
and averaging all branches of business, productivity in- 
creases in this country at about the rate of 2‘. per year. 
Evidently these researchers who now tell what could be 
in 2055 accept this figure and merely get out their com- 
yound interest tables to see where a continuation of that 


rate would take us in one hundred years! 


Good Amusement 


There is perhaps no harm in one amusing himself in 
this way. It could develop some interesting figures—in- 
teresting, that is, if one has an idle hour to while away. 
If the total output of goods and services in this country 
were to increase during the next century at the rate that 
it has grown in the past quarter of a century, a figure 
of $357 billion for “Gross National Product” in 1954 
would be $5.6 trillion in 2055, assuming no change in 
grices in the interim. Consumer goods produced in that 
far-off year under the same assumptions would be $2.7 
irillion as compared with $234 billion last year. Some- 
thing the economists call gross private domestic invest- 
ment would be $136 billion; last year it was $46 billion. 
And government would absorb goods and services totaling 
336 trillion or six or seven times total production of all 
zoods and services. 

We should be the last to suggest that any of these 
figures are correct, or even have any real meaning. They 
are cited merely to show where one may find himself 
led by merely applying doubtful ratios to a long period 
of years. Almost as weird results can be obtained by other 
forms of easy reasoning on the basis of doubtful assump- 
lions or fuzzy concepts. One of the most frequently en- 
countered forms of such confusion is that which grows 
up around discussions of “productivity.” This is a tech- 
nical term employed by economists to denote the amount 
of goods or services produced by one man on the average 
working one hour. If one may judge by what one sees in 
the popular press or overhears on the subway, not one 
ordinary man in a thousand distinguishes in any way be- 
tween “productivity” as thus defined and what may be 
termed ‘“‘productiveness’’—that is, the total production of 
a people divided by their number. 

Again the impression seems to be widespread that 
increasing output per manhour of work is somehow an 
achievement of the working man. So widespread is this 
impression or this claim that “productivity increases” in 
wages have gained considerable headway and are regu- 
larly claimed in one form or another by the labor unions 
as a right of their members. Yet nothing could be more 
»bvious than that such increases as have occurred in this 
country over the past half century have been primarily 
the result of (1) huge investment of capital, and (2) much 
better organization and management of the labor force. 
The most determined effort to gain in efficiency (as meas- 
ured by output in relation to total energy expended in, 
production) could easily be offset by reduced hours of 
work or by failure or refusal of men to work diligently. 


Only With Reservations 
In any event. even the figures bandied about in the 
“productivity” must be accepted—if accepted at 
h great reservation. How can we compare the 
number of manhours which go into the production of a 
Ford automobile today and those that brought forth a 
model T’? They are both automobiles, to be sure, even 
automobiles made by the same company. but obviously, 
they are not the same product. How, then, can we meas- 
ure the changes that occur in the motor industry—or, for 
that matter. in any of the industries where such changes 
in the product as this occurs, and this takes in most of 
the industries in this country. In any event, the man- 
hours ordinarily taken into account in such computations 
are those applied to the product itself—workers in the 
automoblie industry, for example. But the product is also 
very really the fruit of the manhours that have been ap- 
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of automobiles. Were we able to come up with a figure 
showing just how many manhours went into the produc- 
tion of an automobile, including those which produced the 
machines and tools used in the process, many of us doubt- 
less would be greatly surprised. 

We do not mean to imply that these pitfalls have 
trapped the researchers who have come forward with this 
latest portrayal of what they see in the future. We are 
certain that they understand the limitations, or most of 
them, of the tools with which they work. Unfortunately, 
as much cannot be said of the general public—and we 
must confess that some of the economists who spend their 
time with such figures, or use them in reaching conclu- 
sions of their own, appear to have a good deal more faith 
in all this than we have ever been able to summon. 

Most of us would be wise, we imagine, to stick much 
closer to the present and to what common sense seems to 


tell about life around us. 


Continued from page 13 


New Developments in 
Electronics and Transportation 


three “slave” stations—each send- 
ing out electronic signals. 

The accuracy achieved is on the 
order of 50 to 100 yards within 50 
miles of the “master” ground sta- 
tion and a mile or so at distance of 
200 miles from the master station. 

The aircraft receives a group of 
signals sent simultaneously from 
the four stations, the difference in 
the arrival time of these signals 
being automatically computed by 
the receiver into a position on a 
chart. 

Before taking off, the pilot se- 
lects the chart covering the route 
to be followed and, believe it or 
not, the rest of the operation is 
automatic, for a pen actually 
marks his course on the chart 
before him as he travels along. 

The system is now in use on 175 
aircraft and 2,400 ships in the area 
of western Europe. Because of its 
close-range accuracy, we believe 
this system will be particularly 
valuable for helicopter use. I 
might add that I am particularly 
impressed with the long-range po- 
tentials of helicopters as feeder- 
line aircraft and as_ short-haul 
freight transports of the future. 

In the field of navigation and 
flight control of aircraft, I will 
only mention the widespread use 
today of electronic automatic 
pilots, and the even more common 
radio direction finder or compass. 
Of interest, however, is our new 
Polar Path compass, which has 
minimized acute navigation prob- 
lems in the confused area of the 
Magnetic North Pole. The heart 
of this new compass is an ex- 
tremely precise directional gyro 
unit about the size of a baseball. 
that automatically feeds “heading” 
information to the plane’s auto- 
matic pilot. It recently received 
its initial commercial application 
in the inauguration of the Scandi- 
navian Air Lines regular route 
from Los Angeles to Conenhagen, 
5,800 miles over the North Pole, 
and is proving an important ele- 
ment in this latest conquering of 
the skies. 

Lest you feel that we are rap- 
idly disposing of the problems 
that once baffled the pioneers of 
flight, I will give you a few 
glimpses of what we are concerned 
with now. 

The Wrights used a 16-horse- 
power engine. For comparison, 
think of the latest DC-7 airliner 
which has a total of 13,000 horse- 
power in its four engines. 

The perfection of such power 
plants now under development 
will, of course, boost airplane 
speeds and practical cruising alti- 
tudes far, far beyond present 
standards. 

The first thing this means is 
that things which happen fast now 
will be happening so much faster 
tomorrow that only the super- 
instantaneous reaction of electron- 


ics can hope to cope with the most 
commonplace problems of flying 
such planes. So it is obvious that 
newer and far more efficient types 
of electronic equipment of all 
kinds must be developed. It is 
reassuring that we already have 
under our belts experience which 
gives us confidence that these 
problems can be solved, 


Guided Missiles 


Much of this experience is being 
gained today in the guided mis- 
sile field. Building a successful 
guided missile not only involves a 
new order of aerodynamics and 
power plants, but it also involves 
extraordinary problems of guid- 
ance and of fiight control—elec- 
tronic problems. 

While security really limits mv 
remarks in this field, electronics 
has plaved one of its most inter- 
esting roles in helping us to learn 
what really is happening in a 
guided missile flight — it’s called 
“telemetering.” 

Every time a guided missile is 
shot up into the blue. the ground 
crew knows more about what it 
is doing up there than any one of 
them knows about how his auto- 
mobile is performing as he drives 
it over the highway. Through 
telemetering units, radio signals 
are continuously sent back to the 
ground from the missile. We have 
made telemetering packages that 
transmit simultaneously over 100 
different categories of information 
about the missile flight, tempera- 
ture, altitude, roll, pitch, direction, 
and other key data. And remem- 
ber the entire flight is all over in 
perhaps two minutes. It goes 
without saying that such informa- 
tion would be valueless if we had 
not also developed high-speed re- 
ceiving. recording, and computing 
equipment to catalog this fund of 
knowledge. 

Largely from guided missile ex- 
perience we know many of the 
problems of high-speed flight vet 
to be solved. The most serious is 
the “thermal barrier.’ Time passes 
so fast that we have almost for- 
gotten how only vesterday we 
worried about crossing the sound 
barrier. The thermal barrier is a 
problem because at super-speeds 
and super-altitudes such intense 
heat is generated that our present 
metals and other materials are no 
longer adequate. The skin tem- 
perature at 550 miles an hour is 
about 125 degrees, Fahrenheit, but 
at 1,600 miles an hour, a speed 
already flown, it becomes over 409 
degrees. So the most intense ef- 
fort is being expended on the de- 
velopment of new materials of all 
kinds that wi'l not fail under such 
conditions. And we are 
progress, too. Already we have 
made vacuum tubes which cai 
withstand higher heat than the 
structural materials now available 
for the plane itself. 


making 


Experience already gained in 
guided missile development also 
foreshadows the power plants of 
tomorrow. Proud as we may well 
be of the mounting horsepower of 
the now conventional jet engine, 
it is no secret that an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of power plant will 
come into use when we begin to 
be at home in the upper empire 
of the air. 

The reason, of course, is that at 
an altitude of, say, 79,000 feet the 
air density is only 4% of what we 
have on the ground. That means 
only 4% as much oxygen is avail- 
able. So a power plant, to operate 
at extreme altitudes, must carry 
its own fuel and oxygen, probably 
in a liquefied form. 

I believe you know, from having 
seen pictures of the weird, laced 
suits worn by some of our daring 
test pilots, what a problem this 
shortage of oxygen poses for the 
human body, too. But we have 
solved that problem also. To con- 
serve space, we now make avail- 
able liquid oxygen—one cubic 
inch of liquid oxygen equals 800 
cubic inches of gaseous type at 
sea level pressure. The system 
provides an ingenious’ control 
mechanism whereby exactly the 
amount of oxygen needed is sup- 
plied to the pilot automatically. 
And at really high altitudes, the 
oxygen is actually pumped into 
his system, with a curious result 
that the same oxygen system 
must supply controlled pressure 
to the outside suit he wears to 
restrain the pressure generated in 
his body. 

I would not want to leave the 
subject of electronics in aviation 
without making note of two 
points. Many businessmen flying 
company planes frequently make 
use of existing Coast Guard radio 
facilities to let their wives know 
that they will be home for dinner. 
It will not be long, I believe, be- 
fore it will be possible for com- 
mercial air travelers to utilize the 
country’s full telephone network 
from the commercial airplane. 

Second, electronics will play 
another helpful role as computers, 
now under early use, are perfected 
to simplify the complicated task 
of recording and controlling air 
travel reservations. Some wag has 
said that “The future of air trans- 
portation is on the ground.” 

Perhaps you may not feel that 
the role of electronics in ground 
transportation is quite so dramatic, 
but inasmuch as most of us are 
destined to do more rambling on 
the ground than in the air, the 
advances being made in this direc- 
tion are entitled to more appreci- 
ation than they may be receiving. 


Railroads and Electronic 
Equipment 


Railroads have already gone 
deeply into the use of electronic 
equipment. The trend began with 
the use of mobile radio for freight 
yard communications, from which 
great increases in economy and 
efficiency have resulted. There is 
increasing use of moving-train-to- 
station radio communication, train 
end-to-end communication and. of 
course, the use of public tele- 
phones from some of the major 
trains. 

An interesting new use is in 
the electronic “impact recorder.” 
This device is being increasingly 
adopted for freight operations 
where the record that it makes 
simplifies many an argument over 
damaged goods and contributes to 
studies of beiter packaging and 
loading. 

A form of television is being 
used for noting freight car num- 
bers, and I believe it is quite pos- 
sible that a hook-in between such 
a television device and a specially 
designed computer could make the 
recording of car numbers not only 
automatic but could translate this 
information into usable form that 
will vastly simplify a subject that 
has always bewildered many peo- 
ple, namely, how the railroads 
keep track of the tens of thou- 
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gands of freight cars that roam 
around the country. 


It goes without saying that the 
work being done on the use of 
electronic computers for simpli- 
fying the reservation and ticket 
problems will be of tremendous 
benefit to the railroads also. 

Now you may not readily be- 
lieve that electronics have much 
to do with your automobile today 
except for the car radio, but here 
again research and development 
are at work. Many of you are 
familiar with a now-conventional 
use that helps your reputation for 
courtesy. That is the photo-elec- 
tric cell which automatically dims 
your lights from the illumination 
of an oncoming car. But the 
photo-electric cell can also be 
very unfriendly, for what is erro- 
meously called radar speed control 
on the highway is really an ac- 
complishment of photo - electric 
cells which inform the constable 
that you are hitting it up and re- 
quire his personal attention, 

Commonplace today is the use 
of microwave and mobile radio 
equipment by super-highway per- 
sonnel for communications, and 
the utilization of electronic check- 
ing, weighing, and recording on 
our modern toll highways; and 
even the installation of mobile 
radio in private automobiles which 
enables them to make regular 
calls through the telephone ex- 
changes. 

Looking ahead, I am convinced 
that electronics will become in- 
dispensable to traffic control on 
the ground, as it already has for 
the air lanes. The first step is the 
wse of signal lights which are 
turned on and off by approaching 
cars. Some of these are in the 
experimental phase, and they fore- 
shadow the time when the entire 
traffic signal system will be auto- 
matically operated in accordance 
with traffic density. I am sure we 
will see the time when there will 
be a central computing system 
which will sense the varying traf- 
fic densities on streets and high- 
ways and will automatically 
change the signal light cycles to 
facilitate the most efficient move- 
ment of traffic. 

Farther in the future may be the 
control of automobiles individu- 
ally, to increase highway safety. 
‘There is a good deal of discussion 
as to the feasibility of designing 
a super-highway steering control 
system. That would be a control 
or indicating circuit on the high- 
way to exert influence directly on 
the automobiles traveling the 
highway — keeping them out of 
each other’s way. Another possi- 
bility may be the installation of 
collision-warning devices on the 
automobile. This would give an 
indication of cars ahead or behind 
you and might ultimately —al- 
though this is highly controver- 
sial—tell the automobile what to 
do even if the driver doesn’t re- 
spond. Whether or not you think 
these practical, you must remem- 
ber that electronics operates on a 
very simple principle: There is a 
practical method today for sens- 
ing practically anything you want 
to sense, whether it is movement, 
light, temperature, pressure, hu- 
midity — practically anything but 
love. 

And when you have sensed a 
change in anything that has 
changed, it is equally practicable 
to set in motion a control or a 
motor or a light or a brake or a 
combination of devices to make 
the proper reaction. So the ques- 
tion is not whether the job can be 
done. It is essentially a question 
of whether it is socially and eco- 
nomically feasible to do it, or to 
pay the cost of arranging to have 
it done. 

And that brings up another use 
of this technology, in quite a dif- 
ferent field, but an important one 
to transportation. If there is one 
thing that has historically been 
recorded as unpredictable and un- 
controllable, it is the weather. 
But here, largely through elec- 
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tronic means, amazing progress is 


here is what we in our corpora- 
being made. 


tion refer to as the “electro-span.” 


Stated as simply as possible, 
this is modern digital supervisory 
control. It is the commercial di- 
rect descendant of telemetering, 
which I discussed earlier, for it 
measures, indicates, and controls 
at a distance. 


For example, one of the first 
applications has been in the field 
of automatic, remote tank-gaug- 
ing, where it makes possible re- 
mote electrical measurement of 
liquid level. A telematic direct 
reading tank gauge has been com- 
bined with our digital data trans- 
mission equipment resulting in a 
reliable, accurate and economical 
remote tank gauging system. The 
operating cycle consists of three 
steps. First, the operator interro- 
gates the tank by dialing the 
proper number. Second, the tank 
identifies itself, transmitting an 
accurate liquid level information 
to the receiver. And third, the in- 
formation is received and dis- 
played at a central location by dial 
indicator, lamp register, electric 
typewriter, or card punch ma- 
chine. Through the use of proven 
multiplex methods and versatile 
switching circuits, a number of 
tank farms, each consisting of any 
number of tanks, may all be con- 
nected to and gauged from a single 
central control station. 


The principles, and in fact the 
equipment now in existence, per- 
mits electro-span to perform 
automatically many functions such 
as switch-gear control, flue gas, 
smoke and smog control, remote 
weather observation, oil, pipeline, 
and process control. 


Electronics and Weather 
Forecasting 


For many years now, the basis 
of weather forecasting has been 
the use of raysondes. These are 
balloon-carried radio transmitting 
sets which are being sent up at 
hundreds of points all over the 
world every hour, radioing back 
to central stations such data as 
temperature, barometric pressure 
and humidity at the various levels 
of the atmosphere. This data is 
then compiled and translated to 
give forecasters an accurate pic- 
ture of the movement of air 
masses and their probable effect 
upon the weather. 

The effectiveness of such 
weather forecasting is now being 
greatly increased through the 
development of new automatic 
ground recording equipment and 
automatic computing of the ray- 
sonde signals. Until recently the 
problem has been that it was not 
possible to make use of all the in- 
formation fast enough to make 
forecasts of maximum value. Here 
is just the kind of place where 
the new techniques of automatic 
recording and computing can do 
their best job. 


We now realize that we have a 
lot more to learn about the at- 
mosphere than we thought. As a 
recent writer put it: “The most 
recently discovered of the world’s 
important winds is a_ gigantic, 
elusive torrent of thin air that 
howls perpetually around the base 
of the stratosphere somewhere 
eight miles above the middle lati- 
tudes. It is shaped like a tape- 
worm, follows the course of a 
shaken rope, and moves invisibly 
at a speed varying from 100 to 
500 miles per hour.” 

The existence of this phenome- 
non—the jet stream — was first 
suspected by the navigators of the 
B-29 bombers flying to Japan near 
the end of World War Il. They 
encountered adverse west winds 
of more than 250 miles an hour, 
three times as fast as the average 
hurricane. They actually found 
themselves, on occasion, flying 
backwards at 40,000 feet in 400- 
mile-an-hour head winds. The jet 
stream has been clocked at 490 
miles an hour over Spokane and 
a jet bomber plane that gets up 
into it might make New York in 
two-and-a-half hours. 

We are going to know more 
about this and other high-altitude 
phenomena by the use of rockets 
and telemetering equipment which 
will give us data about the upper 


Ultrasonics 


One of the newest and most 
promising developments combines 
what we call ultrasonics with 
electronics. What can be accom- 
plished by ultra-frequency sound 
waves is little short of astonishing. 
We can visualize continuous 
cleaning of the product in such 
industries as steel, wire, glass, and 
others by harnessing the effec- 
tiveness of these sound waves. 
Already in use are commercial 
ultrasonic cleaners which do an 
invaluable job of once and for all 
eliminating almost microscopic 
dust and lint from miniature 
bearings and small precision parts. 
The fields of usefulness in which 
this technique can and will be 
employed are almost endless. 


Another interesting processing 
aid in this general electronic field 
is what we call the “ultra-visco- 
son” which continuously senses 


a kK : ~ ‘ even the most minute change in 

age weather forecasters viscosity of a fluid. To take just 

: . one example, the ultra-viscoson 

In the meantime, Texas can be now makes possible automatic 

proud of the leadership it has maintenance of the proper mix- 
already shown in utilizing the ture of ink in 


delicate gravure 
color printing. By means of a 
probe or a finger immersed in the 
ink reservoir—and ‘“nerved” by 
ultrasonic energy equivalent to 
only one millionth the power of 
an average flashlight— this device 
automatically adds the correct 
amount of solvent to the ink to 
retain the proper color shade. 


possibilities of radar for precise 
tracking and warning of torna- 
does. Many months ago when the 
reality of this opportunity was 
first grasped, Texas began the es- 
tablishment of a state-wide tor- 
nado warning service. 


For a long time the weather ex- 
perts have felt that their misses— 
which are not as frequent as you 
might suppose —could be mini- 
mized if they had actual data from 
large areas of the globe that are 
uninhabited, and in fact uninhab- 
itable. It is now clear that we can 
plug this gap, too, by the installa- 
tion of automatic weather stations 
in more of these remote areas. 
Such stations would have, of 
course, automatic radio transmis- 
sion equipment so that we would 
be receiving regularly all of the 
desired data. One accomplishment 
that would make this plan fully 


A few moments ago I touched 
on the compactness we have 
achieved with electronic packag- 
ing for guided missile components. 
This depends largely upon what 
is known as “miniaturization,” a 
tremendously broad activity that 
is sweeping through the electronic 
field. One example might be a 
radio set for your car like this— 
it fits the present horn button 
space—you won't be using it quite 
yet because cost is still a problem. 


When you think of a radio set 


effective would be the develop- or other piece of electronic 
ment of suitable atomic powered equipment you probably visual- 
units which would make possible ize a veritable spaghetti of wires 


their performance, unattended, 
over long periods of time. 

I might highlight a few ad- 
vances in the electronics field that 
are not directly associated with 
transportation. One which I know 
will have _ special 


with soldered connections. In the 
mounting panel of a new car 
radio planned for Ford cars in 
1956, the wiring is replaced by a 
printed circuit. All of the various 
circuits are deposited on a plastic 
significance base, either by etching or by 
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printing, completely eliminating 
the old familiar wires. It is also 
possible to print resistors and 
condensers. 


When you combine such printed 
circuits with “peanut” vacuum 
tubes or wiih transistors which 
replace vacuum tubes and a whole 
range of miniaturized com- 
ponents, you can achieve the 
same or even greater perform- 
ance in a fraction of the bulk for- 
merly thought necessary. 


An index to the speed with 
which progress is being made in 
this field is the development re- 
cently of an almost fantastic pro- 
duction machine which is an au- 
tomatic assembler oi electronic 
components. , 


So you see that this great rev- 
olution in which electronics has 
already supplemented older tech- 
nologies has arrived at the point 
where it is requiring its own va- 
rieties of producing equipment. 
They are highly intricate, and 
highly automatic and, we believe, 
capable of important cost-cutting 
efficiencies. 

I have only scratched the sur- 
face of transportation and elec- 
tronics, but I think you will un- 
derstand why we are in constant 
danger of veing merely fascin- 
ated by the automatic or electri- 
fied by the electronic. 


of newspapers and magazines 
which make a profitable living 
out of telling millions of Ameri- 
cans about the new ingenious de- 
velopments of our engineers. The 
pudlic’s hunger for information 
about gadgets is insatiable. 


But our people, inside and out- 
side our factories, have as yet 
only a superficial, perhaps even 
a faulty understanding of the 
mechanism of American industry. 
They hardly stop to wonder how 
a company can make just a simple 
gyro. How much greater is theie 
ignorance of the complexity of 
the American corporation which 
carries on, at the same time, hun- 
dreds of development programs 
while supplying standard prod- 
ucts for which the need was long 
ago perceived. 

American industry has a feel- 
ing that with the help of today’s 
science and engineering it can 
solve almost any problem. But we 
still face the fundamental prob- 
lem of explaining what it is and 
does —of making our industrial 
mechanism really understood to 
millions of Americans whose lives 
and future are bound up with its 
progress. 


Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Railroad Bonds 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. ané@ 
associates on April 22 offered 
publicly $25,000,000 of Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio RR. first and refund- 
ing mortgage 3°,% bonds, series 
G, due May 1, 1980, at 99.58% and 
accrued interest, to yield 3.40%. 
The group won award of the is- 
sue at competitive sale April 21 
on a bid of 98.9099%. Issuance of 
the bonds is subject to the author- 
ization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The series B bonds will be re- 
deemable at regular redemption 
prices ranging from 103% to par, 
and for the sinking fund at par. 

The net proceeds from the sale 
of the bonds, together with other 
funds of the company, will be ap- 
plied to the redemption of $8,406,- 
500 of its 4% bonds, series B; $8,- 
250,000 of its 324% bonds. series 
D; $6,184,000 of its 3°;°% collateral 
trust bonds, due 1968, and to the 
purchase of $2,371,000 of first 
mortgage 5% bonds, series C, of 
New Orleans Great Northern 


The Value of the Human Factor 


An inference can be all too 
easily drawn from such a re- 
counting of the accomplishments 
of electronics, that the value of 
the human factor is receding — 
that man is too slow, too whim- 
sical, too prone to error to do 
what a gadget can do better. 

Such a conclusion is entirely 
false. 

When you think of a computer 
that may have 10,000 tubes, 50,000 
diodes and several hundred thou- 
sand electrical connections, re- 
member that only one faulty con- 
nection, or one tube imperfectly 
made or improperly inspected, 
can impair its desired perform- 
ance, You can understand, I am 
sure, why in the electronic field 
our greatest problem is reliabil- 
ity and that is only the result of 
the standard of eiftort that every- 
one puts into his job in the mak- 
ing of such magical mechanisms. 

So when we think of the mag- 


nificent record of our aircraft — Railway Company 
both military and civilian — in The railroad company operates 
safety and performance, with 2,757 miles of main track, and is 
a , i eee manta ¢ wa Adie OS © . — ates oS 3 
their countless instruments and qualified to do business in the 
controls, we must pay tribute tO Grates of Alabama, Mississippi 
the hundreds and thousands of 7 ouisiana Tennessee Illinois 
men and women in companies all Kentucky, and Missouri. Of the 
over this land who have created total mileage of track operated, 
this standard of reliability. 2,307 miles are owned by the 


The history of this record is in- 
spiring but there is no denying 
the tremendous acceleration that 


company, 227 miles are operated 
under lease, and 223 miles oper- 
ated under trackage rights. These 


has had its origins in national lines extend from Chicago, Illi- 
defense requirements. Beginning NOis, and Kansas City, Missouri, 
in World War II a wave of real- on the north and west through 


St. Louis-East St. Louis to the im- 
portant gateways of Memphis, 
Ten.; Birmingham and Montgom- 
ery, Ala. and the Gulf ports of 
New Orleans and Mobile. 

For the year 1954, the company 
had total railway operating reve- 
nues of $81,178,887 and net rail- 
way operating income of $8,922,- 
176. 


ization broke that the effective- 
ness of both the offensive and de- 
fensive phases of warfare could 
be almost frighteningly increased 
by subjecting it to concentrated 
scientific study, backed up by in- 
dustrial know how. 

An important factor in this was 
the recognition of the tremendous 
value of team play between in- 
dustrial organizations, scientific 
laboratories and universities, and 
agencies of the government. It is 
impossible to describe the deter- 
mination these days with which 
every possible source of light on 
a given problem is sought out. So 
many skills are required in the 
solving of many of our most in- 
teresting technical problems that 
no one company, no one univer- 
sity, nor even the government has 


1 


High Voltage Eng. 
Stock Sold Privately 


*. E. Unterberg, Towbin & Co. 
have announced the private 
placement of 25,000 shares of High 
Voltage Engineering Corp. com- 
mon stock at a price of $20 per 
share. 

The proceeds will help finance 


all of them. The answer is tO construction of a new plant and 
combine them, and this is what office building at Burlington, 
has been and is being done super- Mass., and to augment working 
latively well. capital. 

What I have said has been in- The corporation is a leading 


manufacturer of particle accelera- 
tors used in nuclear research and 
for sterilization of food and drugs. 


tended to focus your attention on 
what I believe is a very simple 
truth. The newsstands are full 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


first time at 360.337 as against 357,802 erections. This is an 0.7% 
edge. 

General Motors Corp., “Ward’s” said, programmed a new 
all-time high of 91.852 car completions the past week, topping 
the previous record of 87,166 by 5.3%. Ford Motor Co. car 
schedules called for a new postwar high while Chrysler main- 
tained record levels. Packard and Nash struck their best pace in 
almost two years. 


Steel Production Scheduled This Week at 1.4 Points 
Higher Than the Week Before 


Rumor: tn the steel market are taking a turn toward the 
more optimistic side with respect to the third quarter prospects, 
reports “Steel,” the weekly magazine of metalworking, the cur- 
rent week. 

Up to now, it had been freely predicted that demand pressure 
would ease around mid-year, especially should the auto industry 
be hit by a strike. Now, however, market observers appear less 
certain demand will slump to any great extent, this trade weekly 
continues. . : 

The mills are certain to enter the third quarter with heavier 
carry-over-tonnage than was the case at the end of the first 
three-month period, it adds. This will be especially true in the 
light, flat-rolled products, chiefly cold-rolled and galvanized 
sheets. Some sheetmakers may find it necessary to blank out 
July production to care for the overflow from the second quarter, 
with shipments already running behind schedule. Also, vacation 
curtailments will cut steel production to some degree in the pe- 
riod. The net result, it states is that tonnage available for new 
third-quarter orders will be noticeably under that in the second 
quarter. Concluding, “Steel’’ magazine states that rising demand 
from consuming areas other than autos, the largest steel buyer, 
forecasts possible broadening of the product mix Over coming 
months. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 96.1% of the steelmaking 
capacity of the entire industry will be at an average of 96.0% of 
capacity for the week beginning April 25, 1955, equivalent to 
2,316,000 tons of ingots and steel for castings as compared with 
94.6% (revised) and 2,284,000 tons a week ago. 

The industry’s ingot production rate for the weeks in 1955 is 
based on annual capacity of 125,828,310 tons as of Jan. 1, 1955. 

For the like week a month ago the rate was 94.4% and pro- 
duction 2,278,000 tons. A year ago the actual weekly production 
was Placed at 1,637,000 tons or 68.7%. The operating rate is not 
comparable because capacity was lower than capacity in 1955. 
The percentage figures for 1954 are based on annual capacity of 
124,330,410 tons as of Jan. 1, 1954. 


Electric Output Displayed Moderate Improvement 
Last Week 

The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric 
light and power industry for the week ended Saturday, April 23, 
1955, was estimated at 9,697,000,000 kwh., according to the Edison 
Electric Institute. 

This week’s output increased 95,000,000 kwh. above that of 
the previous week, when the actual output stood at 9,602,000,000 
kwh.: it increased 1,440,000,000 kwh., or 17.4% above the com- 
parable 1954 week and 1,681,000,000 kwh. over the like week in 
1953. 


Car Loadings in Latest Week Continued to Gain 
Despite Labor Strife 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended April 16, 1955, 
which was affected by a continuation of labor trouble on several 
railroads in the Southern District, increased 10,927 cars, or 1.6% 
above the preceding week, according to the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

Loadings for the week ended April 16, 1955, totaled 674,389 
cars, an increase of 61,505 cars, or 10% above the corresponding 
1954 week, but a decrease of 77,239 cars, or 10.3% below the cor- 
responding week in 1953. 


U. S. Automotive Output Betters Previous Peak 


By 4.9% in Latest Week 

The automobile industry for the latest week ended April 22, 
1955, according to “Ward’s Automotive Reports,’ assembled an 
estimated 185,500 cars, compared with 175,133 (revised) in the 
previous week. The past week’s production total of cars and 
trucks amounted to 216,390 units, an increase above the preceding 
week’s output of 11,066 units, or 4.9% better than its previous 
peak of 206,262 units in the week ended April 2, states “Wards.” 
Last week’s car output rose above that of the previous week by 
10,367 cars, while truck output showed a gain of 709 vehicles 
during the week. In the corresponding week last year 125,269 
cars were assembled. 

Last week, the agency reported there were 30.890 trucks made 
in the United States. This compared with 30,191 in the previous 
week and 21,883 a year ago. 

Canadian output last week was placed at 10,105 cars and 2,755 
trucks. In the previous week Dominion plants built 10,129 cars 
and 2,625 trucks, and for the comparable 1954 week 8,679 cars 
and 1,879 trucks. 


Business Failures Held Steady in Past Week 


Commercial and industrial failures remained at 204 in the 


week ended April 21, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., stated. While cas- 
ualties were less numerous than a year ago when 229 occurred, 
they were considerably higher than the 159 in 1953. In com- 
parison with the prewar level, however, mortality continued 35% 
below the 1939 toll of 315. 

Failures involving liabilities of $5,000 or more increased mod- 
erately to 174 from 166 in the previous week but remained below 
the 190 of this size last year. In contrast, small casualties under 
$5,000, dipped to 30 from 38 a week ago and 39 in the correspond- 
ing week of 1954. Liabilities in excess of $100,000 were incurred 
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by 19 of the businesses failing during the week as compared 
with 11 in the preceding week. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Turns Mildly Downward 


The Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food price index moved 
slightly lower last week to register $6.52 as of April 19, as against 
$6.54 a week earlier. The latest figure compares with $7.41 on 
the corresponding date a year ago, or a decline of 12.0%. It is 
still 9.4% above the pre-Korea level of $5.96. 

Higher in wholesale cost the past week were flour, wheat, 
corn, rye, Oats, bellies, cocoa, eggs and rice. On the down side 
were barley, beef, hams, lard, sugar, peas, steers, hogs and lambs. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use, and its chief function is 
to show the general trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Eased in Latest Week 
Following Mild Upturn of Prior Period 


The general commodity price average went slightly lower 
last week following the mild upturn of a week ago. The daily 
whclessle commodity price index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., finished at 275.11 on April 19, comparing with 275.26 a week 
previous and with 277.82 on the corresponding date lasi year. 

Grain price movements were mixed with considerabie liqui- 
da‘ion in wheat in early trading which sent all futures except 
the May contract to new lows for the season. 


The main depressing influence was the Government's April 
Spring wheat forecast of 662,000,000 bushels, or only about 17,- 
000,000 bushels less than the December estimate in spite of the 
drought conditions that prevailed in the Dust Bow! area. 

Prices strengthened toward the close as the result of buying 
induced by apprehension over the situation in the Far East. 
Feed grains displayed a firm tone most of the week. The rise in 
corn reflected continued small producer marketings and the ad- 
vancing premiums for cash corn. Purchases of grain and soybean 
futures on the Chicago Board of Trade last week totaled 192,- 
300,000 bushels, as compared with 173,100,000 the week before 
and 229,800,000 a year ago. 

The cotfee market displayed a firm undertone. With in- 
ventories at a low level, roaster interest in offerings of spot sup- 
plies at advancing prices was well maintained as producers con- 
tinued their discussions of plants to stabilize the market through 
stockpiling surpluses. 

Raw sugar prices continued to work lower under pressure 
of distressed arrival cargoes of raw sugar from the Philippines. 

In the Chicago livestock market, steers and hogs declined 
rather sharply as the result of heavy market receipts. 

Spot cotton prices ended slightly lower following irregular 
movements during the week. 

Trading in spot markets continued to lag, reflecting slow 
demand from mills and exporters, a strike of cotton mill workers 
in New England and slow demand for cotton textiles. 


Reported sales in the fourteen markets at 63,200 bales, were 
the smallest of the season thus far and compared with 70,500 
the preceding week and 73,100 two weeks ago. Consumption of 
cotton during the five-week March period, according to the New 
York Cctton Exchange Service Bureau, totaled approximately 
885,000 bales. This was equal to a daily average of 35,4U0 bales 
for the veriod, against 36,600 in February and 33,800 in March 
a year ago. 


Trade Volume Reflects Little Change the 
In Usual Post-Easter Decline 


The usual post-Easter decline in consumer shopping was 
lessened somewhat by attractive promotions and mild weather. 
In the period ended on Wednesday of last week shoppers spent 
slightly less than in the previous week but almost as much as they 
did in the year-ago week, when Easter shopping was still un- 
derway. 

The total dollar volume of retail trade in the week was es- 
tirnated by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., to be from 2% below to 2% 
above a year ago. Regional estimates varied from the year-ago 
levels by the tollowing percentages: New England and East —1 
to —5; South and Southwest —2 to +2; Midwest and Pacific Coast 
—l to +3 and Northwest 0 to +4. 

tetailers in most parts of the nation noted a slackening in 
the demand for apparel last week, with the most pronounced 
drop in the buying of women’s wear. 


Most merchants were unable to match the sales figures of a 
year ago, which were swollen by Easter purchases. 

There was a slight gain in the volume of wholesale trade 
in the past week. Buying was considerably above the level in the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

Retailers appeared to be enlarging their inventories, in con- 
trast with the policy of reduction generally prevalent a year ago. 
But most of the expansion in stocks was necessary to keep pace 
with this year’s increased volume of consumer buying. 


While most orders were for current stock replacement, ad- 
vance bookings were more numerous than in past months. 

Department store sales oma country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the week ended April 16, 
1955, declined 13% from the like period last year. In the preced- 
ing week April 9, 1955, a rise of 8% was registered from that of 
the similar period of 1954, while for the four weeks ended April 
16, 1955, an increase of 2% was recorded. For the period Jan 1, 
1955 to April 16, 1955, a gain of 6% was registered above that 
of 1954. 

Ketail trade in New York City in the past week registered a 
slight advance over the like period of last year, notwithstanding 
the fact that there was one less department store operating this 


year. Warm weather and promotion sales accounted in part for 
the increase. 


According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended April 
16, 1955, declined 18% below that of the like period of last year. 
In the preceding week, April 9, 1955, a drop of 1% was recorded. 
For the four weeks ending April 16, 1955, a decline of 3% oc- 
curred. For the period Jan. 1, 1955, to April 16,4955, the index 
recorded no change from that of the corsespending period of 1954. 


Past Week 


. . Thursday, April 28, 1955 


Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline Financing 


An underwriting group headed 
jointly by White, Weld & Co., 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., The Do- 
minion Securities Corp. and Union 
Securities Corp. is making a pub- 
lic offering today (April 28) of 
unit securities of Pacific North- 
west Pipeline Corp. The units are 
a part of an overall financing 
program designed to raise in ex- 
cess of $162,000,000 to be used in 
the construction of a natural gas 
pipeline system which will make 
natural gas availeble for the first 
time in the area of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and southern Idaho. 

Each unit, offered at a price of 
$72, consists of one 5'»% interim 


mote ($60 principal amount) and 


one share of common stock ($l 
par value). This part of the fi- 
nancing comprises a total of $17,- 
220,000 of 542% interim notes due 
June 1, 1957 and 287,000 shares of 
common stock and involves an 
aggregate public offering price of 
$20,664,000. The interim notes are 
payable at maturity at the option 
of the company, by delivery of 
one share of no par value cum- 
ulative preferred stock, $3.30 
series. 

In addition to the public offer- 
ing, the company is offering to’ 
the holders of its common stock 
rights to subscribe to 1,549,100 
shares of new common stock at 
a subscription price of $10 per 
share. The offering to  stock- 
holders is made at the rate of 
2.221 shares of common s‘ock for 
each share held of record at the 
close of business on April 27,’ 
1955. 

The company has entered into 
agreements with institutional in- 
vestors providing for the issuance 
of $93,200,000 of first mortgage’ 
pipeline bonds, 444% series due 
1975. The balance of the financing) 
program includes agreements pro-| 
viding for the issuance of $26,-% 
800,000 of 342% unsecured notes 
to banks due serially from 1958) 
to 1952, and the issuance of an} 
aggregate of $6,329,000 of notes in 
payment of part of the cost of oilf 
and gas leases being acquired by 
the company. 

The company expects to produce 
the major portion of its natural 
gas requirements, and has con- 
tracts under which it will acquire 
oil and gas leases covering ap- 
proximately 460,009 acres in the 
San Juan Basin. At the present 
time some 77 gas wells have been 
completed and an additional 144 
will be drilled pricr to tae open- 
ing of the pipeline. 

The company has been grantec 
a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity by the Federa) 
Power Commission to sell natura) 
gas for resale in Washington, Ore- 
gon and southern Idaho, which 
comprise the only major marke’ 
area of the United States in whict 
natural gas is not now available 
The company has also been au- 
thorized to supply gas to Cities anc 
towns along its route. and to sel 
natural gas to Colorado Interstate 
Gas Company for resale in Wyo 
ming and Colorado. 

The main line facilities of th: 
Pacific Northwest system wil 
consist of 1,466 miles of pipeline 
varying from six to 26 inches ir 
diameter, which will extend fron 
the outlet of the company’s pro 
posed natural gas processing plan 
near Ignacio, Colo. to a point nea 
Bellingham, Wash. The compan 
estimates that the initial pipelin 
system will be completed in th 
latter part of 1956 and will hav 
an initial delivery capacity of ap 
proximately 293,000 MCF of nat 
ural gas per day, which it pre 
poses to expand to a capacity « 
343,000 MCF per day during th 
first and second years of oper: 
tion. 
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Latest Previous Month Year 
: AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: Week Week Ago - Ago 
) Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity)..... ..May 1 §144.2 *142.2 141.8 101.¢ 
Equivalent to— 
Stee] ingots and castings (net tons) May 1 §2,316,000 *2,284,000 2,278,000 1,637,000 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
Cruce cil and condensate output—dally average (bbls. of Apr. 15 6,828,450 6,811,400 6,858,400 6,589,950 
RE PEER Se a Oa eee —Apr.15 17,131,000 6,992,000 7,474,000 6,915,000 
, Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbls.) ..._._.______---_-_ Apr. 15 24,017,000 23,434,000 24,443,000 23,598,000 
j Gasoline output (bblis.)--..._ — naan. 35 2,177,000 2,300,000 2,801,000 2,119,000 
' ee ek a a Se = 
Distillate fuel ofl output (bhis.)............--..-....- Apr. 15 10,841,00 11,105,000 11,872,000 9,881,000 
oe OR en Apr. 15 8,026,000 8,293,000 8,538,000 8,454,000 
7 Stock: at refineries, bulk terminals. in transit. in pipe lines— 
: Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at-....._-._-...Apr.15 181,864,000 183,185,000 183,840,000 178,923,006 
MetoesEs CG.) Bhcecdoccemminséemcnswocasceencn= — Apr. 15 19,451,000 18,6$6,900 19,053,000 17,527,000 
" BR eR: ye _. Apr. 15 63,360,000 61,934,000 63,735,000 57,034,00U 
Sees Ges Tees Ge CD ltidiitinieceiecemmenedn — Apr. 15 44,741,000 44,620,000 44,801,000 43,265,000 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
: Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)_._.._...-_-______ Apr. 16 674,389 663,462 656,117 612,884 
: Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)_.Apr.16 606,292 625,030 624,209 573,615 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 
Total U. 8S. construction.._.__._____._..__.__...._....._.._._..... —-.-- $382,790,000 $272,711,000 $544,837,000 $247,952,000 
; Private construction ~----------_--------------------- 233,676,000 133,020,000 410,742,000 152,653,000 
Public construction ~~----.-----__-------------------- 149,114,000 139,691,000 134,095,000 95,299,000 
: State and municipal__—.._._._..._._....__-.---.--—-- 116,194,000 98,221,000 107,524,000 75,933,000 
4 a ee eee 32,920,000 41,470,000 26,571,000 19,366,000 
COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
L Bituminous coal and lignite ‘tons)...------~.-_--~-~.-- 8,475,000 *8 225,000 8,050,000 6,740,000 
4 Pennsylvania anthracite (toms) ~-----------------~------- 385,000 410,000 402,000 479,000 
; DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
: SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE = 100 -...---~----------- 103 122 108 11¢ 
i EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
: Electric output (in 000 kwh.)........--........--..----- APR, 23 9,697,000 9,602,000 9,907,000 8,257,000 
) FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN & " 
BRADSTREBT, INC........... ............--- Apr 21 204 204 232 229 
: {TRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 
le UE DS ee A 19 4.797c 4.797c 4.797¢ 4.634 
, RE Ea ee 19 $56.59 $56.59 $56.59 $56.59 
; Gcrap steel (per grees tod) <n on en otro nenuwe 19 $36.00 $37.33 $37.50 $25.67 
) METAL PRICES (EE. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 
t Electrciytic copper— 
NE 0 35.700c 35.700c 32.700c 29.700: 
4 ON OO ee Apr. 20 37.750c 37.100c 36.575c 29.675 
nd ST WY Sn OE eee ls 91.875c 91.375¢c 91.375c 96 .250« 
7 "ee A RR eee ee Apr. 20 15.000c 15.000c 15.000c 14.006c 
ee ee a Apr, 20 14.800c 14.800c 14.800: 13.800¢ 
ri OR yy gS po Sacer Apr=20 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 11.500c 10 250¢ 
> MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 
ea, ee tet tein am ccednnnwemedes Apra26 96.25 96.34 97.29 100.54 
7 Te Apr. 26 109.24 109.42 109.42 110.88 
Asa -.......... ne nnn = === - ===> Apr, 26 112.93 112.93 llz.93 110.04 
3 SRS SRE aA. Say SS 2 Ee ee Apres 110.70 110.70 110.70 112.93 
. I ins cc anincdtplapemtntanandheatiapitibicensliscidedantiapenanbteteaiubiaalinainaiednabdadacasinisiendttniite Aprg26 109.60 109.60 109.60 110.34 
aS ee ee ee eT A 26 104.31 104.48 104.48 104.66 
- SeIrOnE GITCED. ccncnncce cee rcenewcesccenconseesoconcs Apr. 26 107.62 107.62 107.62 109.42 
> ee eae eee Apis26 109.97 109.97 109.97 110.70 
> Endustriale Geeup..... noo ewe one oe Aptg26 110.34 110.52 110.52 112.15 
- MOODY'S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: ‘ta 
> 7 ge YO eee Apiy26 2.77 2.77 2.70 2.45 
. OES EEE 3.21 3.20 3.20 3.12 
—i Aaa -.------~...-----~--------—-- - —--- —-------------- Ap¥?'26 3.01 3.01 3.01 2.86 
t  ccsuneeenddiemmntinidiepmmatndiemepiniiigaindtitiaanttbmemeneeineth Apr. 26 3.13 3.13 3.13 3.01 
s I sniisdieminenpdiedndbdns titbipimtinaia RENIN nEED ane ApF: 26 3.19 3.19 3.19 3.15 
s SER eee eee ee Apr. 26 3.49 3.48 3.48 3.47 
y NI A ini cnina me isaisieaail AD ie 26 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.20 
1 Public Utilities Group__...._...___...-.._. ---_ —.-.-- -------- Apr, 26 3.17 3.17 3.17 3.13 
Ee APY. 26 3.15 3.14 3.14 3.05 
1 a ee Bn (g ee Apr. 26 400.7 401.9 399.3 437.9 
y NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 
Orders received (tons)-.________ Seca eO eee erese es Apr. 16 235,891 289,436 251,820 209,612 
PEGRUCTIER : GEES . cccnmenensensescanumangregesconcenses Apr. 16 266,031 255,796 273,946 242,332 
r eee a ees 6 92 95 97 91 
Unfilied orders (tons) at end of period__.______________ __ Apr. 16 514,762 547,884 478,707 378.774 
OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
e TS EEE hl 107.07 107.10 107.23 109.50 
“ STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
e LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. ¥. STOCK 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 
if Odad-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases) t— 
n Number of sh@ret.....<<ncnee eo ncwwnnoeneenccocceaee Apr. 9 919,857 1,274,329 1,564,520 999,957 
4 Dollar value ...--.--.~.--...~..--~~--------~-----.~----- Apr. 9 $47,931,382 $64,645,879 $82,682,149 $45,365,898 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— 
" Number of orders—Customers’ total sales-------------_. Apr. 9 872,921 1,185,730 1.701.240 1.005.027 
Customers’ short sales_....._....-.-~.--.------------ Apr. 9 3,505 8.451 6.804 6.396 
eT BD pe retecsigtoonsietabintbindniets cncvininttnndbiinnieein Apr. 9 869,416 1,177,279 1,694,436 998,721 
C Dollar value —-~--~-----...-...------—--------------- Apr. 9 $42,803,793 $57,924,956 $88,023,370 $42,782,365 
| und-iot sales by dealers— 
; penaer of shares—Total sales... 5... ---------- Apr. 9 238,190 320,220 574.580 316.220 
< lh Ce. cncitieintienbainnan mint ge) D ; 
; Other sales —-----——-—----------------—-------—--- Apr. 9 238,190 320,220 574,580 316.220 
= 1G-ic by dealers— 
b “"eoeer va a a ee ee ee ee Apr. 93 294,180 413,560 397,150 316.910 
> TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 
. EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
if FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 
é 2cund-lot sales— 
7 or i a ee ee ee ee Apr 2 574.860 491.730 496.210 456.670 
. Other sple@ 2... nnn = = Apr. 2 14,275,030 12,553,500 15,390,160 10.772.160 
bs Tota) sales _-----__-------—_-__-__---------------------- Apr. 2 14,849,890 13,045,230 15,886,370 11.228.830 
1 ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 
ie BERS. EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 
Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 
» aa ~~ Apr. 2 1,754,360 1,589,320 1,596,310 1,158,290 
Short sales —---------—----—-—---—----—-------------— Apr. 2 332,690 277.660 284.120 249 650 
4 Other sales ~—---------_-—-----.--------------------- Apr. 2 1,428,140 1,379,820 1,386,200 896.940 
. Tota) sales ——-----—~~—___-_-_____----. ~~~ 2 = nm Apr. 2 1,760,830 1,657,480 1.670.320 1.146.590 
] Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Tota) purchases -------------—--_---------------------- Apr. 2 377,030 272.680 242.280 395.790 
€ ‘ Short saleg ....--_--_.--—_.__-- — ---- ------------- Apr. 2 36,900 18,900 20,300 30,600 
; Other sales —-----_--__-__-_-__--__-—_-_------- ----------—- Apr. 2 370,910 260,060 05,260 342.550 
. Tota) sales _..-.____-_ ----—__-_-___----_-----------—------— Apr. 2 407,810 278,960 25,560 373,150 
nN Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases ._------.-__-____-------—------------—- Apr. 2 532,661 475,495 532.426 371.830 
, Short sales —--—--—---—--——---—-----------------—- Apr. 2 89,100 91,570 70,990 33.850 
n Other sales -------—-_-_---—---—------------------ Apr. 2 573,701 583,010 841 252 520 598 
Wate) 60908 cece eeemanennnmnnnonwnamnconamn ge: Fy 662,801 674,580 912,202 554,448 
a Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 
Total purchases ...---_-_______--____-_---_---------Apr. 2 2,664,051 2,337,495 2,371.01! 1,925,910 
} (OS es ET NIE TT POLE niienaetil Apr. 2 453.690 388.130 375,410 314,100 
" Other sales ——~~——~___ —_--__.___- ---—_____----—----- Apr. 2 2,372,751 2.222.890 2,532,712 1,760,088 
Tota) sales ——---__-___-_________--__------------------Apr. 2 2,831,441 2,611,020 2.908, 122 2 074.188 
LU WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. 8S. DEPT. OF 
, LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 
Commodity Group— 
p All cemmodities____.--__- __ _—_ _-- -- —-- —_-..-------- Apr. 19 110.3 110.5 1101 111.2 
Farm products_...__..._.__._____---__.-__---_ ---_---- ~--Apr. 19 92.2 94.3 93.0 1011 
‘ Processed foods__..-—-—---—-_-__-—_-- —------ ---------Apr. 19 102.4 102.6 102 2 105 6 
Meats ..-.-----------___--—__-—_----—----- -- ----------— Apr. 19 83.4 84.2 82 95.8 
C All commodities other than farm and foods_.__-...-_-- Apr. 19 115.8 115.7 115.5 114.6 
‘ *Re ed figure. {Includes 627,000 barre of foreign crude runs. Based on new annual capacity of 125,828,310 ton 
n as of Ja 1955. as against Jan. 1, 1954 basis of 124,330,410 tons 
. tN ster of orders not reported since introduction of Monthly Investment Plan. 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, ia cases of quotations, are as of that date: 














Latest 
— Month 
ALUMINUM (BUREAU OF MINES): 

Production of primary aluminum in the U.S. 

(in short tons)—Month of February______ 116,236 

Stocks of aluminum (short tons) end of Feb. 14,458 

AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION—For month of 
February: 

Total gas (M therms)_______ Poe me valet 7,590,972 
Natural gas sales (M therms) Kas Siniiiiientii 7,174,226 
Manufactured gas sales (M therms)______ 56,103 
Mixed gas sales (M therms)_-___________ 360,643 

AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 

Steel ingots and steel for castings produced 
(net tons)—Month of March ptedielie 9,979,000 

Shipments of steel products (net tons)— 

2 el ee eee 6,119,900 
AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE— 
Monin of March: 
New domestic freight cars delivered = 2,833 
RUSINESS FAILURES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
INC.—Month of March: 
Manufacturing number 225 
Wholesale number 119 
Retail number ~ 520 
Construction number 108 
Commercial service number 66 
Total number 1,038 
Manufacturing liabilities $16,921,000 
Wholesale liabilities 4,932,000 
Retail liabilities ois 11,972,000 
Construction liabilities ‘ 4,468,000 
Commercial service liabilities 2,916,000 
Total liabilities _ $41,209,000 
BUSINESS INCORPORATION (NEW) IN THE 

UNITED STATES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 

INC.—-Month of March 13,417 
COMMERCIAL PAPER OUTSTANDING—FED- 

ERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK— 

As of March 31 (000’s. omitted) $681,000,000 
COPPER INSTITUTE—For month of March: 

Copper production in U. S.A 
Crude (tons of 2,000 pounds) — 109,133 
Refined (tons of 2,000 pounds) - 134,933 

Deliveries to fabricators 
In U. S. A. (tons of 2,000 pounds) “ 130,586 

Refined copper stocks at end of period (tons 
of 2,000 pounds) = 46,091 

COTTON AND LINTERS — DEPT. OF COM- 

MERCE—RUNNING BALES: 

Consumed month of February _ 720,815 
In consuming establishments as of Feb. 26 1,877,945 
In public storage as of Feb. 26 12,741,826 

Linters—-Consumed month of February 115,144 
Stocks Feb. 26 mi 1,859,258 

Cotton spindles active as of Feb. 26 19,429,000 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—SECOND FED- 

ERAL RESERVE DISTRICT, FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK OF N, Y. — 1947-1949 
Average 100—Month of March: 

Sales (average monthly), unadjusted 97 

Sales (average daily), unadjusted 91 

Sales (average daily), seasonally adjusted 103 

Stocks, unadjusted 114 

Stocks, seasonally adjusted 110 

FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL (AMERI- 

CAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUC- 
TION)—Month of February: 

Contracts closed (tonnage )—estimated - 230,007 
Shipments (tonnage)—estimated 200,498 

FACTORY EARNINGS AND HOURS—WEEKLY 
AVERAGE ESTIMATE —U. 8S. DEPT. OF 
LABOR—Month of March: 

Weekly Earnings 
All manufacturing $75.30 
Durable good 81.56 
Nondurable goods 66.70 

Hours 
All manufacturing 40.7 
Durable goods 41.4 
Nondurable goods 39.7 

Hourly Earnings 
All manufacturing $1.85 
Durabie goods 1.97 
Nondurable goods 1.68 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—BOARD OF GOV- 

ERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49— 100—Month of March: 

Seasonally adjusted 135 

Unadjusted - 137 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 

Index of Railway Employment at middle 
of March (1935-39 Average 100) 101.2 

LIFE INSURANCE—BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO 

POLICYHOLDERS — INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE—Month of February 

Death benefits $176,943,000 

Matured endowment 51,320,000 

Disability payments 8,869,000 

Annuity payment 38,307,000 

Surrender values 73,883,000 

Policy dividends 75,285,000 
Tota! $424,607,000 

NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN— 

MIDLAND BANK LTD.—Month of March £10,254,000 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE-—-AS of Mar. 31 

(000's omitted 
Member firms carrying margin account: 
Total customer net debit balance $2,700,929 
Credit extended to customer 48,556 
Cash on han@ and in banks in U. § 335,933 
Total of customer free credit balance 1,022,005 
Market value of listed share 175,806,386 
Market value of listed bond 104,348,807 
Member borrowi on U. 8S. Gov issues 87.677 
Member rowilr ‘ ther collateral 2,017,179 





Previous 
Month 


128,203 
20,041 


7,212,254 
6,820,366 
57,021 
334,867 


*8,496,934 
6,009,958 


2,422 


188 
104 
412 
113 
60 

877 
$18,922,000 
4,338,000 
8,928,000 
7,624,000 
2,244,000 


$42,056,000 
11,369 


$703,000,000 


*102,342 
123,162 


108,503 
44,579 


711,286 
1,801,753 
13,471,230 
125,192 
1,759,600 
19,282,000 


73 


100 
106 
109 


*238,250 
*226,156 


*$74.34 
*80.56 
*66.53 


*40.4 
*41.1 
*39.6 


*$1.84 
1.96 
1.68 


133 
135 


101.3 


$179,591,000 
58,328,000 
10,588,000 
47,722,000 
74,776,000 
102,845,000 


$473,850,000 


£24,125,000 


$2,653,351 
62,875 
350,770 
1,062,885 
175,587,870 
104,517,827 
146,194 
1,824,797 


Year 
Ago 


110,483 
58,494 


6,184,900 
5,791,528 
83,761 
309,611 


7,289,600 
5,364,978 


4,823 


198 
123 
551 
143 

87 


1,102 
$15,359,000 
5,117,000 
26,043,000 
7,255,000 
3,506,000 


$57,280,000 


10,514 


$720,000,000 


81,509 
118,065 


95,795 
126,470 


685,546 
1,821,878 
11,528,162 
94,587 
1,419,167 
19,671,000 


90 
85 


116 
111 


266,594 
253,119 


123 
126 


106.5 


$163,906,000 
40,856,000 
8,573,000 
35,062,000 
62,825,000 
63,686,000 


$374,908,000 


£43,432,000 


$1,716,250 
39,413 
312,023 
787,281 
129,122,311 
107,976,396 
146,964 
1,081,526 
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Securities Now 


Advance Exploration Co., Dallas, Texas 
March 21 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.15 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For equipment, working capital and general 
corperate purposes. Underwriter—Southwestern Secu- 
yities Co., Dallas, Texas. 


* Air Control Products, Inc., Miami, Fia. 
April 26 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
ef which 250.000 shares are for account of company and 
50.000 shares for account of Henry A. Keller, President. 
Price — $6 per share. Proceeds — For construction and 
eouipping of extrusion plant, payment of obligations and 
other general corporate purposes. Underwriter — Scott, 
Horner & Mason, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


Airborne Instruments Laboratory, Inc. (4/29) 
April 15 (letter of notification) 9,026 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Price—$29.50 per share. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Office — 160 Old Country Road, 
Mineola, N. Y. Underwriter — Smith, Barney & Co., 
New York. 

% Alabama Power Co. (5/24) 

April 27 filed $15,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1985. 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Union Securities Corp., 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc., Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received up 
to 11 a.m. (EDT) on May 24. 


* All State Uranium Corp., Moab, Utah 

April 19 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—30 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Underwriter—Gen- 
eral Investing Corp., New York. 

Allied Industrial Development Corp., Dover, Del. 
April 7 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of elass A 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For oil 
and gas activities. Underwriter — Paul C. Ferguson & 
Co., Houston, Tex. 

* Atuminum Co. of America 

April 22 filed 1,301,924 shares of common stock to be 
offered for sale under the company’s Employees’ Stock 
Option Plan. 

American Asbestos Co., Ltd. 

Feb. 17 (Regulation “D’”) 600,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Price — 50 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter— Maine Invest- 
ment Co., Ltd. 

American Discount Co. of Georgia 

April 15 filed 15,006 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock, series of 1954. Price—At par ($50 per share). Pro- 
eceeds—For working capital. Office — Charlotte, N. C. 
Underwriters—A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg, S. C., and 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
® American Electronics, Inc. (5/2-6) 
March 31 filed $1,250,000 of 5% convertible debentures 
due April 1, 1967. Price—100% and accrued interest. 
Proceeds—-To retire bank loans and notes payable; for 
loans to subsidiaries; and for working capital. Under- 
writers — Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York; and 
Crowell, Weedon & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


American International Minerals Corp. (5/2-6) 
Feb. 25 filed 460,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢). 
Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For exploration and de- 
velopment of mining properties of subsidiary and for 
working capital, etc. Office—Dover, Del. Underwriter— 
Vickers Bros., New York. 

American Locomotive Co. 

March 11 filed $25,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 
March 15, 1980. Price—To be supplied by amendment 
Proceeds—Together with other funds, to redeem $18,- 
700,000 of 7% cumulative preferred stock (par $100) at 
$115 per share and prepay $10,000,000 loan from Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. Underwriter—Smith, Barney 
& Co., New York. Offering—Temporarily postpcned. 
*% American Standard Uranium Corp. 

April 18 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (25 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—Masonic Bldg., 13 No. 
Virginia St., Reno, Nev. Underwriter—None. 

® Anchor Precision Corp. (4/29) 

March 28 filed 118,006 shares of 54%% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock. Price—At par ($5 per share). 
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in Registration 


Proceeds—For expansion in Mid-west, to fabricate ad- 
ditional micro-zip machine and zipper manufacturing 
equipment and for working capital. Office—Westbury, 
L. L, N. Y. Underwriter—D. Gleich Co., New York. 


Appell Oil & Gas Corp., Alice, Texas 
March 10 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price— At market (esti- 
mated at about $1.50 per share). Proceeds—To Minnette 
Prinz, the selling stockholder. Underwriter—Lawrence 
& Murray Co., Inc., New York. 


® Astron Corp., East Newark, N. J. (4/29) 

March 25 filed 250,006 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 200,000 shares are to be sold for ac- 
count of the company and 50,000 shares for certain sell- 
ing stockholders. Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—For 
expansion program, inventory and working capital. Un- 
derwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. 


Augusta Newspapers, Inc., Augusta, Ga. (5/2) 
April 5 filed 40,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $10) and 50,000 shares of class A common 
stock (par $1). Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To acquire stock of Southeastern Newspapers, 
Inc.; $100,000 to be contributed to capital surplus of 
latter; and for general corporate purposes. Underwriter 
—Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Automatic Remote Systems, Inc. 

March 3 filed 540,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—$3.75 per share. Proceeds—For manufac- 
ture of Teleac Sending and Receiving Units, working 
capital and general corporate purposes. Office—Balti- 
more, Md. Underwriter—Mitchell Securities, Inc., same 
city. 

Bankers Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 

April 12 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders. Price—$14 per share. Proceeds—To increase 
capital and surplus. Office—312 N. 23rd St., Birming- 
ham, Ala. Underwriter—None. 


Best American Life Insurance Co., Mesa, Ariz. 
Feb. 11 filed 800,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $1) to be offered to present and future holders of 
its life insurance policies with stock purchase rights; 
75,000 shares of class B common stock (par $1) to be 
offered to present and future life insurance salesmen, 
district managers and state managers; and 455,208 double 
option coupons with and attached to policies of whole 
life insurance, to be offered to the general public. Pre- 
ceeds—To build up capital and surplus of company to 
permit to qualify as a full legal reserve company and 
expand into other states. Underwriter—None. Richard 
G. Johnson of Mesa, Ariz., is President. 

Bethiehem Steel Corp. (5/2) 

April 11 filed $191,659,000 344% 25-year convertible de- 
bentures due 1980, to be offered for subscription by 
common stockholders on the basis of $500 of debentures 
for each 25 shares of common held on May 2; rights 
to expire on May 23. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Un- 
derwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Smith, Barney & 
Co., both of New York. 


Bountiful Uranium Co., Reno, Nev. 
March 7 (letter of notification) 2,900,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 2% cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For mining expenses. Office — Room 402, 
First National Bank Bldg., 15 East First St., Reno, Nev. 
Underwriter—Northern Securities, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
® Braniff Airways, Inc. (5/10) 
April 19 filed a maximum aggregate amount of $6,000,- 
000 common stock (par $2.50) to be offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders of record on or about 
May 10 on a pro rata basis. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—Together with other funds, to 
purchase seven new DC 70 aircraft on order from Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. for delivery during 1956 and early 1957. 
Underwriter—F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., New York. 
® Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
March 28 filed 202,547 shares of 4.50% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $50) being offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders of record April 26 on 
basis of one preferred share for each six shares held: 
rights to expire on May 10. Price—$50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — To retire outstanding long-term debt (3°4% 
serial debentures, 242% notes, and 4% mortgage on 
Indianapolis plant) and for general corporate purvoses. 
Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc.; Hornblower & Weeks: 
and Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; all of New York. 
%* Brockton Edison Co. (5/25) 
April 26 filed $6,000,000 first collateral trust bonds due 
1985. Proceeds—For redemption of 354% bonds, to re- 
pay bank loans and for construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp.: Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly). Bids— 
Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on May 25. 

Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. 
March 17 filed $14,217,100 of debentures due May 15, 
1975, and 142,171 shares of common stock (par $1) to be 
offered for subscription by holders of “called” $5 cumu- 
lative convertible first preference stock who have not 
surrendered their shares for redemption or conversion 
into common stock. These holders may subscribe for 
$100 of debentures and one share of common stock for 
each $5 preference share held. Price — $100 per unit. 
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Proceeds—For redemption of $5 preference stock. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


Browne Window Manufacturing Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Aprul 1 (lewer of notification) 150,000 shares of 6% 
convertible preferred stock (par $1) and 150,000 shares 
of common stock (par one cent) to be offered in units 
of one share of each class. Price—$1.16 per unit. Pre- 
ceeds—For equipment and working capital. Under- 
writer—Wm. B. Robinson & Co., Corsicana, Texas. 


California Tuna Fieet, Inc. 

Feb. 15 filed (amendment) $500,000 of 6% sinking fund 
debentures due 1967 and 50,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1) to be offered in units of a $1,000 debenture and 
100 shares of stock. Priee—Expected at $1,100 per unit. 
Proceeds—For expansion and working capital. Office— 
San Diego, Calif. Underwriter—Barrett Herrick & Co. 
Inc., New York. 


% Century Discount Corp. (4/30) 
April 14 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 6% 
cumultive preferred stock (entitled to 3% additional 
if earned). Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds— 
For working capital. Business—Automobile sales finance 
business. Office—90-04 161st St., Jamaica 32, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—None. 

Chicago Corp. (5/4) 
April 14 filed 672,000 additional shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record May 2 on the basis of one new 
share for each five shares held; rights to expire on 
May 19. Price—To be announced later. Proceeds—For 
new construction and working capital; and to prepay 
outstanding notes. Underwriters—Glore, Forgan & Co., 
Chiczgo, Ill, and Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., New 
York. 
*% Circus Hall of Fame, iInc., Sarasota, Fia. 
April 6 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For 
construction of building and for equipment. Underwriter 
—None. 
® Collins Radio Co. 
April 5 filed 122,500 shares of 4% convertible preferred 
stock (par $50) being offered for subscription by class 
A and class B common stoekholders on the basis of one 
new share for each 12 shares held as of April 26; 
rights to expire on May 11. Price—$50 per share. Pre- 
ceeds—-To redeem presently outstanding preferred stock 
and for working capital. Underwriters—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and White, Weld & Co., both of New York 
*% Colohoma Uranium, Inc., Montrose, Colo. 
April 21 filed 2,960,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent), of which 2,500,000 shares are to be offered pub 
licly. Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds—For explora 
tion and development expenses and for general corpor 
ate purposes. Underwriters—General Investing Corp., 
New York: and Shaiman & Co., Denver, Colo. Offering 
—Expected some time in May. 

Commonwealth Uranium, Inc. 
March 17 (letter of notification) 7,500,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office — Suite 29, Salt Lake 
Stock & Mining Exchange Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Underwriter—Trans-Western Brokerage Co., same city 

Confidential Finance Corp., Omaha, Neb 
March 11 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock (par 95 cents) and 15,006 
shares of common stock (par one cent) to be offered ir 
units of 10 shares of preferred stock and one share o 
common stock. Price — $10 per unit. Proceeds — Foi 
working capital. Underwriter—J. J. Riordan & Co., Inc. 
42 Broadway, New York City. 

Consolidated Fenimore iron Mines Ltd. 
Jan. 24 filed 204,586 shares of common stock (par $7) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholde 
of record Feb. 7, 1955 at the rate of one new share fo! 
each five shares held. Priee—$2.20 per share. Proceed 
—From sale of this stock, plus $440,000 to be availabk 
from sale of 200,000 shares to Alator Corp. Ltd. ane 
Yam Securities Ltd., and $175,000 treasury funds, to be 
used to pay for geological surveys and metallurgical re 
search, for drilling expenses and other general corporat 
purposes. Office—Toronto, Canada. Underwriter—None 

Consolidated Sudbury Basin Mines, Ltd., 

Toronto, Canada 

Jan. 31 filed 3,000,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—Fo 
exploration and development of properties. Underwrite 
—Stock to be sold on Toronto Stock Exchange o 


through underwriters or selected dealers in Unite 
States. 


Constellation Uranium Corp.. Denver, Colo. 
March 22 (letter of notification) 2,855,000 shares of com 
mon stock (par one cent). Price —10 cents per share 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—206 Mercar 
tile Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Bay Securitie 
Corp., New York. 

* Consumers Dunes Corp., Chicago, I!!. 

March 7 (letter of notification) 7,750 shares of commo 
stock to be offered for subscription by stockholder 
Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To retire ban 
loan. Office—79 West Monroe St., Chicago, lll. Undes 
writer—None. 

® Copper Range Co. (5/5) 

April 14 filed 282,464 shares of common stock (par $ 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholde 
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of record May 5 on the basis of one share for each five 
shares held; rights to expire on May 19. Price—To be 
a by amendment. Proceeds—To retire obligations 
r general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston and New York. 


© Corson (G. & W. H.), Inc. (4/29) 
March 30 filed 40,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
two selling stockholders. Business — Produces chemical 
and metallurgical lime and limestone products, etc. 
Office — Plymouth Meeting, Pa. Underwriters — Esta- 
brook & Co., Boston, Mass., and DeHaven & Townsend, 
Crouter & Bodine, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif. 

April 25 filed 144,500 shares of series LV common stock 
(par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To selling stockholders. Underwriter — Blyth & 
Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif.. and New York, N. Y. 
Offering—tIndefinitely postponed. 


Dal-Tex Uranium Corp., Dailas, Texas 
March 24 (letter of notification) 2,850,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—6051 Del Norte 


Lane, Dallas, Tex. Underwriter — Selected Securities 
Ltd., Las Vegas, Nev. 
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% Daybreak Uranium, iInc., Spokane, Wash. 

April 4 (letter of notification) 800,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 15 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—415 Paulsen 
Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. Underwriter—Pennaluna & Co., 
same city. 

® Dayton Rubber Co. (5/10) 

April 15 filed $3,000,000 convertible subordinated deben- 
tures due Dec. 1, 1970. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For increased inventories and for work- 
ing capital, etc. Underwriter — Lehman Brothers, New 
York. 


Desert Queen Uranium Co., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 259,500 shares of common 
stock (par two cents). Price—$1l per share. 
for mining operations. Office—506 Judge Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Selected Securities 
Ltd., Los Vegas, Nev. 


*% Desert Sun Uranium Co., Inc. 

April 18 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office — 343 South 
State St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — J. W. 
Hicks & Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Devonian Gas & QOil Co., Renovo, Pa. 
March 1 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents) to be offered for subscription 





NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


April 25 (Monday) 


American Electronics, Inc._._________- Debentures 
(Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. and Crowell, Weedon & Co.) $1,250,000 
April 28 (Thursday) 


Denver & Rio Grande Western RR. Equip. Tr. Cifs. 
(Bids noon MST) $2,340,000 


April 29 (Friday) 
Airborne Instruments Laboratory, Inc....Common 
(Smith, Barney & Co.) $266,267 
Anchor Precision Corp..........._.___- Preferred 
(D. Gleicn Co.) $590,000 
Astron Corp. 
(Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.) $1,000,000 
Corson (G. & W. H.), Inc.______________. Common 


(Estabrook & Co.; De Haven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine) 
40,000 shares 


April 30 (Saturday ) 


Century Discount Corp.. 
(Offered by company 


_......-Preferred 
no underwriting) $300,000 


May 2 (Monday) 
American International Minerals Corp...Common 
(Vickers Brothers) $460,000 
Augusta Newspapers, Inc.___Preferred & Common 
(Johnson, Lane, Space & Co.) 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. _______________Debentures 


(Offering to commen stockholders—underwritten by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Smith, Barney & Co.) $191,659,000 
Marlowe Chemical Co.__________________ Common 
(General Investing Corp.) $300,000 



























































Minerals Corp. of America______________ Common 
(Vickers Brothers) $300,000 

Washington Steel Corp.________ __._.Preferred 

(Singer, Deane & Scribner) $1,500,000 

May 3 (Tuesday) 

ee eS oe eee Common 
(Cohu & Co.) 106,208 shares 

Sutton (O. A.) Corp., Inc..____________._ Common 


(PF. Eberstadt & Co. and Shillinglaw, Bolger & Cu.) 
400,000 shares 
Texas Instruments, Inc. _______________- Preferred 
(Offering to common +tockhoiders—underwritten by 
Moigar. Stanley & Co.) $4,148,625 





























May 4 (Wednesday ) 


Chicago Corp. --- _._...Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Glore, 
Forgan & Co. and Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co.) 
672,000 shares 















































See Wrentem, TS. cacasecncces nieeitecmhentl Common 
(Garden States Securities) $200,000 

PUpe? - Get Ro..cccucanee sheeeel Debentures 
(Morgan Stanley & Co.) $15,000,000 

Riegel Paper Corp._____~- i Pinch ined diame Common 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Morgan 
Stanley & Co.) 190,960 shares 


Riegel 









































May 5 (Thursday) 


Se OD Wi ec ccetesmosesess Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis) 282,464 shares 


















































May 9 (Monday) 



























































eee: Ge. smcnntatidioabiak nad ee Common 
Dittmar & Co.) $900.000 
Hawk Lake Uranium Corp._-_-_- _......Cemmon 
(Dobbs & Co.) $300,000 
National Container Corp.___-_- 2 Common 
\ Alstyne, Noel & Co.) 250,000 share 
National Container Corp._- Debentures 
(Halse Stuart & Co. Ine i Van Alstyne 
loel & Co.) $7,000,000 
Transamerica Corp. —_----. : de Common 
(Blyth & Co., Inc. and Dean Witter & Co.) 1,346.800 share: 
Western Nebraska Oil & Uranium Co., Inc.._.Com. 
I rael & Co.) $300,000 
May 10 (Tuesday) 
Braniff Airways, Inc. Common 
Olle to stockholders—underw y F. Es t 


& ¢ Inc.) about $6,000,( 








DOTS TO Se occa cmaidemeuns Debentures 
(Lehman Brothers) $3,000,000 

SRTSS BOOED . cundscnaconcececcestbaceed Common 

(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Merrill Lynch, 

Pierce, Fenner & Beane) 182,033 shares 

Fe ET ET Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $12,000,000 

Jersey Central Power & Light Co.___-----~- Bonds 


(Bids noon EDT) $20,000,000 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR.__Eq. Tr. Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $4,080,000 


Schmieg Industries, Inc.................. Common 
(S. D. Fuller & Co. and Vermilye Brothers) $299,640 


Scholz Homes, Inc..___------.-__-___.__._._.Common 
(Strauss, Blosser & McDowell) $900,000 
May 11 (Wednesday) 
Iowa Public Service Co.........-------- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 270,220 shares 
McLouth Steel Corp.___..-.----------...Common 


(The First Boston Corp.) 155,324 shares 


Pee Ge Pt canencdeessannra Common 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 94,875 shares 


May 12 (Thursday) 


a. Bo. OO. aE ees Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane) 232,557 shares 


May 16 (Monday) 

Gulf Cities Gas Cocp.....................448e A 
(Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co.) $656,250 
Stewart Oil & Gas Co.____-_~_- bee een Common 
(Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc.) $750,000 
May 17 (Tuesday) 

Cee TR. C5. ccnacewestitieabdinnimne Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $30,000,000 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma_____--~- Preferred 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,009 
Southern California Edison Co.__....__.Debentures 


(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) $40,950,600 


May 18 (Wednesday) 
Grace (W. R.) & Co.....-.---.--..-.._._Debentures 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co.) $30,000,000 
May 24 (Tuesday) 
I Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. SDT) $15,000,000 


May 25 (Wednesday) 


i TE GE oni neers nese a aren ere Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $6,000,000 
Washington Gas Light Co.___-- aiid Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $8,000,000 
June 2 (Thursday) 

Consolidated Natural Gas Co.___--------- Common 
Offering to stockholders—no underwriting 738,721 shares) 
Silver Creek Precision Corp. —------- Debentures 
(General Investing Corp.) $600,000 
June 3 (Friday) 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co.___-.--.......Common 


(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 663,469 shares 


June 7 (Tuesday) 


Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co.___ __--- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $4,000,000 


Southwestern Gas & Electric Co._ Preferred 
(Bids to be invited) $6,000,000 
Virginia Electric & Power Co._.........-.-Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $25,000,000 
September 13 (Tuesday) 
Utah Power & Light Co._--- ——; 
(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 
Utah Power & Light Co Common 
(Bids to be invited) 177,500 shares 
November 9 (Wednesday) 
Southern Co. _.Common 


(Bids to be invited) 500,000 shares 
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by stockholders. Price—25 cenis per share. Proceeds— 
For drilling operations and working capital. Office— 
704 Erie Ave., Renovo, Pa. Underwriter—None. 


Diamond Uranium Corp., Moab, Utah 
Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 3,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—M.1.C. Bidg.. 
Moab, Utah. Underwriter—Security Uranium Service, 
Inc., K. O. V. O. Bidg., P. O. Box 77, Provo, Utah. 


Dixie Fire & Casualty Co., Greer, S. C. 
March 11 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10) being offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record Feb. 14, 1955 on the basis of one share 
for each 12 shares held; rights to expire on May tL. 
Price—$25 per share. Preceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Underwriter—None. 


@ Dover Corp., Louisville, Ky. (5/3-4) 

March 30 filed 106,208 shares of common stock (par $1). 
of which 77,208 shares are to ode offered by company 
and 29,000 shares by George L. Ohrstrom, Chairman af 
the Board. Price—To be supplied by amendment (ex- 
pected on from $16 to $16.50 per share). Proceeds— 
For new plant and working capital. Business — 
Manufacturing lifting and sealing devices. Underwriter 
—Cohu & Co., New York. 


Durango Kid Uranium Corp., Moab, Utah 
April 1 (letter of notification) 30,000,060 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Underwriter—Guss & Mednick, 
Arches Building, Moab, Utah. 


Dyno Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
March 25 filed 1,100,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be related to the current market price 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange. Proceeds—To American 
Trading Co. Ltd., the selling stockholder. Underwriter— 
R. W. Brown Lid., Toronto, Canada, on a “best-efforts 
basis.” 

Electronics Co. of Ireland 
Jan. 6 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock. Price—Ar 
par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For machinery and build- 
ing and working capital. Office — 407 Liberty Truse 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—None. 

Elk Mountain Uranium Corp. 
March 18 (letter of notification) 12,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Two cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—c/o The Cor- 
poration Trust Co. of Nevada, 206 No. Virginia St., Rene, 
Nev. Underwriter—Coombs & Co., of Washington, D. C 


Excelsior Insurance Co. of New York 
April 11 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of capita! 
stock (par $6) to be offered for subscription by stoek- 
holders of record April 20 on a pro rata basis. Rights te 
expire May 16. Price -— $10 per share. Proceeds—Fo: 
working capital. Office—123 Erie Boulevard East, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

Federated Uranium Corp. 
March 14 (letter of notification) 
common stock (par one cents). 
share. Proceeds—For mining operations. 
West Second South Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
derwriter—I. J. Schenin Co., New York. 

Fidelity Insurance Co., Mullins, S. C. 
March 25 (letter of notification) 86,666 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$1.87'2 per share. Proceeds 
—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriters—Me- 
Daniel Lewis & Co., Greensboro, N, C.; Dietenhofer & 
Heartfeld, Southern Pines, N. C.; and Calhoun & Co, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Financial Credit Corp., New York 
Jan. 29, 1954 filed 250,000 shares of 7% cumulative sink- 
ing fund preferred stock. Price—At par ($2 per share) 
Preceeds — For working caiptal. Underwriter — E. J 
Fountain & Co., Inc., New York. 


Flo-Mix Fertilizers Corp., Houma, La. 
Feb. i4 filed 585,000 shares of common stock (par 1¢€ 
cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To buy equip- 
ment and for working capital. Underwriter — Tschirr 
Investment Co., Delta Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Florida Power Corp. (5/12) 
April 14 (letter of notification) 232,557 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $7.50) to be offered for subscription bs 
common stockholders of record May 11 on a l1-lor-le 
basis; rights to expire on May 31. Price—To be suppliec 
by amendment. Proceeds—For construction program. 
Underwriters — Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

Florida Telephone Corp. 
March 4 filed 77,350 shares of common stock (par $10 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record April 8, 1955, and by ceitain officers and em- 
ployees; rights to expire April 29. Price—$13 per share 
Proceeds — For construction program. Office — Ocala 
Fla. Underwriter—None. 
* Foremost Dairies, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. 
April 21 filed 495,524 shares of common stock (par $2 
of which 343,025 shares are to be offered in exchange 


3,900,000 shares of 
Price—10 cents pei 
Office—122 
Un- 


for 68.605 shares of common stock (par 25 cents) a 
the rate of five Foremost common shares for each Phila- 
delphia Dairy common share; and 152,499 shares are t 
be reserved for issuance under Employees’ Restricte: 
Stock Option Plan for Foremost office and key em 
ployees. 

@ Frito Co., Dallas, Texas (5 9-13) 

April 15 filed 127.500 shares of common stock (no par 
of which 27.500 shares are to be offered to olficers an 
emplovees by company at $9.50 } share: 90,000 sha! 
are to be offered for account ol C. E. Doolin, a founde: 
and largest stockholder, at $10 pe share: and 10,00 
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shares are to be offered for Mr. Doolin’s account to 
directors who are not employees at $9.10 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital and general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriter—Dittmar & Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


% Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich. 

April 25 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered to certain employees pursuant to 1955 re- 
stricted stock option plan scheduled for stockholder 
approval on May 5. 


GAD Enterprises, Inc., Alexandria, Va. 
March 15 (letter of notification) 260,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For purchase of factory and working capital. 
Office—1710 Mount Vernon Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 
Underwriter—T. J. O’Connor and Associates, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
® Gair (Robert) Co., !nc. 
March 28 (letter of notification) 2,306 shares of pre- 
ferred stock (par $100) being offered in exchange for 
1,237 shares of first preferred stock (par $100) and 1,069 
shares of second preferred stock (par $100) of Great 
Southern Box Co., Inc. on a share-for-share basis; offer 
to expire May 16. Underwriter—None. 


® Garrett Corp. (5/10) 
April 20 filed 182,033 stares of common stock (par $2) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record about May 9 in the ratio of one new share 
for each four shares held: rights to expire on or about 
May 24. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To reduce bank loans. Underwriter—Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York. 
® General Controls Co., Giendale, Calif. (5/10) 
April 18 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—-Dean Witter 
& Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

General Homes, Inc. 
Dec. 15 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For plant expansion, new 
equipment, inventory and working capital. Office— 
Huntington Station, L. L, N. Y. Underwriter—S. D. Ful- 
ler & Co., New York. 
% General Telephone Co. of Kentucky 
April 22 filed 26,000 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $50). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and advances from par- 
ent (General Telephone Corp.) and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
and Stone & Webster Securities Corp., both of New 
York. 

Georgia Power Co. (5/10) 
April 13 filed $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1985. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Union 
Securities Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Morgan Stanley & Co.: Kuhn, Loeb & Co.: Shields & Co. 
and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harriman Ripley 
& Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly). Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EDT) on May 10 at the office of Southern Services, 
Inc., Room 1600, 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
%* Grace (W.R.) & Co. (5/18) 
April 26 filed $30,060,000 of convertible subordinate de- 
bentures due May 15, 1975. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—-For general corporate purposes, 
including capital expenditures for chemical operations 
in the United States and Canada. Underwriter—Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., New York. 

Great Frontier Mining Corp. 
March 21 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—1320 Continental 
Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Undetrwriter—J. E. 
Call & Co., Reno, Nev., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 
* Greenfire Uranium Corp. 
April 18 (letter of notification) 7,500,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
- -For mining expenses. Office — 201 Pacific National 
Life Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Uranium 
Mart, Inc., same city. 
e Group Insurance Agency, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
April 5 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of class A 
stock. Price—$20 per share. Proceeds — For working 
capital, ete. Office—Olympic National Bldg., Seattle 4 
Wash. Underwriter—None. 
® Gulf Cities Gas Corp. (5/16) 
April 21 filed 75,000 shares of class A stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (expected to be 
about $8.75 per share). Proceeds—For repayment of bank 
s0ans, etc., expansion and working capital. Underwriter 
—KEisele & King, Libraire, Stout & Co.. New York. 

Gulf Uranium & Development Corp., Gallup, N. M. 
April 4 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—First State Bank Bldg., 
a N. M.—Underwriter—Coombs & Co., of Ogden, 

ah. 

Harley Patents, Inc. 
April 6 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents.) Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—580 Fifth Ave., New York 
36, N. Y. Underwriter—E. E. Smith Co., same city. 
% Harmon (R. P.) Associates, Inc. 
April 18 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
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development of hot water well into a health spa or 
resort. Office—Belle Fourche, S. D. Underwriter—None. 


% Hawaiian Paint Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
March 11 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital. Offiee—1855 Green St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Underwriter—None. 
@® Hawk Lake Uranium Corp. (5/9-13) 
April 12 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds — For mining 
expenses, etc. Underwriter—Dobbs & Co., New York 
City, will act as agents. 
*% Helio Aircraft Corp., Canton, Mass. 
March 31 (letter of notification) 48,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—-$6.25 per share. Proceeds—To pay 
off obligations, for working capital, etc. Office—Metro- 
politan Airport, Canton (Norwood P. O.), Mass. Under- 
writer—None. 

Heliogen Products, Inc. 
March 7 (letter of notification) 22,670 shares of common 
stock (par $1), of which 12,670 shares are being offered 
for subscription by stockholders up to and including 
June 15, 1955, and 10,000 shares are to be offered pub- 
licly. Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For working capi- 
tal, etc. Office—35-10 Astoria Blvd., Long Island City, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Smith & Co., Waterville, Me. 


% High Pressure Equipment Co., Inc., Erie, Pa. 
April 8 (letter of notification) 26,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $2.25 per share. Proceeds—To 
repay short-term loans, and for new equpiment and 
working capital. Underwriter — Reitzell, Reed & Co., 
Erie, Pa. 

Homestead Oil & Uranium Co. 

April 1 (etter of notification) 5,990,000 shares of com- 
mon stcck (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Pruoceeds—For mining expenses. Office—718 Majestic 
Building, Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Carroll, Kirch- 
ner & Jaquith, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Horseshoe Bend Uranium, Inc. 

March 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For exploration and development expenses. Office— 
10 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriters 
—James Anthony Securities Corp., New York; Lawrence 
A. Hays Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Ned J. Bowman Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

*% Horton Aircraft Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 

April 26 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 400,000 shares are to be offered for account of 
company and 100,000 shares for account of William E. 
Horton, President. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
construction of model of “Horton Wingless Aircraft” 
and expenses incident thereto. Underwriter—None. 

*% Humble Sulphur Co., Houston, Texas 

April 25 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 1¢). 
Price—$1.20 per share. Proceeds—For exploration for 
sulphur and related activities. Underwriter—Garrett & 
Co., Dallas, Texas. 

@® Ibex Uranium, Inc. (Wyo.) (5/4) 

April 1 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—-Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Garden States Se- 
curities, Hoboken, N. J. 

Industrial Hardware Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
March 9 filed $3,000,000 of 6% debentures due March 1, 
1975, of which $2,596,600 principal amount are to be 
offered first to stockholders. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To purchase preferred stock of 
Hugh H. Eby Co., at par; to purchase real estate, ma- 
chinery and equipment, etc.; for the acquisition of all 
common stock of Eby company and to pay certain bank 
loans and notes payable of Eby. Underwriters—Milton 
D. Blauner & Co., Inc., New York; Hallowell, Sulz- 
berger & Co., Philadelphia; and Baruch Brothers & Co., 
Inc., New York). 

inland Western Loan & Finance Corp. 

Feb. 17 filed 2,500,000 shares of class A non-voting com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price-—$1.25 per share. Proceeds— 
To be used as operating capital for its two subsidiaries, 
and to finance establishment and operation of additional 
loan and finance offices. Office—Phoenix, Ariz. Under- 
writer—None. 

Inter American Industries, Inc., New York. 

March 25 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For exploration 
and development expenses. Underwriter—Baruch Bro- 
thers & Co., Inc., New York, on a “best-efforts basis.” 

International Fidelity Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex. 
March 30 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—$6.50 per share. Proceeds—To 12 selling stock- 
holders. Underwriter—-Name to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 
® towa Public Service Co. (5/11) 

April 20 filed 270,220 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record May 11, 1955 at rate of one new share for 
each 10 shares held (with an oversubscription privi- 
lege); rignts to expire on June 1. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans 
and for construction program. Underwriter—None. 

israel Pecan Plantations, Ltd. 

Feb. 28 filed 24,900 shares of ordinary common stock 
(par one Israeli pound). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds 
—For capital expenditures. Underwriter—None. Offices 
—Natanya, Israel, and New York, N. Y. 

Jersey Central Power & Light Co. (5/10) 

April 14 filed $20,000,000 first mortgage bonds due May 
1, 1985. Proceeds—To refund $8,500,000 of bonds; repay 


bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blair & Co. Incorporated; Leh- 
man brothers: Union Securities Corp., Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Bids—Expected to be received up to noon (EDT) on May 
10 at office of General Public Utilities Corp., 67 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y. 


* Jones Enterprises, Inc., College Park, Ga. 

April 20 (letter of notification) $200,000 of 6% second 
mortgage bonds. Price—At par (in units of $100 each). 
Proceeds — For purchase of additional real property, 
construction of building, furniture and related ¢«xpenses. 
Office—511 West Lyle Ave., College Park, Ga. Under- 
writer— None. 


Junction Bit & Tool Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 
March 31 (letter of notification) 33,745 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders at the rate of one new share for each two 
shares held. Price—$5.35 per share to stockholders; and 
after 30 days, to public at $6 per share. Proceeds—To 
purchase new plant site and shop building, and to in- 
crease inventory and working capital. Office — 801 
Fourth Ave., Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter—Tay- 
lor & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Kane Creek Uranium Corp. ; 
April 1 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Address—P. O. Box 523, Moab, 
Utah. Underwriter — Mid-America Securities. Inc. of 
Utah, 26 West Broadway, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


% Kwik-Fixx, Arcadia, Calif. 

March 14 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per snare). Pruceeus—r or 
working capital. Officee—3 Morlan Place, Arcadia, Calif. 
Underwriter—None. 


LeBlanc Medicine Co., Inc., Lafayette, La. 
April 6 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For purchase 
of land, plant, warehouse, office building and equip- 
ment; and additional working capital. Business—Proc- 
essing, packaging and merchandising of new proprietory 
medicine, KARY-ON. Underwriter—None. 


% Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Hil. 

April 27 filed 22,035 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered for subscription by selected officers and em- 
ployees of company and subsidiaries. Price — $39 per 
share. 

% Little Theatre Building Corp. 

April 4 (letter of notification) 400 shares of 6% cumula- 
tive preferred stock (par $50) and 1,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $25). Priee—At par. Proceeds—To con- 
struct and rent to Daytona Beach Little Theatre a little 
theatre building. Office—-Daytona Beach, Fla. Under- 
writer—None. 


Lockhart Basin Uranium Corp. 


March 4 (letter of notification) 270,000 shares of com-., 


mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—-$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—2761 Washington 
Blvd., Ogden, Utah. Underwriter—Mid-America Securi- 
ties, Inc., Chicago, Il. 


Lone Star Uranium & Drilling Co., Inc. 
April 7 (letter of notification) 570,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—1100 Fidelity Union 
Life Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Underwriter — Christopulos- 
Nichols Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 


Lost Creek Oil & Uranium Co. 
March 25 (letter of notification) 2,995,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price —10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—507 West Spruce 
St.. Rawlins, Wyo. Underwriter—Carroll, Kirchner & 
Jaquith, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


% Luckytex Uranium Co., Dal!as, Texas 

March 31 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of capi- 

tal stock (par one cent)). Priee—$1 per share. Proceeds 
For mining activities. Office—3301 Worth St., Dallas, 

Tex. Underwriter Peter Morgan & Co., New York. 

Offering—-Expected in a week or two. 

% Mack-Lang Uranium Corp., Lander, Wyo. 

March 29 (letter of notification) an aggregate value of 

$300,000 of common stock. Office—340 Lincoln St., Lan- 

der, Wyo. Underwriter—None. 


Majestic Uranium Corp. 
March 10 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 25 cents). Pric€—$1 per sha:e. Fro- 
ceeds — For mining expenses. Office — 715 Newhouse 
Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Van Blerkom 
& Co., same city. 

Marine Midiand Corp. 
March 21 filed 70,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered in exchange for all the issued and out- 
standing capital stock of The Farmers National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Rome, Rome, N. Y., at the rate of five shares 
of Marine Midland stock for each share of Farmers Na- 
tional stock held of record April 8, 1955. The offer is 
subject to acceptance deposit of not less than 80% (11.200 
shares) of Farmers National. Underwriter—Nonre. State- 
ment effective April 6. 

Marlowe Chemical Co., Inc. (5/2) 
March 11 (letter of notification) 300.000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Business — To manufacture and 
sell a home unit fire extinguisher. Office—17 West 44th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. Underwriter—General Invest- 
ing Corp., New York. 
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Mascot Mines, Inc., Kellogg, Ida. 
Feb. 17 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 35 cents). Price—75 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Underwriter—Standard Securi- 
ties Corp., Spokane, Wash. 


_ McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit, Mich. (5/11) 
April 21 filed 155,324 shares of common stock (par 
$2.50). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 


—To selling stockholders. Underwriter—The First Bos- 
ton Corp., New York. 


McRae Oil & Gas Corp., Denver, Colo. 

March 24 filed 729,174 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 400,000 shares are to be sold by the 
company and 329,174 shares by selling stockholders. 
Price—s$4 per share. Proceeds—To repay bank loan of 
$273,00 and a secured note of $384,000; for acquisition 
of new properties and the drilling of wells; and for 
other general corperate purposes. Underwriters—First 
California Co., San Francisco, Calif.; and William R. 
Staats & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


* Mead Johnson & Co., Evansville, ind. 
April 21 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 


to be issued pursuant to Employees’ Restricted Stock 
Option Plan B. 


Mechling (A. L.) Barge Lines, Inc., Joliet, IM. 
March 31 filed $837,252 of instalment note certificates to 
be oifeced in exchange for the 3,578 shares of authorized 
and issued common stock of Marine Transit Co. at rate 
of $234 per share. The balance of $1 of a total purchase 
offer price of $235 per share is to be paid in cash. The 
exchange will be contingent upon acceptance of the 
offer by holders of not less than 81% of the Marine 
Transit shares. 


@® Mercast Corp., New York 

March 50 filed 86,700 shares of capital stock (par 10 
cents) being offered for subscription by stockholders of 
record April 21, 1955, at rate of three shares for each 
10 shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); 
rights to expire on May 5. Price—$5.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—Of the total, $300,009 will be advanced to Mer- 
cast Mig. Corp., a subsidiary; to finance further devel- 
opment relating to the improvement of the company’s 
molding processes; and the balance to reimburse the 
compaiy, in part, for the acquisition of Alloy Precision 
Castings Co., another subsidiary. Underwriter—None. 


Metalphoto Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
April 4 (letter of notification) 108,070 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent) to be offered first to stock- 
holders. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For purchase 
of equipment, expansion of facilities and working capi- 
tal. Office—2903 E. 79th St., Cleveland 4, Ohio. Under- 
writer—Wm. J. Mericka & Co., same city. 
%* Mid American Life Insurance Co., Houston, Texas 
March 31 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par). Price—$30 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital, etc. Office—3400 Montrose Blvd., 
Houston, Tex. Underwriter — Virgin D. Wright, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 
Millsap Oil & Gas Co., Siloam Springs, Ark. 
March 17 (letter of notification) 599,200 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 50 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For oil and gas activities. Office—518 Main 
St., Siloam Springs, Ark. Underwriter—Dewitt Invest- 
ment Co., Wilmington, Del. 
% Miner Pulley & Transmission Co. 
April 15 (letter of notification) 14,284 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Priee—$3 per share. Proceeds—Research 
and development of new products and working capital. 
Office—1201 East 58th St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter— 
None. 
% Miner Sales Co., Denver, Co'o. 














April 15 (letter of notification) 3,571 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For sales 
expenses, etc. Office—1201 East 58th St., Denver; Colo. 


Underwriter—None. 


® Minerals Corp. of America (5/2-6) 
March 31 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration and development expenses and 
working capital. Office—-Grand Junction, Colo. Under- 
writer—Vickers Brothers, New York. 
Moab King, Inc. 
April 4 (letter of notification) 10,000,009 shares of eom- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—2!10 Zions Savings 
Bank Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — 
Potter Investment Co., same city. 
P Moab Minerals, Inc., Moab, Utah 
March 28 (letter of notification) 30,000,000 shares of 
capita] stock. Price-—At par (one cent per share). Pre- 
eeds — For mining expenses. Office — Archer Bldg., 
Moab. Utah. Underwriter—Guss & Mednick, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Monarch Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
March 28 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of 
capita] stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pre- 
eeds—For mining operations. Office—430 Judge Bidg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Ned J. Bowman Co., 
fame city. 

Morrell (John) & Co., Ottumwa, lowa 
March 31 (letter of notification) 16,000 shares of capital 
stock (no par) to be offered in exchange for a dike 
number of shares of John J. Felin Co., inc., plus a cash 
payment. Underwriter—None. 

%* Motor Credit Co., Dunn, N. C. 

March 8 (letter of notification) $200,000 of investors in- 
come certificates, viz: $50,000 of series A 6% certificates 
and $150,000 of series B 6% certificates. Price—At 100% 
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Proceeds — To retire bank loans, etc., and for working 
capital. Underwriter—None. 


* Mutual Enterprises, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

April 20 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class B 
common stock (par $1) to be offered to Electronics Asso- 
ciates and to employees of Electronic Distributing Co., 
and their immediate families. Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For ownership of warehouse facilities; procur- 
ing merchandise for resale; and working capital. Office 
—860 Raymond Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. Underwriter— 
None. 


® National Container Corp., New York (5/9-13) 
April 18 filed $7,000,000 of 15-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due 1970. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans; for machinery and 
equipment; and for expansion. Underwriters — Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. and Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., both of 
New York. 


National Container Corp., New York (5/9-13) 
April 18 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be related to the then current market price on 
New York Stock Exchange. Proceeds—F or expansion and 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co., New York. 


% National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
April 22 filed $729,000 of 212% first trust notes. Price— 
At par (in multiples of $1,000). Proceeds—For construc- 
tion of new headquarters building. Underwriter—None, 
notes to be offered through officials to member systems. 
Nevada-Utah Uranium & Oi! Corp. 
March 18 (letter of notification) 1,175,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Offices—1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y., and Hun- 
dred, W. Va. Underwriter—Chippewa Securities Corp., 
226 West 47th Street, New York City. 
New Bristol Oils., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

April 11 filed 2,400,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 1,600,000 shares were issued to Newton-Conroe 
Oil Corp. and 800,000 shares to The Phoenix-Campbell 
Corp., in exchange for properties. Newton-Conroe is dis- 
tributing its stock to its stockholders in a liquidation. 
As holder of 51% of the Newton-Conroe stock, Phoenix- 
Campbell will receive about 800,000 shares which it pro- 
poses to offer to the public, together with the 800,000 
shares received directly from New Bristol] Oils. Price— 
At market. Proceeds—To selling stockholder. Under- 
writer—None, the distributing stockholders having un- 
dertaken to market their holdings directly. 


Norden-Ketay Corp., New York 

March 16 filed 22,500 shares of common stock issuable 
pursuant to exercise of 90,000 stock purchase warrants 
sold to the underwriters of the public offering in 1951 
of 400,000 shares of common stock of The Norden La- 
boratories. The warrant holders are entitled to receive 
one share of Norden-Ketay stock for each four warrants 
exercised at $12 per share. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. 


% Ohio Edison Co. (5/17) 
April 20 filed $30,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
May 1, 1985. Proceeds — For property aciditions and 
improvements. Underwriter-—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co., 
White, Weld & Co. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp. Bids—To te received up to 11 
a.m. (EDT) on May 17 at office of Commonwealth Serv- 
ices, Inc., 20 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 
% Oneida Mining Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 
April 1 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price — At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office — 710 South Fourth St., Las 
Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—None. 
® Pacific Clay Products (5/11) 
April 20 filed 94,875 shares of capital stock (par $8). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
Pacific-American Investors, inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(45,000 shares) and Kidder, Peahody & Co. (49,875 
shares). Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
York. 

Payrock Uranium Mining Corp. 
March 28 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price —10 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For mining operations. Office —901 Texas 
Ave., Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter — Carroll, 
Kirchner & Jaquith, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla. 
March 25 filed 158,203 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record April 15 on the basis of one new share for each 
five held: officers and employees to be entitled to 
purchase any unsubscribed shares. Rights will expire 





on May 2. Price—$36 per share. Proceeds—Ilor con- 
struction program. Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & 


Co. and Coggeshall & Hicks, both of New York. 
% Pioneer Morigage & Development Corp. 
April 27 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
with warrants attached entitling the holder to purchase 
one additional share at prices ranging from $13 to $20 
depending upon the exercise date. Price—-$10 per share 
“as a speculation.” Proceeds—For working capital and 
general corporate purposes. Office—Houston, Tex. Un- 
derwriter—None. 
% Pomona Tile Manufacturing Co., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
April 25 filed 120,928 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—-To re- 
tire bank loan and for general corporate purposes. Un- 
derwriter—Crowell, Weedon & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. 

March 18 filed 202,431 shares of 4.20% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, par $100 (convertible into common stock 
after July 1, 1956) being offered for subscription by 
common stockholders of record April 13 on the basis of 
one preferred share for each 21 shares of common stock 
held; rights to expire on May 9. Price—$105 per share. 
Proceeds—For repayment of bank loans and for prop- 
erty additions. Underwriter—None. 


%* Public Service Co. of Oklahoma (5/17) 

April 20 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Proceeds—For property additions and 
improvements. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Harriman Ripley 
& Co. Inc. and Central Republic Co. Inc. (jointly); 
Smith, Barney & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. Bids—Expected to be received on May 17. 


Pyramid Life Insurance Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Feb. 15 filed 250,000 shares of capital stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record March 1, 1955 on the basis of one new share for 
each three shares held. Any shares remaining unsub- 
scribed 30 days fuilowing date of mailing of warrants 
will be disposed of through the company’s executive 
committee. Price—$3.75 per share. Proceeds—To expand 
business. Underwriter—None. 


Revere Realty, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
March 8 filed $1,000,000 of 542% cumulative convertible 
debentures due Jan. 1, 1980 and 25,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—Par for debentures and $100 per 
share for stock. Proceeds — To purchase real estate or 
interest therein. Underwriter—Stanley Cooper Co., Inc., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Riegel Paper Corp. (5/4) 
April 13 filed $15,000,000 25-year sinking fund deben- 
tures, due May 1, 1980, and 190,960 shares of common 
stock (par $10), the latter to be cffered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders of record May 3 on a 
one-for-four basis; rights to expire May 18. Price — 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem 
presently outstanding funded debt and preferred stock 
of company and its subsidiaries aggregating $16,249,- 
000 and to help finance the proposed expansion of the 
company’s Acme, N. C., pulp mill. Underwriter—Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co., New York. 


Ritter Finance Co., Inc., Syncote, Pa. 
Feb. 24 filed 4,000 shares of 542% cumulative preferred 
stock, third series (par $50) and 40,000 shares of class 
B common stock (par $1) to be offered in units of one 
preferred share and 10 class B shares. Price—$75 per 
unit. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans and for working 
capital. Underwriter—None. Statement effective Mar. 31. 


® Ryder System, Inc., Miami, Fla. 

March 28 filed 160,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
repay debt to Great Southern Trucking Co., for equity 
investment in Ryder Truck Rental System, Inc.; for 
working capital; and expansion of Ryder System and 
its subsidiaries. Underwriter—-Blyth & Co., Inc., New 
York. Offering—Expected today (April 28 


zo). 


Samicol Uranium Corp., Santa Fe, N. M. 
Sept. 14 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For develop- 
ment and exploration expenses, etc. Underwriters—R. 
V. Klein Co. and McGrath Securities Corp., both of 
New York. 


San Miguel Uranium Mines, Inc. 
Jan. 6 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—15 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For mining operations. Office — Minera] Bldg., 
Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter — Tellier & Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


San Rafael Uranium Co. of Maryland 


March 4 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of 
common stock. Price At par (one cent per share). 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Underwriter—Lewel- 





len-Bybee Co., Washington, D. C. 


* Schmieg Industries, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich. (5/10-16) 

April 25 (letter of notification) 

mon stock (no par). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 

For working capital. Underwriters—S. D. Fuller & Co. 

and Vermilye Brothers, both of New York. 

@Scholz Homes, tInc., Toledo, Onio (5/10) 

April 14 filed 180,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 

Price—Expected to be $5 per share. Proceeds—To pre- 

pay notes; to establish and equip new plant; and for in- 

ventories and working capital. Underwriter — Straus, 

Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, III. 

* Shield Chemical Corp. 

April 19 (letter of notification) 

mon stock (par 7'2 cents). Price 

ceeds—For working capital, etc. 

Ave., Verona, N. J. Underwriter 
Shiprock Uranium Corp. 

March 4 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of com- 


99.880 shares of com- 


182.211 shares of com- 
$1.50 per share. Pro- 
Office — 251 Grove 
None. 


mon stock. Price—At par (50 cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For mining expenses. Office Tavlor Bldg.., 
Farmington, N. Mex. Underwriter—L. A. Huey Co., 


Denver, Colo. 


*% Sightmaster Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

April 19 (letter of notification) 165,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—At market (about 30 
cents per share). Proceeds To Michael L. Kaplan, 
President and Treasurer. Business—Electronic products. 
Underwriter—None. 


Continued on page 76 
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@ Silver Creek Precision Corp. (6 2) 
March 31 filed $600,000 of 10-year convertible 6% de- 
entures due June 30, 1965. Price—At 100% of principal 
amount (in denominations of $100 each). Proceeds— 
For working capital and general corporate purposes. 
Office— Silver Creek, N. Y. Underwriter—General In- 
vesting Corp., New Yerk. 
@ Sinclair Cil Corp., New York 
March 7 filed 337,830 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered in exchange for shares of capital stock of 
Venezuelan Petroleum Co. in the ratio of five shares of 
Sinclair stock for each eight shares of Venezuelan stock 
tendered exchange. The offer will expire on May 
and is subject to deposit of at least 459,000 shares 
with Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New York City. 
* Sinclair Oil Corp., New York 
April 26 filed 199,735 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered under amended stock purchase and option plan for 
subscription by certain officers and other employees of 
ompany and certain subsidiaries pursuant to options 
granted Nov. 24, 1953. Price—$35 per share. 
® Sonic Research Corp., Boston, Mass. 
April 18 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—S7 per share. Proceeds—For working capital and 
veneral corporate purposes. Underwriters—J. P. Marto 
& Co., Boston. Mass.: Boenning & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and First New Hampshire Corp., Concord, N. H. 
Southeastern Public Service Co. 
Jan. 24 (letter of notification) 28,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) being offered in exchange for 
Hamilton Gas Corp. capita] stock (par $1) on the basis 
~f 2% Southeastern shares for each Hamilton share. This 
offer shall terminate when offer shall have been accept- 
2d by Hamilton stockholders owning not in excess of 
2000 shares of Hamilton stock. Office—70 Pine St., New 
York 5, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 
Southern California Edison Co. (5/17) 
April 19 filed a maximurn of $40,950,600 of convertible 
ebentures due July 15, 1970, to be offered for sub- 
scription by holders of original preferred and common 
stock on the basis of $5 of debentures for each share 
4 stock held as of record May 17, 1955. Price — At 
incipal amount (in denominations of $100 each). Pro- 
ceeds—To retire short term bank loans and for new 
nstruction. Underwriter—None. 
Southern Union Oils, Ltd. 
Feb. 16 filed 1,211,002 shares of common stock (par $1) 
{i which 511,002 shares are being offered for subscription 
oy existing stockholders on a basis of one new share for 
each share held. as of March 15; rights to expire on 
April 12. Price — To stockholders, 50 cents per share; 
ang to public, at a market price to be equivalent to last 
sale om Toronto Stock Exchange—65c-75c (ex-rights) 
per share. Proceeds—For exploratory and developmental 
=xpenses; for possible acquisition of additional oil and 
zas interests: and to meet current liabilities. Office— 
Toronto, Canada. Underwriter — Willis E, Burnside & 
—o., Inc., New York. 
Stancan Uranium Corp., Toronto, Canada 
pril 18 filed 2C0,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
referred stock, series A (par one cent). Price—-To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For exploration and 
ievelopment expenses and for general corporate pur- 
Underwriters—Gearhart & Otis, Inc. and F. H. 
Crerie & Co., Inc., both of New York. 
* Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
\pril 18 (letter of notification) an undetermined num- 
yer of shares of common stock (par $25). Priee—-To be 
upplied by amendment. Proceeds—For working capital, 
with right reserved to pay off bank loans. Office—195 
Lake St.. New Britain, Conn. Underwriter—None. 
Stewart Oil & Gas Co. (5/16-20) 
March 14 filed 750,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢). 
Price—S$1 per share. Proceeds—To repay bank loan, and 
ior development of properties and other activities inci- 
nent to oil and gas overations. Office — San Angelo, 
Texas. Underwriter—Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc, New 
Y ork. 
*% Stouffer Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
April 18 (letter of notification) 8,044 shares of commor 


for 


OSes. 


stock (par $2.5 Price—To be supplied by a:endment 
Proceeds—For selling stockholders. Office—1375 Euclid 
ve.. Clevela: . Ohio. Underwriter—Fu n, Reid & 


Same ¢ 


Sun Hotel, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Feb. 16 filed 760,000 shares of pfd. capital stk 
and 1,540,000 shares of common capital stock (par 25 
ents), of which 680,000 shares of preferred and 1,360,000 
shares are to be offered in units of one preferred and 
‘we common shares; the remaining 80,000 shares of pre- 
ierred stock and 180,000 shares of common stock may 
ne exchanged for properties. Price—$10 per unit. Pro- 
eeeds—To purchase property; for construction of hotel; 
end for working capital. Underwriter—Coombs & Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Sunshine Park Racing Association, Inc. (Flia.) 
vv. 16 filed $700,000 of 6% convertible sinking fund 
dedentures due 1966 and 70,000 shares of common stock 

10 cents). Price — 100% and accrued interest for 

bentures and $2 per share for stock. Proceegs—To 
bey Dank loans, for new c.-nstructi6n and for working 
capital. Underwriter—Gulf-Atlantic, Inc., Tampa, Fla. 

Sutton (0. A.) Corp., Inc. (5/3) 


ril ] 400,000 shares 


par $9 5 y) 


11 filed of common stock (par $1), 
f which 300.000 shares are to be for the comvany’'s ac- 
nt and 100,000 shares for the account of O. A. Sut- 
, President. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For new facilities for production of new 
entral home air conditioning units and for working 


capital. Office—Wichita, Kan. Underwriters—F. Eber- 
stadt & Co., New York; and Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


® Texas instruments Inc. (5/3) 

April 13 filed 165,945 shares of convertible preferred 
stock (par $25), to be offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders of record May 2 on the basis of one 
share of preferred stock for each 18 shares of common 
stock held; rights to expire May 19. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds — For expansion and 
working capital. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., 
New York. 


Texas International Sulphur Co. 

June 21 filed 455,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 385,000 shares are to be offered for 
subscription by common stockholders at the rate of one 
new share for each 4% shares held; and 70,000 shares 
are for account of certain selling stockholders. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For exploration 
and drilling, and payment of bank loans and advances. 
Underwriter—Vickers Brothers, New York, on a “best ef- 
forts” basis. 


Texboard, Inc., Dallas, Texas 

Jan. 17 filed $1,500,000 of 6% series A debentures due 
serially from Feb. 1, 1957 to Aug. 1, 1961, and $1,000,000 
of 6% series B convertible debentures due serially from 
Feb. 1, 1962 to Aug. 1, 1966. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceds—To construct and operate a manu- 
factuting™plant near Orange, Tex., for the purpose of 
manufacturing insulation building products. Under- 
writer—Emerson Cook Co., Palm Beach, Fla. 


*% Time Plans, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
March 4 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 6% subordin- 
ated registered notes. Price — At par (in multiples of 
$500). Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 5548 
Troost St., Kansas City, Mo. Underwriter—None. 

Transamerica Corp. (5/9) 
April 18 filed 1,346,800 shares of capital stock (par $2). 
Price—To be suppiled by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
pay bank loans and for additional investments in bank- 
ing and other subsidiaries. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., 
Inc. and Dean Witter & Co., both of San Francisco, Calif. 

Tri-State Uranium Co. 
March 7 (letter of notification) 4,700,000 
common stock (par three cents). Price—Six cents per 
share. Proceeds—For mining costs. Office—270 South 
State St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Coombs 
& Co. of Ogden, Utah. 

Turner Uranium Corp. 
April 1 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 2% cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For mining operations. Office — 130 Social 
Halil Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Mel- 
vin G. Flegal & Co., same city. 

Union Club, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. 
March 1 filed 30,000 shares of preferred stock (par $50) 
and 100,000 shares of common stock (par $10) to be 
offered in units of three preferred and 10 common 
shares. Price—$400 per unit. Proceeds—For purchase of 
property, construction of hotel, athletic and health facil- 
ities, and working capital. Underwriter—None, but sales 
will be made through agents. 

Union Uranium Co., Denver, Colo. 
March 2 (letter of notification) 10,650,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For mining operations. Office — 230 East 19th Ave., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter—J. W. Hicks & Co., same 
city. 

U. S. Igniter Corp., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
March 18 (letter of notiifcation) 100,000 shares of class 
A common stock (par 50 cents). Price — $3 per share. 
Proceeds—To pay debt, buy equipment and machinery 
and for working capital. Business—Manufactures a new 
type of spark plug. Underwriter — Allen E. Beers Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Universal Finance Corp., Dallas, Texas 
Feb. 16 (letter of notification) 27,000 shares of 70-cent 
cumulative preferred stock (no par) and 27,000 shares 
of common stock (par 15 cents) to be offered in units 
of one share of each class of stock. Price—$11 per unit. 
Proceeds — For working capital. Underwriter — J. F. 
Perkins & Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Uranium Geophysical Exploratior Co. 
March 14 (letter of notification) 7,400,000 shares of com- 


shares of 


mon stock (par one cent). Price—-Four cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office —414 Denver 
National Building, Denver, Colo. Underwriter— Floyd 


Koster & Co., same city. 
* Uranium Prince Mining Co., Wallace, Ida. 

April 18 (letter of notification) 1.750.000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price — 10 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
mining operations. Address Box 709, Wallace, Ida. 
Underwriter—Wallace Brokerage Co., same city. 
* Uranium Ventures Corp., Reno, Nev. 
April 15 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock (par one cént). Price—15 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—-For mining operations. Office—139 No. Virginia 
St., Reno, Nev. Underwriter—None. 

*%& Uranus XK Minés, Inc., Boise, Ida. 

April 5 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds—For mining 


— Office—2808 Ona St., Boise, Ida. Underwriter 
—None. 


Vanadium Queen Uranium Corp. 
April 18 filed 845,000 shares of capital stock (par 10 
cents), of which 70,000 shares are for the account of sell- 
ing stockholders and 775,000 shares for the company’s 
account. Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds — To repay 
notes and for exploration and development expenses. 
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Office — Grand Junction, Colo. Underwrtier—Van Al- 
styne, Noel & Co., New York. Offering—Expected latter 
part of May. 


Washington Steel Corp. (52-6) 
April 12 nied 30,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $50). Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — For expansion program and 
working capital. Offiee—Washington, Pa. Underwriter 
—Singer, Deane & Scribner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Webster Uranium Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Dec. 30 (regulation “D”) 300,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriter—James Anthony 
Securities Corp., New York. Offering—Expected in two 
or three weeks. 


@ Western Development Co. of Delaware 
March 14 (letter of notification) 18,773 shares of capital 
stock (par $1) being offered in exchange for 124,165 
shares of class A and class B capital stocx of Excali- 
bur Urenium Corp. on basis of one Western share for 
each 6.6 shares of Excalibur stock held; offer to ex- 
pire on June 15. Address—65 Sena Plaza, or P. O. Box 
1201, Santa Fe, N. Mex. Underwriter—None. 

Western Electric Co., Inc. 
April 13 (letter of notification) 1,155,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders of record April 12 on basis of one new 
share for each 10 shares held; rights to expire on May 
27. Price —$45 per share. Proceeds— For expansion. 
Office—195 Broadway, New York. Underwriter—None. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. owns 11,528,585 
shares (99.81%) of presently outstanding stock. 

Western Hills Inn, Fort Worth, Texas 
Jan. 31 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock (no par). 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—Together with other 
funds, to construct, furnish and equip hotel to be built 
between Dallas and Fort Worth, Texas. Underwriter— 
Schwanz & Co., Inc., Aurora, Ill. 


Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc. 
March 30 filed 57,092 shares of common stock (par $10) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at rate of one new share for each seven shares held 
as of April 15; rights to expire on May 4. Price—$27 
per share. Procteds—To retire bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriter—Dean Witter & Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
® Western Nebraska Oil & Uranium Co., Inc. 
(‘5,/9-13) 
April 4 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For exploration and development costs and working 
capital. Office—924 Broadway, Denver, Colo. Under- 
writer—Israel & Co., New York. 


Wilrich Petroleum, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
March 24 filed 2,000,000 shares of capital stock (par $1), 
of which 1,000,000 shares are to be issued in payment 
for certain properties to be acquired from American 
Trading Co., Ltd. who will purchase the remaining 
1,000,000 shares for $455,000. Proceeds—For exploration 
and development costs and working capital. Underwriter 
—None. 

Wind River Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Feb. 25 (letter of notification) 26.750,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—Suite 201, 65 East 
4th South, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Guss and 
Mednick Co., sarne city. 

Winfield Mining Co., Moab, Utah. 

Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—20 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—M. L. C. Blidg., 
P. O. Box 648, Moab, Utah. Underwriter—Security Ura- 
nium Service, K. O. V. O. Bldg., Provo, Utah. 
-W & M Oil Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Feb. 25 (letter of notification)225,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.30 per share. Proceeds—For 
oil and mining activities. Office—116 S. 15th St., Lin- 
coln, Neb. Underwriter — None. J. Keith Walker is 
President. 

Wyco Uranium, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 
April 7 (letter of notification) 2,900,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—429 Ness Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Rocky Mountain 
Securities, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Wy-Okla Oil & Uranium Co., Denver, Colo. 

March 29 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of 





common stock (par two cents). Price—10 cents per 
share. Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office — 804 
Denver Club Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Car- 


roll, Kirchner & Jacquith, Inc., Denver, Colo., and Rob- 
ert R. Baker & Co., Inc., Fort Collins, Colo. 
Wyoming Minerals Corp., Thermopolis, Wyo. 
Feb. 16 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of common 
stock, Price—$1l per share. Proceeds—To pay current 
bills and purchase equipment and supplies. Underwriter 
—H. P. Jesperson, 2111 Nicholas St., Omaha, Neb. 
Yellow Queen Uranium Co. 
April 1 (letter of notification) 1,425,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—208 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Denver 2, Colo. Underwriters — 
Iritor GS Crristensen, lne., aiid. Nountem States 
Securities Co., both of Denver, Colo. 
Zonolite Co., Chicago, ti. 
March 30 (letter of notification) not in excess of 18,181 
shares of common stock (nar $1). Price—At market. 
Proceeds — To a selling stockholder. Underwriter — 
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Prospective Offerings 


Alleghany Corp. 

Feb. io Gonna cffered 1,367,440 shares of 6% convert- 
ible preferred stock (par $10) in exchange for the out- 
standing 136,744 shares of 542% cumulative preferred 
stock, series A (par $100) on the basis of ten shares of 
6% stock for each 5%% preferred share held. Offer to 
expire on May 31. Dealer-Manager—Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., New York. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
April 20 stockholders approved a new issue of not to 
exceed $650,000,000 convertible debentures. When is- 
sued, each stockholder would receive rights to purchase 
the debentures in proportion to his holdings of stock 
(probably on the basis of $100 of debentures for each 
eight shares of stock held). Underwriter—N one. 


American Trust Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

A9ril 7 stockholders approved proposal to increase au- 
thorized capital stock (par $10) from 2,500,000 shares to 
3,500,000 shares. Of the additional stock, 556,250 shares 
are being offered for subscription by stockholders of 
record April 5, 1955, on basis of one new share for each 
four shares held; rights to expire on May 10, 1955. 
Price—$35 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital 
sand surplus. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Baltimore & Ohio RR. 

Feb. 10 company received ICC exemption from competi- 
tive bidding of up to $345,000,000 of new securities. Pro- 
«eeds—For refunding. Underwriter—Feb. 16, Howard E. 
Simpson, President, announced Glore, Forgan & Co., 
Gialsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and Alex. Brown & Sons have 
been engaged to continue studies and formulate plans 
looking towards a simplification of the railroad’s debt 
structure and a reduction in over-all interest costs. So 
far, the company has arranged to sell $69,500,000 of 
securities to banks and institutional investors. 


Beaumont Factors Corp., New York , 
April 20 it was announced company plans to raise addi- 
tional funds through a debenture issue, details of which 
will be announced in near future (expected to amount 
to over $1,000,000). Proceeds—For expansion in volume 
of business activities. Business—A commercia! finance 
company. Office—325 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 
4) nderwriter—None. 


Blackhawk Fire & Casualty Insurance Co. 
April 5 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
200,000 shares of common stock. Price—Expected at $5 
per share. Proceeds—To acquire Blackhawk Mutual In- 
surance Co., Rockford, Ill. Underwriter— Arthur M. 
Krensky & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. Registration—Ex- 
wected late in April. 


Bridgeport Hydraulic Co. 
March 7 it was reported company plans to offer 22,688 
additional shares of common stock (no par) to its stock- 
holders on a 1-for-8 basis. Underwriter—Smith, Ramsay 
& Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Offering — Expected in 
June. 


Cavendish Uranium Mines Corp. 
April 19 it was announced company plans issue and 
sale of a debenture issue of several million dollars. 
Proceeds—For a concentrating mill, mining equipment 
and for underground development. Underwriter—James 
Anthony Securities Corp., New York. 


Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co. (6/7) 

March 28 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$4,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. Bids—Expected to be received on June 7. 
Registration—Planned for May 6. 


Citizens & Southern National Bank 
April 12 stockholders approved an offering for a period 
of 30 days or 200,000 shares of capital stock (par $10) 
to stockholders on the basis of two new shares for each 
seven shares held. Rights will expire on May 18. Price 
—$30 per share. Proceeds—-To increase capital and sur- 
plus. Office—Savannah, Ga. 


Clinton Trust Co., New York 
April 1 it was announced stockholders will vote April 27 
on increasing the authorized capital stock (par $10) 
from 120,000 shares to 130,000 shares, the additional 10,- 
000 shares to be offered for subscription by stockholders 
of record April 15 on the basis of one new share for 
each 12 shares held; rights to expire on May 20. Price— 
$20 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and sur- 
plus. Office—857 Tenth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


® Consolidated Natural Gas Co. (6/2) 

April 27 it was announced company has applied to the 
SEC for authorization to offer 738,721 additional shares 
of capital stock (par $10) for subscription by holders of 
outstanding stock on the basis of one new share for 
each 10 shares held. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
to finance construction program of subsidiaries. Under- 
writer—None. 


Continental Can Co., Inc. 

April 18, preferred stockholders approved creation of 
not to exceed an additional $25,000,000 of debentures or 
other indebtedness maturing later than one year after 
the date thereof. The company has no present plans 
for making any additional borrowings. Underwriters— 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Lehman Brothers, both of 
New York. 
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Denver & Rio Grande Western RR. (4/28) 
Bids will be received by the company at 201 Rio Grande 
Building, Denver, Colo., up to noon (MST) on April 28 
for the purchase from it of $2,340,000 equipment trust 
certificates, series T, to be dated June 1, 1955 and to 
mature semi-annually from Dec. 1, 1955 to June 1, 1970, 
inclusive. Probable Bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Detroit Edison Co. 
Jan. 21 it was announced stockholders on May 2 will 
vote on authorizing about $60,000,000 of convertible de- 
bentures. Previous offer of convertible debentures was 
made to stockholders without underwriting. 


Doman Helicopters, Inc. 
Feb. 17 Donald S. B. Waters, President, announced stock- 
holders voted to increase authorized capital stock from 
1,000,000 shares to 3,000,000 shares in anticipation of 
expansion of the company’s activities. Underwriter— 
Previous financing handled by Greene & Co., New York. 


@ Federation Bank & Trust Co. 

April 21 stockholders approved an offering of 58,000 
shares of additional capital stock (par $10) on basis of 
one new share for each five share held as of April 28, 
1955; rights to expire on May 20. Price—$20 per share. 
Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
March 15 it was reported that following a probable 10- 
for-1 stock split, an offering of approximately 4,000,000 
new shares will be made to the public. Price—Expected 
to be around $60 per share. Proceeds — To the Ford 
Foundation. Offering—Probably in June. 


Freedom Insurance Co., Berkeley, Calif. 
March 28 it was reported that company (in process of 
organization) plans to sell initially a minimum of $2,- 
000,000 of capital stock at $22 per share. Business — To 
write casualty, fire and allied coverage. President—Ray 
B. Wiser, 2054 University Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


* General Precision Equipment Corp. 
April 26, Hermann G. Place, President, announced that 
the company is considering the issue of $10,000,000 of 
new non-convertible preferred stock, of which approxi- 
mately $6,500,000 par value are expected to be offered 
in exchange for present non-convertible preferred stock 
on a share-for-share basis. Proceeds— To retire out- 
standing non-convertible preferred stock and $2.90 
cumulative convertible preferred stock, and for work- 
ing capital. Underwriters—-The First Boston Corp. and 
Tucker, Anthony & Co., both of New York. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
Feb. 25 it was announced stockholders will vote May 10 
on increasing the debt authority to $20,000,000. Under- 
writer—A. G. Becker & Co. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill. 
Hartford Gas Co. 
March 15 stockholders approved the proposed issuance 
and sale of $1,500,000 convertible debentures due 1965, 
first to preferred and common stockholders at rate of 
$25 principal amount of debentures for each three shares 
held. Underwriter—None. Offering—Expected in May or 
June, 1955. 


illinois Bell Telephone Co. (6/3) 
March 29 the company petitioned the Illinois Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue and sell 663,469 addi- 
tional shares of common stock to stockholders of record 
June 3 on the basis of one new share for each six shares 
held; rights to expire on June 30. American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., the parent, owns 99.32% of the pres- 
ently outstanding stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). 
Proceeds—For improvements and additions to property. 
Underwriter—N one. 
® International Bank, Washington, D. C. 
April 25 it was announced company, in addition to plac- 
ing privately an issue of $500,000 convertible deben- 
tures in the next few weeks, will offer additional con- 
vertible debentures to shareholders, probably sometime 
in the Autumn of this year. Office—726 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, C. D. Business—Industrial merchant 
bankers. 

International Breweries, Inc. 
April 6 it was reported company plans to offer publicly 
500,000 shares of common stock. Price—$9.50 per share. 
Proceeds—Together with other funds, to acquire Iro- 
quois Beverage Corp. and Frankenmuth Brewing Co, 
Underwriter—Shields & Co., New York. Offering—Ex- 
pected in June. 

Isthmus Sulphur Co. (Texas) 
March 30 it was reported early registration is planned 
of an undertermined number of common shares. Under- 
writer—Garrett & Co., Dallas, Tex. 
* Jerrold Electronics Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 25 it was reported company plans to issue some 
convertible debentures some time in the near future. 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York; and 


* Botetrer-@e"Sherrerd, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keystone Wholesale Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Jan. 27 it was stated that the company plans at a later 
date to offer additional shares for sale nationally. An 
offering of 16,666 shares of common stock was recently 
made to residents. of Georgia only at $3 per share. 
Office—517 Stephens St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

April 18 it was reported that company may offer about 
$30,000,000 of convertible debentures. Underwriters— 
Probably Blyth & Co., Inc. and Hornblower & Weeks. 
Long Island Lighting Co. 
April 19, Errol W. Deebler, President, announced that 
as additional funds will be required to finance con- 
struction, the company is contemplating the sale of about 
650,000 shares of common stock in June or early July. 
Rights will again be offered to common stockholders to 
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subscribe to the new stock, probably in the ratio of one 
new share for each ten shares held. Underwriters— 
Blyth & Co., Inc., The First Boston Corp. and W. C. 
Langley & Co., all of New York. 

Missouri Pacific RR. 
Bids are expected to be received in April for an issue of 
$3,765,000 equipment trust certificates due 1956-1970 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; Blair & Co. Incorporated; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. 

Murphy (G. C.) Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
April 12 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized limit of indebtedness from $3,000,000 ts 
$20,000,000. Proceeds—For expansion program. Under- 
writer—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New 
York, handled preferred stock financing in 1942. 
* National Newark & Essex Banking Co. 
April 23 it was announced stockholders on May 5 will 
vote on approving a proposal to offer to stockholders 
28,880 additional shares of capital stock. Proceeds—Ex- 
pected to be about $2,000,000—to increase capital and 
surplus. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR. (5/10) 
Bids are expected to be received by the company or 
May 10 for the purchase from it of $4,080,000 equipment 
trust certificates to mature semi-annually from Dec. 15, 
1955 to June 15, 1970. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Salornon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Blair & Co. Incorporated. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
April 7 it was announced holders of the serial preferreé 
stock will vote May 6 on a proposal to authorize 200,00 
new shares of preferred stock (par $100) to be issuece 
in series. Company plans to raise about $21,500,000 
through the sale of new securities this year. Last pre- 
ferred stock financing was done privately. 
construction program. 

New York Telephone Co. 
Jan. 17, Keith S. McHugh, President, announced that 
the company will have to raise more than $100,000,000 
of new capital money to aid in carrying out its expan- 
sion and improvement program which will cost ap- 
proximately $200,000,000. Underwriter—For and bonds, 
to be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine. 

Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 
March 29 it was announced that new capital require- 
ments for 1955 will approximate $31,000,000. Present 
plans contemplate these funds will be obtained tem- 
porarily from short-term bank loans to be repaid from 
proceeds of the sale of additional bonds late in 1955 or 
early 1956. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (joint- 
ly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Equit- 
able Securities Corp. and Union Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly); Smith, Barney & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Riter 
& Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Northwest Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd., Alberta, Can. 
March 4 company plans to issue and sell publicly deben- 
tures and common stock to finance its proposed chemical 
project. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 

Ohio Water Service Co. 

March 28 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $1,000,000 of first mortgage bonds and $300.000 o# 
additional common stock (the latter to stockholders) ir 
near future. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and reim- 
burse the company’s treasury for construction expendi- 
tures. ° 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 

Feb. 23 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds later this year. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Equitable Se- 
curities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and 
Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.: 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and 
Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co. 

Pennsylvania Electric Co. 

Feb. 15 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
later this year $9,300,000 of first mortgage bonds. Pre- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: The First 
Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & 
i Equitable Securities Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co., 
nc. 

Pennsylvania Electric Co. 

Feb. 21 it was reported company proposes issuance and 
sale of $7,500,000 of preferred stock later this year. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; W. C. Langley & Co. and Glore, For- 
gan & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The First 
a Corp.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Harriman Ripley & 
o. Inc. 


* Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 


April 19, Charles E. Oakes, President, announced that 
company plans this year to issue and sell $15,000,000 of 
first mortgage bonds and use the proceeds for its con- 
struction program. Previous bond financing was ar- 
ranged privately through Drexel & Co. and The First 


Boston Corp. 


People’s Finance Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 31 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about $500,000 of 6% convertible preferred stock. Pre- 
ceeds—For expansion. Underwriter—Paul C. Kimball & 
Co., Chicago, Il. 
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Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
April Sit was reported that the company plans to offer 
to its common stockholders about $15,000,000 of addi- 
tional common stock. Underwriter—None. 


Potomac Electric Power Co. , 
April 15 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized common stock from 5,500,000 shares to 
10,000,000 shares. Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
and Johnston, Lemon & Co. underwrote offering to 
stockholders in 1953. 


% Progress Manufacturing Co. 

April 18 it was reported 200,000 shares of common stock 
are soon to be offered to the public, of which part will 
be for the account of selling stockholders. Underwriters 
—Blair & Co. Incorporated and Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., 
both of New York City. Offering—Expected in the sec- 
ond half of May. 


% Public Service Co. of Colorado 

April 21 it was reported company is understood to be 
contemplating the offer of some 275,000 shares of com- 
mon stock to stockholders on a 1-for-10 basis. Under- 
writers—The First Boston Corp., New York; and Boett- 
cher & Co. and Bosworth, Sullivan & Co., Inc., both of 
Denver, Colo. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. _— i 
April 5, Frank McLaughlin, President, said that “it will 
be necessary in 1955 to obtain funds for construction 
purposes from outside sources—at least to the extent 
of several million dollars.”” The company has scheduled 
a large-scale expansion program, involving $75,000,000 
in order to keep abreast of estimated load growth over 
the next five years. Underwirters—Probably Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp., The First Boston Corp. and 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Pure Oil Co. 
April 9 stockholders approved the possible issuance of 
a convertible debenture issue. This would not exceed 
$50,000,000 and would be issued at the discretion of the 
directors any time within the next 12 months. Under- 
writer—Probably Smith, Barney & Co., New York. 


Pyramid Electric Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
March 18 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell 75,000 shares of 5% convertible preferred stock 
(par $10) through S. D. Fuller & Co., New York. The 
net proceeds are to be used for expansion and work- 
ing capital. Offering—Expected latter part of May. 

Radio Receptor Co., Inc. 
Feb. 28 it was reported that a public offering is soon 
expected of about 250,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 100,000 shares will be sold for account of com- 
pany and 150,00v shares for selling stockholders. Under- 
writer—Bache & Co., New York. 

Reading Co. 
April 18 it was announced stockholders on June 7 will 
vote on increasing the authorized indebtedness of the 
company to $125,000,000. Funded debt at Dec. 31, 1954 
totaled $84,.077.350. If, in the future, the directors 
should deem it in the best interests of the company to 
issue bonds, the board will determine the amount of the 
issue and the terms and conditions of the bonds. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co, 

Rheem Manufacturing Co. 
April 14 it was announced registration is planned late 
in April of 400,000 shares of common stock. Proceeds— 
To Bethlehem Steel Corp. the selling stockholder. Un- 
derwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc., Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
Smith, Barney & Co., all of New York. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
April 11 it was announced stockholders will vote May 
10 on approving an additional issue of up to $25,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds, of which it is planned to sell 
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property additions and improvements. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Union Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly). 


Southern California Gas Co. 

Feb. 28 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$40,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Application has 
been filed with California P. U. Commission for ex- 
emption from competitive bidding. Bids received on 
last sale of bonds were from Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; White, Weld & Co. and Union Secu- 
rities Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers, 


Southern Co. (11/9) 
Dec. 30 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell to the public 500,000 additional shares of common 
stock (par $5). Preceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
investment in additional stock of subsidiary companies. 
Underwriter—To be d ed by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: First Boston Corp., Laden- 
burg, Thalman & Co., Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and 
Wertheim & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., Bear, 
Stearns & Co. and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly); Union 
Securities Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Bids—Tentatively scheduled for Nov. 9. Registratieon— 
Not expected until Oct. 12. 


Southland Frozen Foods, Inc. 
April 18 it was reported company plans to offer $690,- 
000 of 6% debentures and 60,000 shares of common 
stock. Office—160 Broadway, New York City. Under- 
writer—Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co., New York. 
Offering—Expected in June or July. 


® Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. (6/7) 

Jan. 17 it was reported company is piauuing to issue 
and sell $6,000,000 of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). Proceeds—To prepay bank loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bididng. Probable bidders: White, Weld & Co. 
and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fenner & Beane and Uniop 
Securities Corp. (jointly); W. C. Langley & Co.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Expected on June 7. 


Sterling Precision Instrument Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
April 14 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $3,000,000 of convertible preferred stock. 


Texas Gas Transmission Co. 
March 15 it was reported company plans to sell addi- 
tional first mortgage bonds later to finance cost of new 
construction, which is estimated at about $17,500,000. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 


Trav-Ler Radio Corp. 
April 15 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$1,250,000 12-year convertible debentures with stock 
purchase warrants (each $1,000 debenture to be accom- 
panied by 100 warrants). Underwriters—Lee Higginson 
& Co., New York; and Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Registration—Expected in near future. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
Jan. 24 it was reported company expects to sell about 
$30,000,000 30-year first mortgage bonds late in 1955. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers and .Bear, 
Stearns & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and Shields 


& Co. (jointly). 

® United Aircraft Corp. 

April 26 stockholders approved a new issue of 500,000 
shares of preference stock (par $100). Proceeds—To re- 
deem present 5% cumulative preferred stock (233,500 


.. + Thursday, April 28, 1955 


United Gas Corp. 
Feb. 24, N. C. McGowen, President, announced tha 
corporation plans to raise $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 in 
the first half of 1955 through the sale of additional com 
mon stock to stockholders. Proceeds—For construction 
program of company and of United Gas Pipe Line Co 
a subsidiary. Underwriter—None. 


United Gas Corp. 
Feb. 24, N. C. McGowen, President, stated that com 
pany might be doing some debt financing, with thi 
year’s total financing program reaching about $50,000, 
000 (including about $35,000,000 to $40,006,000 of com 
mon stock). Underwriter—To be determined by com 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; White, Weld & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Goldman 
Sachs & Co. (jointly). 


Utah Power & Light Co. (9/13) 
March 28 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1985. Pro- 
ceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Union Securities Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co. (joint- 
ly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
White, Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers and 


Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly). Bids — To be received 
Sept. 13. 


Utah Power & Light Co. (9/13) 

March 28 it was reported company plans public sale of 
177,500 shares of common stock. Proceeds — For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Lehman Bro- 
thers; Union Securities Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.: The 
First Boston Corp. Bids—To be received on Sept. 13. 


Virgina Electric & Power Co. (6/7) 
Feb. 19 it was reported company plans to issue and sell] 
$25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds in the near fu- 
ture.. Underwriter — To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Union Securities Corp.; Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.: Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
White, Weld & Co. Bids—Expected June 7. 


@® Washington Gas Light Co. (5/25) 

Feb. 26 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell about $8,000,000 refunding mortgage bonds. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Union Securitie< Corn. 
Bids—Tentatively expected to be received on May 25. 
Registration—Planned for May 5. 

® Westcoast Transmission Co., Ltd. 

April 25 it was reported company now plans to issue 
ad seli publicly about $20,000,000 of securities, probably 
in units of notes and stock. Bonds are expected to be 
placed privately. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., 
New York. Offering—Expected in July. 


Westpan Hydrocarbon Co. 
March 2 it was announced Sinclair Oil Corn. has agreed 
with the SEC to divest itself of its investment of 384.380 
shares of Westpan stock (52.8%). Underwriter—Union 
Securities Corp., New York, underwrote recent sale of 
Sinclair's holdings of Colorado Interstate Gas Co. White, 


Weld & Co., New York, may be included among the 
bidders. 


Western Union Telegraph Co. 
March 15 it was announced that consideration is being 
given to the issuance of some additional] shares of com- 
mon stock through an offering to stockholders. Stock- 
holders April 13 voted to approve a 4-for-1 split of 
the company’s stock and the issuance of an additional 
1,580,000 new shares, part of which are expected to be 
offered as aforesaid, but no definite financing plans 


initially $19,500,000 principal amount. 
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The investment world finds it- 
self in a bit of a quandry these 
days as yields on bonds and 
equities draw closer together with 
the return on fixed debt issues 
creeping up gradually while that 
on stocks tapers off. 

Those who are charged with the 
task of investing other people’s 
money, or advising clients on 
what they should do, find them- 
=— far from happy with their 
ot. 


Investment-type bonds now 
yield from around 3.10% to 3.40% 


Proceeds — For 


on the average, with top grade 
investment equities offering 3.25% 
to 4.25%. In other words the 
“spread” or “gap” has now been 
narrowed to the point that, in 
the past, has been considered 
hazardous in some degree. 

The gap, it is pointed out, never 
has been much smaller. This 
leaves the investment observer 
with the dififcult task of making 
up his mind whether stocks are 
too high or whether bonds, at 
prevailing levels are cheap. 

If the bonds should return to a 
3% yield basis with the return on 
stocks holding at or near current 
levels, things would be viewed as 
more nearly in line with estab- 
lished precedent. 

But with money rates inclined 
to firmness, it is difficult for 
many observers to see how bond 
yields can be expected to shrink. 
Money rates are not by any 
means high, but it is noted that 
they are higher than those pre- 


shares outstanding), and for working capital. 
writer—Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., New York. 





vailng when _ top-grade 
were around a 3% basis. 


bonds 


Bethlehem Steel Standby 


Only Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s 
huge offering of convertible de- 
bentures “on rights,” serves to 
spruce up the lagging new issue 
calendar in the week ahead. And 
underwriters don’t find much 
nourishment in that kind of busi- 
ness. 

Of course, for these fortunate 
enough to handle the “book” and 
take down any  unsubscribed 
shares things are not too bad. But 
for the rank and file the pickings 
naturally are slim. 

Bethlehem’s $191,659,000 of de- 
bentures is being offered to com- 
mon holders of record as of May 2 
on the basis of $500 principal 
amount for each 25 shares held. 
The offer expires May 23 and 


proceeds will give the issuer 
funds for expansion and addi- 
tional working capital. 


Under- 


Dodge & Co. 


Substantial Prospects 


The week brought a couple of 
new prospects into the running to 
be brought to market at the ex- 
piration of the usual period of 
registration with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

W. R. Grace & Co. has placed 
in registration an issue of $30,000,- 
000 of new 20-year, subordinated, 
convertible debentures to be of- 
fered via negotiation with its 
bankers. The issuer will use funds 
raised for general corporate pur- 
poses; to reduce bank loans and to 
finance expansion of chemical 
plants in the U. S. and Canada. 


Sterling Drug Co. Inc., has set 
the stage for the sale of $25,000,- 
000 of 25-year 344% sinking fund 
debentures, first in its history. It 
will apply proceeds to redemption 
of 35% cumulative preferred and 
to pay existing funded indebted- 
ness. 


have been formulated. Underwriters—Expected to in- 
clude Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Lehman Srothers; and Clark, 


Looking Ahead 

Once the Bethlehem “standby” 
is out of the way there is little in 
the offing immediately. The fol- 
lowing week will bring two 
medium-sized utility issues up 
for bids. 

First of these is $12,000,000 of 
first mortgage, 30-year bonds of 


the Georgia Power Co. being 
floated to finance new construc- 
tion. That competition here will 
be keen is evident from the fact 
that eight firms or groups have 


indicated their inte 
ing the bonds. 

On the same day, Monday, May 
10, Jersey Central Power & Light 
Co., will open bids for $20,000,000 
of 30-year first 
Proceeds will 
500,000 of 


ntions of seek- 


mortgage 


bonds. 
go to redeem $8,- 
first mortgage 4s: to 


repay bank loans and finance con- 
struction. Five banking aggrega- 
tions will be toeing the 
the race for this offering. 


line in 
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$30 Million State of 
California Bonds 
Offered to Investors 


group 
hattan Bank; The First National 
City Bank of New York; Blyth & 


A syndicate managed by Bank 
of America N. T. & S. A. is offer- 
ing $30,000,000 State of California, 
5%, 
State School Building Aid Bonds, 
Series J, aue Nov. 1, 1957 to 1981, 
tnclusive. 


1°4%, 2%, 2%% and %4%, 


The bonds are priced to yield 


‘om 1.16% to 2.90%, according to 
iaturity. 


Other members of the offering 
include: The Chase Man- 


»., Inc.; The First Boston Corpo- 
tion; Harriman Ripley & Co. in- 
rporated; Harris Trust and Sav- 
gs Bank; R. H. Moulton & Com- 


yony; American Trust Company, 
sn Francisco; Glore, Forgan & 


~ 


' 


(> ALLIS-CHALMERS 


’ 
’ 


yi ter 





. C. J. Devine & Co.; Goldman, 
chs & Co.; Union Securities 
rporation; Merrill Lynch, 


ierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Veeden & Co. Incorporated; 
» First National Bank of Port- 
d, Oregon; Seattle-First Na- 
1al Bank; Security-First Na- 
ial Bank of Los Angeles; Equit- 
» Securities Corporation; Dean 
& Co.; California Bank, 
Anceles; William R. Staats & 
, Reynolds & Co.; J. Barth & 


Bache & Co.; Wertheim & 
~ A. C. Allyn and Company 


2orpoerated; B. J. Van Ingen & 
. Inc.; Coffin & Burr Incorpo- 
ed: Heller, Bruce & Co.; Barr 
others & Co.; Hayden, Stone 
Co.: A. G. Becker & Co. Incor- 
rated; Clark, Dodge & Co.; Ira 
upt & Co.; G. H. Walker & 


Fairman, Harris Adds 


(Spe ) to THe FrNaNCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SHICAGO, Ill.— Max S. Ned- 
ek has been added to the staff 
Fairman, Harris & Co., Inc., 
’ South La Salle Street, mem- 
‘*s of the New York and Mid- 
est Stock Exchanges. 


Forms H. F. Miller Co. 


JUBUQUE, Iowa — Harold F. 
ller is engaging in a securities 
‘3iness trom offices in the Bank 
i Insurance Building under the 
n name of Harold F. Miller & 


MEETING NOTICES 


VORFOLK AND 
Cc 





WESTERN RAILWAY 
OMPANY 
16 North Jefferson Street 
Roanoke, Virginia, April 4, 1955 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
OF STOCKHOLDERS 


¢ Annual Meeting of Stockholders of Nor- 
and Western Railway Company will be 
pursuant to the By-laws at the principal! 
> of ti Company in Roanoke, irginia, 
hursda May 12, 1955, at 10 o'clock A. M., 
ct tour Directors for a term of three years. 
xkhold: of record at the close of busi- 
April 1955, will be entitled to vote 
ich } ng 

ord«! the 


Board of Directors, 
W. H. OGDEN, Secretary. 





==. 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Notice of 
ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS 
to be held May 4, 1955 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 


the annual meeting of stockholders of 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFAC- 


TURING COMPANY, a Delaware 
corporation hereinafter called the 
“Company™). will he held at the gen- 
eral offices of the Company, 1115 South 
70th Street (Allis-Chalmers Club 


House West Allis, Wisconsin, on 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955, at 11:00 A.M. 
(Central Standard Time), for the follow- 
ing purposes, or any thereof 

1. To elect a Board of Directors; 

2. To consider and transact any other 
business that may properly come 
before the meeting or any ad- 
journment thereof 

The Board of Directors has fixed 

March 15, 1955, as the record date for 
the determination of the common stock- 
holders entitled to notice of and to vote 


at said annual meeting or any adjourn- 
ment thereof 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
W. E. HAWKINSON, 


Vice President and Secretary 


Dated: March 15, 1955 








Founders Mutual 
In New Quarters 


DENVER, Colo.—Because of the 
rapid growth of: Founders Mutual 
Fund during the past several 
years the Sponsar Corporation has 
now moved int@ larger quarters 
in the First Natipnal Bank Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. It has been 
necessary to obtain substantially 
larger space for,the operation of 
the Fund whichi has doubled in 
value during th@ past 12 months 
with present asSets of $9,250,000 
and approxi 
face amount of 
ment Plans on 
are now over 1} 
the Fund and so 
required to ma 
keeping routine. 


H. A. Geer®>Co. Formed 

LOS ALAMOS} N. Mex.—Henry 
A. Geer has fornfed H. A. Geer & 
Co. with offices at 1553 Myrtle 
Street to engagé in a securities 
business. 









000 accounts in 
e 20 persons are 
tain the book- 
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Ouarterly dividend No. 137 of 
Seventy-five Cents ($.75) per 
has beegm declared on 
the Common xck of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, 
payable June 10, 1955 to 
stockholders of record at the 


share 











close of business May 13, 
1955. 
W. C. BENG, Secretary 
April 26, 1955 
G 
‘| 











The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Bryaa, Ohio 


Quarterl y 
Divided Notice 


The Board ofDirectors has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
30c per share in cash plus 10c 
extra in cash on common stock, 
payable July 15, 1955 to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on June 24, 1955. 


L. L. HAWK 


... The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 





White River Propane 
Securities Sold 


Eisele & King, Libaire Stout & 
Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and of the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange Association, 
have announced that their offer- 
ing of $400,000 6% convertible 
debentures, series A, and 50,000 
shares of common stock of White 
River Propane Gas Co., Inc., has 
been completed, all of said secu- 
rities having been sold. 


The debentures, dated April 1, 
1955, and due April 1, 1965, were 
placed at 100% and accrued in- 
terest, while the stock was sold 
at $6 per share. 


White River Propane Gas Co., 
Inc., and its subsidiaries are Ark- 
ansas corporations engaged pri- 
marily in (1) the distribution of 
liquefied petroleum gas (LP-Gas) 
for domestic, industrial and agri- 
cultural uses; (2) the adaptation 
and distribution of trucks used by 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


LP-Gas retailers for delivery of 
LP-Gas; and (3) the sale (or 
lease) of bulk tanks and smaller 
containers, used by the customer 
to store the gas prior to use, and 
the sale of appliances, hardware, 
plumbing supplies and _ similar 
products. The company also sells 
petroleum products, as franchise 
distributor for one of the large 
independent oil companies. The 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


oF aN 
111 Fifth Avenue ; New York 3, N. Y. 


199TH ComMMoN DivIDEND 

A regular dividend of Eighty-five Cents 
(S85¢) per share has been declared upon 
the Common Stock of Tiik AMERICAN 
Foracco COMPANY, payable in cash on 
June 1, 1955, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 10, 1955. Checks 
will be mailed. 

HARRY L. Hityarp, 7 reasurer 
April 26, 1955 








AMERICAN GAS 
ANP ELECTRIC COMPANY 
a 


Common Stock Dividend 
0 A fsuler quarterly dividend of 


forty-five cents ($.45) per share on 
the Common capital stock of the Company 
issued and outstanding in the hands of the 
public ias been declared payable June 10 
1955, to the holders of record at the close 
of business May 10, 1955. 


W. J. ROSE, Secretary | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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April 27, 1955 


i 














AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 
. COMPANY INC. 
TWO RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6,.N.Y 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the Company, 
at a meeting held this day, declared a 
quarterly dividend of 15 cents per share on 


the Common Stock for payment June 10, 
1955. to the stockholders of record May 10, 


are 
1955. H. W. BALGOOYEN, 


Vice President and Secretary 


April 22, 1955 








Southern 
Railway 
Company 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


New York, April 26, 1955, 





A dividend of seventy-five cents (75c) per 
shore on 2,596,400 shares of Common Stock 
without par value of Southern Railway Com- 
pany has today been declored out of the 
surplus of net profits of the Company for the 
fiscal year ended December 31, 1954, pay- 
able on June 15, 1955, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on May 13, 
1955. 

J. J. MAHER, Secretary 




















(2007) 79 


company operates principally in 
16 counties in North Central and 
Northeastern Arkansas and is be- 
lieved to be the largest LP-Gas 
distributor in that area, serving 
more than 6,200 domestic, indus- 
trial and agricultural customers. 

The net proceeds from the sale 
of the new securities are to be 
used to repay loans from banks 
and factors; to buy additional 
equipment; and for expansion and 
working capital. 
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f Since 
STAUFFER CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 3744¢ per share on the 
common stock payable June 1, 1955 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 18, 1955 


Christian deDampierre 


Treasurer 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 
211th 


Consecutive Dividend 








A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany has been declared this day, 
payable on June 10, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on May 6, 1955. 

The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 





HARVESTER 
COMPANY 








INTERNATIONAL 


S. T. Crosstanp 


April 26, 1955 Vice President & Treasurer 














Union CarBnvE 





April 14, 1955 





Sec.-Treas. 





Manufacturers of 


Wall & 
AMERICAN 1 
ENCAUSTIC 

TILING 

COMPANY, INC. 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
Declared April 20, 1955 
15 cents per share 


Payable May 27, 1955 
Record Date May 12, 1955 


MESSPEPEETPEPEEPEE ET EET eT tat 





America’s OLDEST Name in Tile 


SRECKIRLILKLCTK GLAS CHER CS RIITLS II SKELEKSS 
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RICHFIELD 
Atividend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held April 21, 
1955, ‘declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 
cents per share on stock of this Corporation for the 
second quarter of the calendar year 1955, payable 
June 15, 1955, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 13, 1955. 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretory 


RICHFIELD 


O¢l Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 4 











: — 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 147 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on 
the preferred stock payable June 1, 
1955, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 5, 1955. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 





| 


_ IOWA SOUTHERN | 
UTILITIES COMPANY 





The Board of Directors has declared the 
following regular quarterly dividends: 
35% cents per share on its 
4%, Preferred Stock ($30 par) 

14 cents per share on its 
$1.76 Conv. Preferred Stock ($30 par) 
30 cents per share on its 
Common Stock ($15 par) 
1955. 
1955. 











all dividends payable June 1, 
stockholders of record May 13, 


to 


| EDWARD L. SHUTTS, 
5. 1955 President. 










The Board of Direc tors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
22'\% on the 
outstanding shares of common 


cents per share 
stock of the Company, payable 
on June 6, 1955 to holders of 
record at the 
on May 2, 1955. 


L. H. Jaecer, Treasurer 


close of business 





AND CARBON CORPORATION 
| UCC) 

| A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
| (500) per share on the outstanding 
| capital stock of this Corporation 
| has been declared, payable June 1, 


1955 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Apr. 29, 1955. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
Vice-President and Secretary 























_ Woovdacr [NousTRIEs JNC. | 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
31446 per share on the 5% Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock has been 
declared payable June 1, 1955 to 
stockholders of record May 31, 
1955. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
30¢ per share on the Common Stock 
has been declared payable May 31, 


1955 to stockholders of record May 
13, 1955. 


M. E. GRIFFIN, 


Secretary-Treasurer 














THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


THE SOUTHERN COMPANY SYSTEM 


Serving the Southeast through: 

ALABAMA Power ComPany 

Georcia Power Company 
Gutr Power Company 


Mississipr1 Power Company 


SoutTHern Services, Inc. 
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‘& Washington... 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 


— from the Nation’s Capital 


~~ a 


WASHINGTON, D. C—There 
are two reasons why Feaeral 
Wficials are not making any 
very significant moves at pres- 
ent to tighten up on the fan- 
tastically easy and mushroom- 
ing housing mortgage credit. 

The first of these is that of- 
ficials are not yet sure that the 
boom is out of control. There 
is a feeling that a lot of busi- 
ness which would have come in 
Jast year was delayed because 
of the uncertainty about the 
law which was involved in first 
the writing of the legislation 
and second of the attendant 
regulations, of the Housing Act 
of 1954. This delayed business 
may be accounting for some of 
the current surge of business 
—maybe a couple hundred 
thousand units. 

If this premise is correct, 
then by mid-summer at the lat- 
est, signs of a tall-off in ap- 
plications for covernment- 
sponsored housing credit may 
show up. In fact, it is said that 
FHA applicaticns, which pre- 
cede by two to three months the 
housing starts reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, al- 
ready indicate this. 


Fear Reaction 

The second and more potent 
reason is politics. The vested 
interests in a housing boom are 
enormous. They consist of the 
building contractors, material- 
men, and organized labor, none 
of whom the housing officials 
will dare to tackle until they 
are double dzsrn sure there 
really is a boom getting out of 
hand. 

IF, and only if, the govern- 
ment becomes satisfied that 
housing starts acre pushing 1.4 
million units this yvear and 
are still rising, will officials 
have the hardihood to tackle 
this large vested interest. IF 
they can demonstrate the hous- 
ing boom is for sure getting out 
of hand, a certain unspecified 
portion of the industry will 
Zive officials some syn pathy in 
a slow-down on housing credit. 

Just how quick this vested 
interest is to react to credit re- 
striction was illustrated earlier 
this week. The word had leaked 
to Capitol Hill that as an in- 
terim measure until the statis- 
tics were firm, housing officials 
were going to take two modest 
steps. One is to require that 
veterans should at least fork 
ever closing charges, even 
though tens of thousands of 
them are required to make no 
downpayments. The second is 
that where VA and FHA joint- 
ly determine upon careful study 
that in any areas there is specu- 
lative over-building, in those 
specified areas oflicials will 
slow down the machinery of 
FHA and VA. 

The word had no more got to 
the House Veterans committee 
than the latter called VA offi- 
cials on the carpet to explain 
such evil designs. 

Finally, housing officials are 
cenfronted with the ever-pres- 
ent dilemma of the “economic 
Planner.” What if they should 
ge so far as to require down- 
Payments or larger cash pay- 
ments, and maybe also shorter 
repayment terms. They cannot 
be sure that this will not 
frighten the industry so that it 
will be afraid to make ptans 
and hence will cut down con- 
Struction in 1956 (incidentally 
an election year) below the 


ideal level officials want, of 1.2 
to 1.3 million housing units. 
(Tom Sweeney, who in etfect 
runs the housing loan guaran- 
tees for the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, had a cute term to de- 
scribe a VA loan in which the 
veteran house buyer neither 
makes a downpayment nor 
closing charges. This, Mr. 
Sweeney told the House Vet- 
erans Committee, is a “nega- 
tive no downpayment loan’) 


Gives Answer on 
Hoover Commission 

By inference the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, by send- 
ing White House-approved 
housing amendments to Con- 
gress for action this year, has 
given the answer to the Hoover 
Commission program for tight- 
ening up on government-spon- 
sored housing aids. The answer 
is that HHFA is “agin” the 
Hoover Commission program 
for its housing amendments are 
practically entirely at variance 
with the Commission recom- 
mendations. 

Thus, the HHFA proposes a 
new two-year public housing 
program of 70,000 units, with 
considerably liberalized’ re- 
strictions. The present modern- 
ization and improvement 
scheme would be continued, not 
for a couple of years, but for 
five years. The size of an apart- 
ment house project FHA could 
insure would be raised from a 
limit of $5 million to $12.5 mil- 
lion. Without any survey of 
possible tightening up of FHA, 
the Administration wants $4 
billion more of eligible business 
for that agency. The Hoover 
Commission proposed to end the 
temporary program of loans to 
finance local public works 
planning. The Administration 
proposed io make this perma- 
nent and raise the authoriza- 
tion from $10 million to $48 
million. 


Tie Benefits With 
Local Controls 


President Eisenhower’ also 
wants $500 million for “capital 
grants” (iranslated, this means 
Federal gifts) to local com- 
munities fur slum clearance and 
urban renewal. 

This largesse, like public 
housing, would also be tied in 
with complete Federal domina- 
tion of local urban planning. No 
city would be eligible for these 
gifts or public housing unless it 
conducted its housing planning 
in a manner approved by an of- 
ficial of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

HHFA requires that the city 
plans its nousing future ade- 
quately, not only for the city as 
a whole, but by neighborhoods 
within the city, that the city is 
making adequate plans to do 
away with and prevent slums, 
and so on. Before any city be- 
comes eligible HHFA gives a 
city a “certificate” that it is 
complying with the Federal 
law. 

Thus, the housing amend- 
ments sent up by the Adminis- 
tration are not only in conflict 
with the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission. Poten- 
tially they are also in conflict 
with expected recommenda- 
tions of another Eisenhower- 
appointed commission, the 
Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. The latter 
Commission was named to study 
ways of reducing Federal en- 
croachment upon state and local 




















functions, and is scheduled to 
come up with its report and 
recommendations about June of 
this year. 


Bull Won't Get His China Shop 

Rep. Wright Patman, who 
often argues vehemently for 
mandatory official pegs at par 
for Federal Governinent secu- 
rities, seemed to have got an 
opening for a chance to call the 
Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee on the investigative mat 
to demand why isn’t this gone. 

The apparent opening came 
when the House Banking Com- 
mittee Tuesday informally ap- 
proved the resolution offered by 
the Texas Democrat. This reso- 
lution would authorize a Banking 
subcommittee to call the OMC 
before it to answer to the Texas 
Democratic Congressrnan. 

Mr. Patman would have the 
inquiry go into the fluctua- 


tions in the government bond 
market and their effect upon 
the economy (since he favors a 
mandatory market rigged at 
par), and it would also go into 
speculation in government 
bonds, pending proposals for 


Federal assistance to state and 
Federal financing, and so on. 


It happens, however, that the 
Banking Committee in the 
House has no “original juris- 
diction” over proposed investi- 
gations. Under House procedure, 
any investigation by any com- 
mittee must first be approved 
by the Rules Committee. 

Therefore ail that the Bank- 
ing Committee can do is to peti- 
tion to the Rules Committee 
that it be allowed to have such 
an inquiry. That is what the 
Tuesday vote on the Patman 
resolution would amount to. 


While the present Demecratic 
leadership of the House is not 
distinguished for ultra-conserv- 
atism, it may be doubted that 
the Democrats as such are pre- 
pared to launch a show de- 
Signed to bring pressure for 
mandatory pegs at par. 

Furthermore, the Patman 
resolution would also transgress 
the jurisdiction of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the Public 
Works and Roads Committee, 
upset the Treasury. and gener- 
ally raise enough ned to get 
the ire of a lot of people up. 
Therefore, the thinking on the 
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Hill is that nothing will come 
of it in the Rules Committee, 
but meanwhile the China Shop, 
as it were, will be a little nerv- 
ous while the bull is waiting 
Outside to be led away. 


All This and Heaven Too 


Congress has been showing 
at least customary regard for 
the plight of farmers these last 
few days. 

There will be passed shortly 
a bill to remove any formula on 
the allotment of REA funds by 
states. Originally half of any 
REA funds were allotted on the 
basis of the number of unelec- 
trified farms any state had in 
relation to the total number of 
unelectrified farms in the na- 
tion, with no state getting as 
much as i0%. The other 50% 
of REA funds was allotted on a 
completely discretionary basis 
as the REA Administrator de- 
termined. 

Cengress is about to abolish 
all the formulae because 95% of 
all farms are electrified. From 
mew on the REA can lend the 
money wherever an REA stooge 
“Cooperative” needs the funds 
for line improvements and ex- 
tension, or for generating 
equipment. 

Another blessing about to be 
conferred by Congress is to give 
any farmer who suffered from 
any flood, drought, insect dam- 
age, or other “natural dis- 
aster” the right to plant substi- 
tute crops despite acreage con- 
trols. 

Finally, the program of 
drought relief loans and bene- 
fits is continued for two more 
years. 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 


Sidney M. Louis Opens 


Sidney M. Louis is conducting a 
securities business from offices at 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


Joins Hamilton Man’gt 
(Special to Tue Financiat CHronicre) 
DENVER, Colo.—Warren J. 
Hunt is now connected with Ham- 
ilton Management Corp., 445 Grant 
Street. 


J. L. M. French Opens 
(Special to Tue Financiat CHRronicie) 
DENVER, Colo.—John L. M. 
French has opened offices at 1441 
Logan Street to conduct a securi- 
ties business. 


With Mutual Fund Assoc. 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHnonicie) 
SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Paul 
M. Clark is now with Mutual 
Fund Associates, 1903 Capitol 
Avenue. 
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